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Study Promised 


Of Canadian Plan 
For Reciprocity 


President Withholds "om- 
ment Pending Examin- 
ation of Suggestions 
By Premier King. 


Report on Fish Trade 
Made by Commission 


Tariff Investigators Find Move- 
ment Is Toward United 
States and Ask No 
Duty Changes. 


President Coolidge is not now pre- 
pared to comment on the proposal of 
Premier McKenzie King, of Canada, at 
Ottawa last week, for a tariff reciprocity 
agreement with the United States, ac- 
cording to an announcement made orally 
at the White House on March 22. The 
President believes that the position of 
the United States may not be defined un- 
til some study is given to the details of 
the proposal. 

Coincident with the announcement at 
the White House, however, it was an- 
nounced orally at the United States 


Tariff Commission offices that the Com- | 


mission has completed its survey cover- 
ing the lake fish industry. The survey 
was confined to Paragraphs 717 and 720 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, and no changes 
in duty rates were recommended. It 
showed, however, that the trend of trade 
in this commodity is from Canada to the 
United States. 
Dates Set for Duty Hearings. 

At the Department of Commerce it 
was announced that Lynn W. Meekins, 
American Trade Commissioner at Ot- 
tawa, has informed the Department of 
the schedule of dates fixed by the Ca- 
nadian Advisory Board on Tariff and 
Taxation for hearings to be held in 
Ottawa on applications for changes in 
import duties. 

The survey of the Tariff Commission 
declared, it was said, that the inland 
waters of the United States contain at 

st 500 species of fish. Each species 
of lake fish is, however, the report de- 
clared, a distinct article of commerce 
with its own competitive problems. None 
are interchangeable, but to a limited ex- 
tent certain ones serve as substitutes for 
others. The report therefore treated 
separately 13 varieties of lake fish. Im- 
ports come entirely from Canada, the re- 
port pointed out, while exports of domes- 
tie fresh water fish are small and con- 
sist only of mullets and carp. Production 
in the United States centers on the Great 
Lakes, the report asserted. 

The Comnission’s survey showed that 
the Great Lakes have become seriously 
depleted of white fish by intensive fisher- 
ing, particularly the United States por- 
tion. In 1924 domestic waters supplied 
only 26.7 per cent of domestic consump- 
tion, the bulk of imports coming from 
the Northern Canadian lakes, 

Many of these lakes, however, the 
report said, also show signs of deple- 
tion, so that any substantial increase 
in foreign production must come from 
unexploited lakes. In nearby markets 
the domestic product of some localities 
has an advantage in competition, but in 
the principal consuming centers it is 
at a disadvantage. Production costs 
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Bureau of Customs 


Has Duties Defined 


b Secretary Mellon Issues Regula- 


Fs 
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‘ 
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tions for New Agency in De- 
partment of Treasury. 


Regulations transferring the duties 
with respect to the importation or ex- 
portation of merchandise, vested in or 
aon upon the Secretary of the 

reasury to the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms were promulgated March 22 by 
Secretary Mellon. 

Although no appointment of a Com- 
missfoner of Customs has been an- 
nounced, Mr, Mellon’s action has paved 
the way for formal reorganization of 
the present Division of Customs into 
the new Bureau of Customs pursuant 
to the statute which creates Bureaus of 
Customs ‘nd Prohibition in his Depart- 
ment. 

(The full text of the regulations will 
be found in Page 9.) 

Mr. Mellon has withheld from the new 
office, according to the regulations, only 
such authority as is required by law. 
He retains the power to modify or dis- 
approve the Commissioner’s decisions— 
the ordinary legal requirement—and the 
exercise of final determination under 
countervailing duty and anti-dumping 
statutes, 

By these regulations, the Secretary 
hoped, the delegatidm of authority would 
place the new Bureau of Customs on a 
parity with the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue in the matter of autonomy so that 
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Boards of Education | 
Declared Legislative 


Chief School Officer of State 
Should Execute Orders, Bu- 


reau Advises. 


The acts of a State board of educa- 
tion should be legislative only, the exe- 
cution being the function of the State’s 
chief school officers, who may be a super- 
intendent or commissioner, has just been 
stated by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, after a study 
of State educational organization and 
legislation affecting it. 

The State department of education, 
over which the chief officer presides, it 
is explained, is the functioning body for 
the State board of education. 


The composition of State boards of 
education, met*.oc. of appointing their 
members, the size of the board, the term 
of office, the mode of retixing members, 
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C. & O. Protests Petition 
Of Minority Stockholders 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an objection to the petition of | 
minority stockholders of the company | 
for leave to intervene in and become 
parties to the proceedings on its appli- | 
cation for authority to acquire control 
of the Erie and Pere Marquette Rail- | 
ways. 

The objection is based on the ground | 
that “said petition does not set forth | 
any facts sufficient to warrant said peti- | 
tioners intervening in or becoming par- 
ties to said proceeding.” The Commis- 
sion is asked to deny the petition and 
to strike it from the record. The peti- 
tion of the minority for leave to inter- 
vene already has been granted by the 
Commission. 





March 23, 1927 


Aeronautics 


Annual Army Air Corps contests to 
be held at Langley Field. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Twenty-seven aviation beacons es- 
tablished in France. . 
Page 7, Col. 4 





Agriculture 


First evening class in cooperative 
marketing for farmers is held at Gree- 
ey, Col. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Virginia cooperative association re- 
ports grading of lambs has resulted in 
obtaining better prices. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

American Dairy Federation to hold 
two-day conference with Department 
of Agriculture. 
‘ Page 4, Col. 4 

Decreases reported in winter grain 
acreages in Rumania and Yugoslavia. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Lower grain estimate reported from | 


Ukraine. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Weekly review of wheat stocks in 
storage. 

Page 4, Col. 2 
| Iowa farmers now using Togold oats 
| for sowing. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

‘First shipments of Egyptian onions 
on way to this country. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Low prices on agricultural crops are 
reported as likely to be continued. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Banking 


Comptroller General rules banks are 
without authority to charge veterans 
for loans interest in exceSs of legal 
rate. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Statement of loans and rediscounts 
of Intermediate Credit banks as of 
March 12. 





Page 9, Col. 2 

Federal Reserve chart illustrative of 
loans, 

member banks. 


Page 8, Col. 2 


Federal Reserve chart illustrative of | 


loans, investments and deposits of New 
York City banks, 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Transactions in office of Comptroller 
of the Treasury, 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Foreign Exchange rates. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
See “Railroads,” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
' States Government. 
Page 5, Col. 3 
New books received at the library of 
| Congress. 


Page 5, Col. 2 


| eign 


investments and deposits by | 


Federal Board 
Begins Survey of | 


Radio Stations 


Information 


Is Sought by | 
Questionnaire as Basis for 
Issue of Broadcasting 
Licenses. 


Application blanks now being for- 
warded to the 733 program broadcasting 
stations of the United States by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission propound 15 
questions upon. which the Commission 
will base its consideration of requests 
for licenses. Copies of the application 
blanks, made public March 22 reveal 
how the Commission is inquiring into 
the qualifications of the representative 
radio stations under the radio law passed 
by the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The stations are requested in a cover- 
ing letter accompanying the application 
blanks to submit them in triplicate to 
the District Supervisor of Radio, De- 
partment of Commerce, in the district 
in which they are situated. One copy 
must be sworn to. 

Following are the 15 
plication, the last being the waiver to 
claims to the use of particular wave 
lengths or to the ether as against the 


points in the ap- 


| regulatory power of the United States. 


1. Name of applicant. 
2. Postoffice address. 
3. Citizenship. 

4. If a corporation, 
sociation: (a) Organized under the laws 
of State of. (b) May one-fifth, or 
more, of capital stock be voted by an 
alien or his representative or by a for- 
government or the representative 
thereof? (c) State name and position 
of any director or officer who is an alien. 
(d) If applicant is a subsidiary, state 


company, or as- 
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Iron Supply In South 


May Be World Source 


Geological Survey Studies Dur- 
ation of Deposits Basential 
To Steel Industry. 


The duration of the deposits of. ore, 
coal and other raw materials which sup- 
ply the American ion and steel in- 
dustry is given consideration in a study 
of the ore situation in the Southern 
States, made public March 22 by Ernest 
F. Burchard, of the Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. 

(The text of the summary of the re- 
port will be found on page 8.) 


The question of how long the Birming- 


ham district may continue to mine iron’ 


ore and coal and to make iron and steel 
is of interest, not only locally but to the 
industry in the United States and even 
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Threatened Flour Boycott 
By Holland Is Deferred 


The Merchant Fieet Corporation was 
advised March 22 that the threatened 
boycott of American exporters of wheat 
flour to Holland because of weevil in- 
fection will mot be made effective im- 
mediately, but that representatives of 
the Netherlands Flour Trade Associa- 
tion will come to Washington shortly 
for a conference on the subject. An- 
nouncement of the conference was 
made orally by. A. C. Dalton, president 
of the Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. Dalton said that he had been ad- 
vised that a delegation representing the 
Flour Association, headed by Jacques 
Luchinger, secretary of tne association, 
will sail on the ‘‘Leviathan.” This con- 
ference, General Dalton explained, also 
will take up the subject the damages 
growing out of the infected shipments 
to Holland, and will attempt to devise 
plans by whieh greater care can be 
taken on board ships to protect the 
flour. 


‘Larger Acreage 
lanted in Crops 
To Lower Prices 


| Continued Poor Market for 
Principal Products Fore- 
cast by Department 
of Agriculture. 


Low prices on agricultural crops are 
likely to be continued, judging from es- 
timates of acreage which farmers in the 
United States intend to plant, according 
to an analysis issued March 22 by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


This opinion was based upon the re- 
port issued by the Department March 
18, detailing estimates of intentions to 
plant during the current crop season. 
That report showed that there will be 
slightly larger acreages planted to prin- 
cipal crops. This, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics points out, is not de- 
sirable in view of the general agricul- 
tural outlook. In some instances, how- 
ever, the shifts in acreage contemplated 
may be beneficial. 


The full text o fthe analysis follows: 

Farmers’ plans to rlant as much 
corn as last year wouid result in a con- 
tinuation of the present level of corn 
prices. The intended production of 
about 2 per cent in acreage in the corn 
belt would still produce a larger crop 
than in 1926 if average yields are at- 
tained. 





Increases in Acreages. 


Intended increases in acreages of oats 
and barley would produce larger crops 
of these grains, and this is not con- 
sidered desirable except where these 
grains are needed for seed to be used 
on the farms where produced. The 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


Census Data 


Cost of government for New Hamp- 
shire for year ending June 30. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


| Commerce-T rade 


Better distribution of groceries and 
other merchandise is cited in trade 
atlas just issued by Department of 
Commerce. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Review of 1926 
mestic production 
bauxite. 


and exports of 


Page 7, Col. 
Weekly grain export review. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


7 


Congress 
Continuation of full text of compila- 
tion of all laws passed by last Con- 
gress. 
Page 18, Col. 5 


Construction 


Bureau of Standards completes re- 
vision of National Electrical Safety 
code. 


Page 3, Col. 6 


Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals holds re- 
turn for fiscal year governed by Act 
of that year. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Digest of Law 
Decisions on Page 12. 


Customs 


Customs Court reclassifies kitchen 
set as entireties and levies duty :epa- 
rately on articles as of aluminum and 
of tin. 

Page 6, Col. 3 

Regulations issued by Secretary Mel- 
lon defining duties and functions of new 
Bureau of Customs. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Customs Court reduces duty on pe- 
trol apparatus. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Customs Court rules that crown gum 
is entitled to free entry. 

: Page 6, Col. 3 


Education 


First evening class in cooperative 
marketing for farmers is held at Gree- 
ley, Col. 





Page 5, Col. 5 

Edward T. Pickard describes the 

work of the Textile Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 14, Cul. 3 

Bureau of Education says function 

of State boards should be legislative. 

Page 1, Col. 


Elecirical Industry 


Bureau of Standards completes re- 
vision of National Electrical Safety 
Jode. 


2 


Page 3, Col. 6 


statistics of do- | 


Foodstuffs 


Low prices on agricultural crops are 
reported as likely to be continued. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Weekly cheese market review. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Foreign Affairs 


Personnel of delegation to Geneva 
Economie Conference to be announced 
soon by President. 

. Page 7, Col. 4 
Continuation of transcript of Senate 


hearings on Mexican and Nicaraguan | 


relations. 
Pages 10 and 11 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 14, Col. 2 


| Gov't Topical Survey 


Edward T. Pickard describes “the 
work of the Textile Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Page 14, 


I mmigration 


Monthly immigration list shows 
quota of Greece is exhausted for pres- 
ent fiscal year. 


Col. 3 


Page 14, Col. 1 
International Law 


Continuation of full text of memo- 
randum outlining the United States ob- 
jection to disarmament proposals. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

United States notifies Mexico that 
‘onvention to prevent smuggling will 
10t be renewed. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Iron and Steel 


Ore supply in South expected to 
prove long life district for iron and 
steel industry. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Imports of iron ore in 1926 greater 
than in recent years. 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Judiciary 
President to appoint two district 
judges soon. 
Page 14, Col. 6 
See special Index and Digest ‘of Law 
Decisions on Page 12. 


See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Labor 


Continuation of full text of long- 
shoremens’ bill. 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Manufacturers 


District Court, Minn, holds design 
patent for barn ventilator invalid by 
reason of prior publication and use. 

Page 12, Col. 2 

Claims rejected for patent on rotary 

Snap switches. 


Page 12, Col. 1 


| Charts illustrative of monthly ship- 
ments of enameled sanitary ware. 
Page 7 
Production of fertilizer rose in 1925, 
over 1923. 


Milling 
Threatened boycott of American flour 


»y Holland is delayed pending confer- 
¢nce in Washington. 


Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Weekly review of wheat stocks in 

storage. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Weekly grain export review. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 


| 
British industry to have representa- 
; tion at Mining Congress to be held 
in Canada. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
+ e 9 
Municipal Gov't 


War Department reports Baltimore 
lacks port facilities to handle grow- 
ing commerce. 

Page 7, Col. 2 


National Defense 


West Point records show 13 foreign 
countries have sent students to Mili- 
tary Academy since its formation. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
| Fund to restore “Old Ironsides” has 

reached $300,000. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Annual Army Air Corps contests to 
be held at Langley Field. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

Influenza epidemic on Army trans- 
port kills sour. 


Oil 
Continuation of full text of tax de- 
cision in determination of income tax 
returns of New York oil man. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Increase noted in petroleum exports 
from Maracaibo district in Venezulea, 
Page 7, Col. 4 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Packers 


Virginia cooperative association re- 
ports grading of lambs has resulted 
in obtaining better prices. 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Pure-bred hog prices in 1926 re- 
ported higher than during preceding 
four years. 





Page 4, Col. 5 
Patents 


See special Index and Digest of Law 
Decisions on Page 12. 


Pensions 


Departments consider ways to obviate 
lelay in payment of pensions. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 
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VERY citizen owes to the 
country a vigilant watch and 


close scrutiny of its public serv- 
ants, 
estimate 
usefulness.” 


President of the United States. 


and a fair and reasonable 
of their fidelity and 


—Graover Cleveland. 


1885—1889; 1893 —1897. 


YEARLY INDEX 
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‘$1 3.00 per Year, 


State Laws Limit Rae 
On Loans To Veterans 


Comptroller General Rules In- 
terest May Not Exceed 
Statutory Maximums. 


Banks 
the provisions of the 


are without authority, under 
World War Vet- 
Adjusted Act, to 
tharge a rate of interest on the loan 
to a veteran in excess of the legal rate 
of interest established for the state, ter- 
ritory, or possession of the United States 
in which the bank is located. 

That is the ruling of John R. McCarl, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, submitted on March 22 to Frank 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


erans Compensation 


Means Sought to Pay 
Pensions When Due 


The Departments of the Treasury and 
Interior, it was said orally at the White 
House on March 22, are considering 
ways and means of paying approxi- 
mately $38,900,000-in pensions due in 
May and June for which no appropria- 
tion was made by the Sixty-Ninth Con- 
gress when the Second Deficiency Bill 
failed to pass. 

Although the Bureau of Pensions, De- 
partment of the Interior, has announced 
that the checks for May and June will 
be mailed with the July allotment when 
funds for the new fiscal year are avail- 
able, an effort to prevent the hardships 
entailed by that procedure is being made, 
it was explained. 

The President’s viewpoint regarding 
the pensions was explained as follows: 


The question is being studied to see #f | 


some method can be reached for making 
the May and June payments but no satis- 
factory plan has yet been worked out. 
If any method can be devised to avoid 
the two months’ delay, the May and June 
payments will. be facilitated. 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Postal Service 


Union Traction Company is author- 
ized to carry mails in Indiana. 
Page 14, Col. 7 
Three changes approved in Railway 
Mail Service. 
Page 14, Col. 6 
Eighteen rural mail delivery routes 
discontinued. 
Page 14, Col. 2 
Fraud order issued against Danish 
lottery. 
Page 14, Col. ~7 
Cuba lists articles prohibited entry 
by ordinary mails. 
Page 14, Col. 7 
Mail messenger route changes. 
Page 14, Col. 6 


Prohibition 


District Court, Mass., upholds valid- 
ity of search warrant and seizure in 
prohibition case. 

Page 13, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


General Land Office announces pros- 
pective opening of 13,000 acres of pub- 
lic land in Arizona. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

General Land Office to lease 80 acres 
of coal land in Montana. ‘ 

Page 4, Col. 6 

President notes but little complaint 
over closing land offices. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Oil and gas lease sent to General 
Land Office. 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Alaskan lands to be opened to entry. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Public Utilities 


Colorado 
mitted. 


Radio 


Federal Radio Commission submits 
application blanks as basis for issuance 
of licenses. 


telephone merger per- 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 1, Col. 3 

Canadian delegation asks for alloca- 

sion of exclusive wave lengths for 
ase in Canada. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

Finland enacts radio control law. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Railroads 


Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass on legality of Idaho 
ruling declaring railroad rates on logs 
confiscatory. 

Page 13, Col. 4 

Continuation of text of order holding 
revision of freight rates on bananas 
as not justified. 





Page 8, Col. 1 
Canadian National Railways submits 
zonstruction program to Dominion Par- 
liament. e 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway files ob- 
jection in Nickel Plate merger appli- 
ration. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
[Continued on Page Three.] 
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| Mexioad Treaty 
On Smuggling 1 to. 


Be Terminated — 


of Commercial / 
Treaty Is Ascribed as Rea- 
son for Action by State 


Absence 


Department. 


Agreement Regarded 
As Disadvantageous 


Term of One Year Provided for 
to End on March 28 When 


Effectiveness Will 
Expire. 


The Department of State announced, 
March 22, that the Government has de- 
cided to terminate: the Convention be- 
tween the United States and Mexico for 
prevention of smuggling and certain 
other objects, and has accordingly given 
appropriate notice to the Government of 
Mexico. 

Notice was given the Mexican Govern- 
ment, March 21, it was explained orally 
by the department. The treaty will ex- 
pire March 28, one year after it went 
into effect. 

The objects of the convention were 
explained in a proclamation by President 
Coolidge, March 11, 1926, in ratifying 
the convention between the United States 
and Mexico, as being “to prevent the 
smuggling into their respective territor- 
ies of merchandise, narcotics and other 
commodities, the importation of which 
is prohibited by the laws of either coun- 
try, and of aliens, as well as to promote 
health and to protect animal and plant 
life and to conserve and develop the 
marine life resources off certain of their 
coasts.” ‘ 

State Department Explains. 

The full text of the statement issued 
by the Department of State follows: 

“The Convgntion between the United 
| States and xico to prevent smuggling 
and for certain other objects was signed 
December 23, 1925, ratified March 11, 
1926, and proclaimed March 18, 1926. 
It went into effect so far as the United 
States was concerned upon March 28, 
1926. 

“By its terms the Convention was to 
remain in force for one year, upon the 
expiration of which period, if no notice 
of a desire to terminate it had been 
given by either party, it was to continue 
in force until 30 days after either party 
should give notice of terminat‘on. 

“Upon due consideration the Govern- 
ment has conclude! to terminate the 
treaty at the expiration of the year, and 
has accordingly given the appropriate 
notice to the Government of Mexico. 

“It may be pointed out in this con- 
| nection that the United States has no 
commercial treaty with Mexico, and that 
in the circumstances it is not deemed 
advisable to continue in effect an ar- 
rangement which might in certain con- 
tingencies bind the United States to co- 
operation for the enforcement of laws 
or decrees relating to the importation 
of commodities of all sorts into another 
country with which this Government has 
no arrangement, by treaty of other- 
wise, safeguarding; American commerce 
against possible discrimination.” 

Provisions of Convention. 

The full text of the provisions of the 
convention follows: 

Section I—Smuggling. 

Article I. The High Contracting: Par- 
ties agree that all shipments of mer- 
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Ships of Government 
Fleet Show Profit 


Increased Voyage Revenues De- 
clared Due In Part To 
British Coal Strike. 


Merchant vessels under the American 
flag have handled an “unusual amount” 
of freight during the past half-year with 
the consequent larger return of voyage 
revenue, Brig. Gen. A. C. Dalton stated 
orally March 2 The majority of the 
vessels on Shipping Board Lines, he said, 
are showing a profit, whereas hereto- 
fore the Government has suffered losses 
on the operation of the Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

The large cargoes of coal and grain 
which have been moved during recent 
months in American bottoms, are ac- 
counted for mainly by the British coal 
strike, which in a large measure consti- 
tuted the increase voyage revenues, ac- 
cording to General Dalton. 

“We have never been,” the Fleet Cor- 
poration head said, “in such a favorable 
position in relation to revenues earned 
than during the past several months, 

T. V. O’Connor, chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, complimented General Dal- 
ton, for the record made during the past 
few months. 

“The Shipping Board and the Fleet 
Corporation are working in absolute har- 
mony,” Chairman O’Connor said. “The 
Fleet Corporation has the backing of the 
Poard to the limit. All we want is re- 
sults and we have been getting them 
through General Dalton and his organi- 
zation,” 





(NDEx 
INDEX 


Traffic 


In Arms 


Depends on Good Faith, 


Restrictions Opposed 
For Normal Industry 


Most of Products Used in War 
Declared Essential in 
Peace. 


The Department of State has just 
made public the memorandum sub- 
mitted at Geneva, March 18, by the - 
American delegation to the Prepar- 

* atory Commission on Disarmament. 
It summarizes the observations of 
the United States regarding the find- 
ings of the Joint Commis ‘on, which 
were submitted March 8. 

The first part of the full text of 
the memorandum was printed in the 
issue of March It expressed the 
opposition of America to interna- 
tional administration of any agree- 
ment limiting armament. The text 
continues: } 
Section II. This Section of the Joint 

Commission’s Report may be divided 

into two parts: ; 
(1) The advisability of the insertion 
in a General Disarmament Convention 
of provisions similar to those contained 
ir. the Statute of the International 

Labor Office (Articles 411 to 420 of 

the Treaty of Versailles) and 


oo 


serting such provisions in a convention 
regarding the prohibition of 
forms of warfare. 


As regards the insertiun of such pro- | 
visions in a convention limiting arma- 
ments, it is noted that the Joint Com- 


mission recommends a comprehensive 


plan of procedure, providing for investi- 
gation of complaints by a commission | 


of experts and action,upon the recom- 


mendation of that Commission by the | 


Councii of the League of Nations. 
Quite aside from the fact that the 

United States is not a member of the 

League of Nations and that 


mission of disputes to the Council for 
investigation and action would neces- 
sarily not concerr it, the American 


Government desires to call particular | 


attention to the declaration in which 
the American ° 
joined with the Delegations of Chile, 
Italy, and Japan in the Report of Sub- 
committee A on the questions contained 
in paragraph 2B of the report of the 
Preparatory Commission to the Council. 
The objections there setgforth from the 
military point of view to a system of 
control similar to that contained in the 
Statute of the International Labor Or- 
ganization would seem to be equally ap- 


plicable from the economic point of | 


view. 


Ill Will Is Predicted 
From International Control 


In regard to this general question, 
the American Government believes it 
appropriate to reiterate here the dec- 


laration which the American Delega- | 


tion at Geneva made jointly with the 


Delegations of the British Empire, Chile, | 
Italy, Japan and Sweden, with respect | 


to the question of international con- 
trol and supervision, the substance of 
which was as follows: 

«“* * % any form of supervision or 


control of armaments by an interna- | 


tional body is more calculated to foment 
ill will and suspicion between States 
than to create a spirit of international 
confidence, which should be one of the 


more important results of any agree- | 
ment for the reduction and limitation of | 


armaments. The execution of the pro- 


visions of any convention for the reduc- | 


tion and limitation of armaments must 


certain | 


| tice applied. 


conse- | 


quently proposals calling for the sub- | to the suggestion that in country X there 


| are certain indications which might be 


Delegation at Geneva | 
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would be comparable to the duties of the 
Commission proposed. 
“(2) It would be very difficult for the 


proposed Commission to arrive at unani- 
mous reports. More often there would 
be two or more divergent opinions, the 
choice between which would have to be 
taken by appeal to a higher body. In 
any case, in order to insure the super- 
vision of the execution by a State of its 
obligations, the Commission would re- 
quire to investigate further and to com- 
plete its information and to invite that 
State to furnish observations and ex- 
planationz. 
erable time, during which the situation 
under examination might change. 

“(3) 
posed of all the States signatories of the 
Convention, it would be unduly numerous 
and its procedure would, therefore, be 
very slow. If, on the other hand, 
were composed of some only among 
these States, the difficulty would arise 
of settling which of the countries ad- 
hering to the Convention should be rep- 
resented on it. 

“It has been contended by others that 
| it cannot be claimed that the creation 
| of supervisory organizations is impos- 

sible on material or practical grounds 
since many precedents already exist. It 


is further contended that a precedent | 


could be found in the Opium Conven- 


tion and in the Statute of the Interna- | 


ically, of in- | Sonal 
(2). The effect, economically, 


Labor Organization. The six 
delegations submitting this declaration 
wish to point out that there is no 
analogy between Opium and Disarma- 
' ment, and as to the extension of the 


Statute of the International Labor Of- | 
fice to Disarmament, this could not be | 
| invoked as a precedent; on the contrary, 


Subcommittee A had been asked to ex- 


amine whether the application of that | 


statute was possible or not. 


“(4) It is very doubtful whether the 
method of procedure contemplated for 
the proposed Commission can be in prac- 


plain the position. 
ceives reports which may possibly lead 


considered to show that that country 
is not fulfilling its formal obligations, 
or to show the grcwth of aggressive in- 
tentions against country Y. 
will find themselves 


mission? They 


| obliged at once to study questions which 
have not only a technical, but a political | 


aspect, and it is safe to assume that in 
many cases the members of the Com- 
mission will find themselves 
| by divergent political considerations. 


“If th i it \ s - | . ; | 
cate 1 Guts sues, Teen oe port relates to questions concerning the 


' convertibility of chemical factories for 


litical considerations may be disregarded; 
but if, as is more probable, the position 


that divergent opinions will come to light 
and the only way of removing them 


| would be by verifying the situation on | 


| the spot. This means that a proper ap- 
plication of the proposed method would 
| frequently lead to inquiries on the spot. 


“The delegations subscribing to this 


would follow from these inquiries. It is 
that, in certain circumstances, one coun- 
try might bring a charge against an- 


information about the secret defensive 
| organizations of the country accused. 
Moreover, the delegations of the British 
Empire, Chile, the United States of 
America, Italy, and Japan, are entirely 
unable to accept for their own govern- 
ments anything in the nature of itinerant 
inquisitorial commissions. 





depend upon the good faith of nations | 


scrupulously to carry out their treaty 
obligations.” 


With reference to a proposal for com- | 
missions of inquiry, et cetera, submitted | 


by certain delegations—generally sim- 
ilar to the proposals of the Joint Com- 
mission—the six delegations above men- 
tioned submitted the following observa- 
tions: 

“(1) The work of the proposed Com- 
mission would be complicated in the 
highest degree. It should not only be 
regarded from a technical point of view 
(military and economic), but should also 
be regarded from a political point of 


view, since, as Subcommittee A has al- | 
ready shown, the primary criterion as | 
to whether the armaments of a country | 


are designed for defensive or offensive 
purposes lies in an appreciation of the 
political intentions ,of the Government 
interested. The Commission in question 
would, therefore, be called upon carefully 
to take account not only of military and 
economic considerations, but also polit- 
ical considerations. In other words, 
the Commission should be composed of 
quite exceptional representatives of each 
country, and, if it were to do its work 


effectively, it should in fact be a kind | 


of International General Staff. 


Unanimous Reports 
Declared Unlikely 


“It would be extremely difficult for 
such a body to carry out its duties. It 
would be inevitebly driven to encroach 
on the legitime‘e functions of these 
bodies which, in all countries, are en- 
trusted by Governments with the duty of 
advising on the measures to be taken to 
insure the safety of the State and to 
place it in a position to fulfil its inter- 
national obligations. 

“Tt has been contended by others that 


the above use of the term ‘International | 


Genera! Staff’ can not really be applied 
to a Commission of this sort; it was fur- 
ther contended that the powers of such 
a Commission would not differ appre- 
ciably from those of many existing com- 
missions The six delegations submitting 
this declaration do not share this opin- 
ion; they know of no body whose duties 


No Precedents Found 
For Inquisitorial Action 


erations on this question that the ‘unfor- 
tunate results, both political and techni- 
cal,’ mentioned above, which the six dele- 
gations submitting this declaration claim 
would follow from these inquiries, would 


general satisfaction.’ 
no such 
been carried out in the past, it is diffi- 


Since, 


| can be held. 


| at their disposal, the reports drawn up 


further objections. 

“From the technical point of view, 
any conclusions at which the Commis- 
sion might arrive ‘without inquiry and 
| direct control likely to affect the secret 
military preparations of the different 
States’ would be liable to be completely 
| erroneous and misleading. The result 
might be that technical 
would be writing reports impugning the 
food faith of nations without having at 
their disposal the essential facts such 
as could only be gleaned from a first- 
hand study of the situation on the spot. 
And, in general, it is inconceivable that 
governments can view, without irrita- 
tion, the requests for explanations which 
would be the result of insufficient data 
and which might, therefore, be regarded, 
according to the different circumstances 
of the case, as vexatious, disingenuov;:, 
or actually provocative. 

“(6) The work so far carried out by 
Subcommittee A proves, in the opinions 
of the Delegations subscribing to the 
present declaration, that the only basis 
on which it is possible to hope for satis- 
factory and permanent results is the 
creation of an atmosphere of good faith. 
It cannot be denied psychologically and 
from all experience that the introduction 
} of restrictions upon the sovereign rights 





This would require consid- | 


| only been imposed as the result of ex- 
If this organization were com- | 


it | 
, nature should not be contemplated in 





| psychological 


' this declaration are of the opinion, on | 


An example will best ex- | 
The Commission re- | 


} national industries concerned. 
What will | 
be the position of the proposed Com- | 


influenced ! 


is a complicated one, then it is safe to | 
say that these political considerations are | 
| bound to hamper an impartial inquiry. | 
{In such a situation it is to be feared 


| stated above. 
| posal that each State undertake to estab- 


x ; | ercising or training by military per- 
declaration consider that most unfortu- € ev p 


| nate results both political and technical, | 


| impossible to disregard the possibility | 


other in order to obtain, unjustifiiably, | 


; out that no nation could safely agree | 
| to refrain from 


| ternational conventions prchibiting the 
| use of such warfare. 
; pare against attack by such warfare, 


in fact not exist since ‘inquiries of this | 
kind have already been carried out to the | 
obviously, | 
inquiries of this nature have ! 


| cult to understand how such a contention | : 
; | such expenditure. 


“() Further, at may be pointed out | Commission relative to the usefulness of 
that if, in fact, it were decided to limit | 
the task of the proposed Commission to | 
| examining, comparing and drawing con- | 
clusions from the variety of information | 
| pressed by the American Delegation on 


by the Commission would give rise to | the Preparatory 


Commission 


' Argentine, 





Military Expenses 
Rejected as Basis 


Budgets Held Deceptive as Cri- 
terion of Strength of 
Forces. 


of each State, tends to militate against 
the creation of this atmosphere. 

“It is common knowledge that in every 
country restrictions of all kinds are 
necessary, but these restrictions have 


perience and by the nation itself in the 
exercise of its sovereign powers. The 
Delegations of the British Empire, Chile, ; 
the United States, Italy, Japan, and 
Sweden consider that restrictions of this 


international engagements except where 
absolutely necessary and with the fullest 
consent and approval of the nations con- 


' cerned. 


Divergence of Views 


| Expressed Over Declaration 


“With regard to this entire declara- 
tion, it developed during the proceedings 
on this question in ‘Subcommittee A that 
others contended that the authors of this 
declaration in setting forth their ob- 
servations had stressed political and | 
arguments and omitted 
technical arguments. The signatories of 


the contrary, that they have submitted 
both technical and political arguments; 
but in any case it will be for the Pre- 
paratory Commission to make this dis- 
tinction if it sees fit.’ ”’ 

In regard to the second part of the 
Joint Commission’s answer to this ques- 
tion, relative to the insertion in a con- 
vention for the prohibition of certain 
forms of warfare of provisions similar 
to those in the Charter of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, it is observed that 
the recommendations of the Joint Com- 
mission confine themselves to the typical 
case of chemical warfare. It is further 
observed that these recommendations are 
conditioned upon agreements among the 





The American Government does not 
consider that such agreements are in 
any way germane to tke question of the 
limitation of national armaments. It is 


the chemical products which may be 
utilized for military purposes in time 
of war are essential to the daily peace- | 
time life of industry. 

Section III. This section of the Re- 


well known that the great majority -' 


the manufacture of poison gas, and 
means for hindering their conversion 
to such use. Proposals to that end are ' 
made by the Joint Commission. 

The views of the American Gov- 
ernment as to the appropriateness of 
the conclusion of industrial agreements | 
among chemical industries have keen 
With respect to the pro- 


lish as a crime at common law any ex- 


sons or civilians in the use of poisons | 
or bacteria, and in particular, the ex- 
ercising or training of air squadrons, | 
it is the opinion of the American Gov- | 
ernment that sich a proposal is im- | 
practicable. 

In this connection it may be pointed 


preparations for de- 
fense against attack by chemical war- | 
fare regardless of the existence of in- ! 


In order to pre- 


training in chemical matte:. is essential. 
To forbid absolutely training in the 





| use of poisons and bacteria would, in 
| the broadest meaning, put an end to | 
“It was contended during the delib- | 


chemical and medical research. Such ; 
a measure would be impossitle to ad- 


| minister. 


Military Expenditures 
Opposed As Criterion 

Section IV. This section deals with 
the possibility of using military ex- 
penditure das a criterion for the com- 
parison of armaments, and of effect- 
ing arms limitation by a limitation of 


The conclusions reached by the Joint 


taking into consideration military ex- 
penditures in the comparison or limita- 
tion of armaments serve to emphasize 
the point of view which has been ex- | 


Commission, namely, 
that military expenditure constitutes 
neither a real measure for the compari- , 
son of armaments nor an equitable basis 
for che limitation of armaments. The 
Joint Commission’s report points out 
that certain groups of countries having 
similar military organizations, similar 
wage levels and standards of living, 
might profitably use expenditure as a 
standara for the comrarison of their 
armaments. The American Government 
does not doubt that it might be possible 
for certain countries to employ such a 
method of comparison profitably as 
among them-elves. 

Without commenting in detail upon 
the conclusions reached Ly the Joint 
Commission on this subject, the Ameri- 
can Government believes that the true 
relation of bu.getary expenditure to 
the comparison of limitation of arma- 
ments is accurately stated in the dec- 
laration made by the Delegations of | 
Germany, the Argentine, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and the United 
States at the meeting of Subcommittee 
A of the Preparatory Commission as | 
follows: 

“The Delegations of Germany, the | 
Japan, the Netehrlands, 
Sweden, and the United States of 
America are of the opinion that while 





| of pay, 
| charges, 


| expenditure 


| sity 


Smuggling 
Conyention 


the reduction in national expenditure 
on armaments is highly desirable as one 
of the results to be attained by the re- 
duction and limitation of armaments. 
this result would automatically follow 
from any effective reduction and limita- 
tion of armaments, 


“They are strongly of the opinion 
that monetary expenditure for the crea- 
tion and maintenance of armaments does 
not afford either a true measure of 
armaments or a fair basis for limita- 
tion of armaments. They hold this 
opinion for the following reasons: 

“(1) The direct and indirect costs of 
personnel under the conscriptive and vol- 
untary systems are so variable in dif- 
ferent countries and in their overseas 
possessions and are influenced by so 
many different factors that these costs 
are practically impossible of simple and 


| equitable conversion to a common basis. 


“(2) Due also to differences in rates 
product’ »n costs, maintenance 
costs of labor and material, 
varying standards of living, variations 
in the rates of exchange and lack of 
uniformity in the preparation of bud- 
gets, any attempt to apply this method 
of limitation would be unfair and in- 
equitable. 

“(3) The method of limitation of ex- 
penditure is an indirect method of ob- 
taining a limitation or reduction of ar- 
maments. All methods heretofore con- 
sidered have been positive and direct; 
the application of “an indirect method 
seems highly undesirable as a means of 
accomplishing what might better be ac- 
complished by direct methods. 

“The above mentioned delegations 
maintain their opinion that from a tech- 
nical standpoint armaments can be ef- 
fectively limited by direct methods. 

“(4) While comparison without lim- 
itation is possible, obviously there can 
be no equitable limitation of expendi- 
ture by international agreement without 
a comparison. In other words, compari- 
son of expenditure is a prerequisite to 
equitable limitation of expenditure. 
Therefore, since comparison cannot be 
made between budgets of different coun- 
tries, as has been agreed upon in the 


{ study of standards of comparison, it will 


be impracticable to use a budgetary 


tion and limitation of armaments. 
“For these reasons the above delega- 


| method in any formula for the reduc- ! 


tions are firmly of the opinion that; the | 


method of limitation of armaments 
based upon the limitation of budgetary 
expenditure is impracticable, inequitable 
and hence inadmissible. 

“Since the mandate of the Prepara- 


| tory Commission calls for a reply to this 


question only in case the limitation of 
is considered practicable, 
and since in the opinicn of the above- 
mentioned delega’‘ons the method seems 


inapplicable, it would appear that the re- | 


ply to the question submitted should be, 
that the limitation of expenditure is not 


| a practicable method for the limitation 


or reduction of armaments.” 
Section V. This Section relates to the 


: principle upon which it will be possible 


to draw up a scale of armaments per- 
missible to the various countries, taking 


' into consideration population, resources, 


and character of the 
te cetera. 


railways, 


Views of America 


' Accord With Reply 


Public 
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State Department Gives Notice to Mexico 
Smuggling Convention Will Be Terminated 


Absence of Commercial Treaty Ascribed as Reason for 
Permitting Agreement to Lapse After Year. 
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chandise crossing the International 
Boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico, originating in and consigned 
from either of the two countries, shall 
be covered by a shipper’s export declar- 
ation, and a copy of the same, verified 
by the appropriate officials of the coun- 
try of origin, shall be furnished to the 
customs officials of the country of desti- 
nation. It is agreed also that the appro- 
priate officials of either country shall 
give such information as the appropri- 
ate officials of the other country may re- 
quest concerning the transportation of 
cargoes or the shipment of merchandise 
crossing the International Boundary line. 


Article II. The High Contracting Par- 
ties agree that clearance of shipments 
of merchandise by water, air or land 
from any of the ports of either country 
to a port of entrance of the other coun- 
try shall be denied if such shipment com- 
prises articles the introduction of which 
is prohibited or restricted for whatever 
cause in the country to which such ship- 
ment is destined, provided, however, that 
such clearance shall not be denied on 
shipments of restricted merchandise when 
there has been complete compliance’ with 
the conditions of the laws of both coun- 
tries. 

It shall also be deemed to be the 
obligation of both of the High Con- 
tracting Parties to prevent by every 
possible means, in accordance with the 
laws of each particular country, the 
clearance of any vessel or other vehicle 
laden with merchandise destined tq any 
port or place when there shall be rea- 
sonable cause to believe that such mer- 
chandise or any part thereof, whatever 
may be its ostensible destination, is in- 
tended to be illegally. introduced into 
the territory of the other Party. 

Article III. The High Contracting 
Parties reciprocally agree to exchange 
promptly all available information con- 
cerning the names and activities of all 
persons known or suspected to be en- 
gaged in violations of the laws of the 
United States or Mexico with respect 
to smuggling or the introduction of pro- 
hibited or restricted articles. 

Article IV. The High Contracting 
Parties agree that no merchandise or 
property of any character shall be au- 
thorized to be cleared or despatched out 
of either country, across the Interna- 
tional Boundary line, except through 
ports or places duly authorized to clear 
such merchandise or property, and to 
or through duly authorized. ports or 
places on the opposite side of said 


| Boundary line; provided, that merchan- 
| dise or property may be transported 


across said boundary line at any con- 
venient place under special circum- 


. : . ' stances and after permits by both coun- 
geographical situation, length and na- | 


ture of maritime communications, den- ! 


The views of the American Govern- | 


ment are in general accord with the re- 


ply to this quetsion contained in the Re- | n ‘ 
| mation relative to the study and use of 
' the most effective scientific and adminis- 
| trative means for the suppression and 


port of Subcommittee A and it does not 
appear to be necessary to restate those 
views in this document. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the conclusions 


reached by the Joint Commission in re- | 


ply to this questio~ indicate with a fair 
degree of clearness that the only factor 


which can be applied with any accuracy | 
| able measures to prevent the departure 
' of persons destined to territory of the 


is that of population and that the ap- 
plication of this factor in the matter of 
limitation or reduction of armaments 
should be merely a basis for the deter- 
mination of the maximum allowable 
amount of personnel in the armed forces. 

Section VI. This Section deals with 


tries have been issued thereof. 

Article V. The High Contracting Par- 
ties agree that they will exchange all 
available information concerning the ex- 
istence and extent of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases of persons, animals, 
birds, or plants, and the ravages of in- 
sect pests and the measures being taken 
to prevent their spread. 

The parties will also exchange infor- 


eradication of such diseases and insect 
pests. 
Section II.—Migration of Persons. 
Article VI. Each of the High Contract- 
ing Parties agrees to employ all reason- 


other, except at or through. regular ports 
or places of entry or departure estab- 


! lished by the High Contracting Parties. 


the influence of the material resources | 


of a country on its war strength. 

It is noted that the Joint Commission 
has approached the consideration of this 
quetsion apparently with a view to point- 
ing out those factors which it would be 
necessary to equalize or to compensate 
for in order to allow the various coun- 
tries of the world to wage war upon 


footing. 

The American Government does not 
desire to comment in detail upon the 
observations of the Joint Commission in 


this regard since it will be readily ad- | 


mitted that in order to wage an effective 
war a country must have either within 
its own borders or accessible to it else- 
where the necessary supplies of raw ma- 


| terials, manufactured goods, and finan- 


cial resources. With respect to these 
materials, each country is faced with a 
separate problem which, in a general 
sense, can never be solved by artificial 
international agreements. Those coun- 
tries rich in raw materials and indus- 
trial facilities cannot be deprived of that 
wealth nor can countries poor in such 
wealth be provided with it except 


through the normal course of agricul- , , 
| ment or its institutions, when not in- 


tural and industrial development. 

Section VII. This Section indicates 
certain elements of a country’s war-time 
power which are, in the opinion of the 
Joint Commission, capable of being ex- 
pressed in figures, 

It may be pointed out in passing that 
the list of the raw materials indicated 
by the Joint Commission as essential 
for waging war does not appear to be 
complete. 

Section VIII. The final Section of the 
report contains the Joint Commission’s 
views relative to the possibility of con- 
sidering areas or regions of the world 
as essentially self-supporting economi- 
cally. This question was raised in con- 
nection with the consideration of the 
practicability of regional agreements for 
arms limitation. 

The American Government believes 
that the problem of land and air arma- 
ment are particularly susceptible of re- 
gional limitation agreements quite re- 
gardless of whether the regions covered 


Article VII. In all cases in which a 
national of one of the High Contracting 
parties is to be deported or expelled from 
the territory of the other, and in the 


| cases in which a national of either coun- 


try subject to deportation is allowed vol- 
untarily to depart for the country of his 


| nationality in lieu of deportation, due 


; one another on a more or less equal | 





notice will be given the proper consular 
representative of the country of such na- 
tional. 

Article VIII. In all cases in which 
either of the High Contracting Parties 
may suspend or waive its regulations re- 
lating to the contracting of laborers in 
the territory of the other, or in cases 
where either of the High Contracting 
Parties may grant special permits for 
contract labor, the country granting such 
permits or so suspending or waiving its 
regulations will give due notice thereof 
to the other. a 

Article IX. The High Contracting 
Parties mutually agree that they will 
exchange information regarding per- 
sons proceeding to the country of the 
other and regarding activities of any 
persons on either side of the border, 
when there is reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that such persons are engaged 


| in unlawful migration activities or in 


conspiracies against the other govern- 


compatible with the public interest. 

Section If.—Fisheries. Preamble. 

For the three following purposes, 
namely: 

(1) To facilitate the labors of the 
corresponding authorities in conserving 
and developing the marine life resources 
in the ocean waters off certain coasts of 
each nation; 

(2) To prevent smuggling in all kinds 
of marine products; 

(3) And to consider and to make 


by such agreements might be economi- 
cally self-contained or not. While the 
observations of economic experts on this 
subject are perhaps of interest, the 
practicability of regional agreements 
will be determined eventually by politi- 
cal conditions and by decisions of gov- 
ernments as to whether they wish to 
adopt a policy which promises an imme- 
diate limitation of land and air arma- 


‘ ments, i 
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recommendations with respect to the 
collection of the revenue from fish and 
other marine products. 


The Government of the United States 
of America and Government of the 
United Mexican States agree as follows: 


Article X. The High Contracting 
Parties agree that the waters dealt with 
under this Convention shall be the 
waters off the Pucific Coasts of Cali- 
fornia, United States of America, and 
Lower California, Mexico including 
both territorial and _ extra-territorial 
waters, the latter being the westward 
extension of the former. 


Article XI. The High Contracting 
Parties agree to establish within two 
months after the exchange of _ratifica- 
tions of this Convention a Commission, 
to be known as the International Fisher- 
ies Commission—United States and Mex- 
ico, that shall consist of four members, 
two to be appointed by each party. This 
Commission shall continue to exist so 
long as this convention shall remain in 
force. 

Each party shall pay the salaries and 
expenses of its own members and the 
joint expenses incurred by the Com- 
mission shall be paid by the two High 
Contracting Parties in equal moieties. 

The Commission is hereby empowered 
to organize, to appoint its staff, and to 
fulfill the requirements of this section. 

The Commission shall make a thorough 
study of whatever subjects are neces- 


sary for carrying out the purpose of | 


this section and shall submit recommen- 
dations unanimously approved by the 
Commission to each Government for con- 
sideration and approval covering what- 
ever the Commission deems necessary 
for the accomplishment of the purposes 
of this section. This study shall be un- 
dertaken within two months after ap- 
pointment of the Commission and the 
recommendations shall be submitted as 
soon as practicable. 

Article XII. The High Contracting 
Parties agree that if, after its study of 
conditions, the International Fisheries 
Commission recommends the adoption of 
regulations regarding the subjects set 
forth in the preamble and such regu- 
lations are approved by each Govern- 
ment, they shall become binding upon 
the authorities of both countries and 
shall be enforced by them. 

The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the authorities of their respective 
ports shall refuse to permit any end all 
fish or marine products to enter the 
ports if brought into port from the 
waters specified in Article X and if the 
port authorities have reasonable grounds 
to believe that the master has obtained 
his cargo in violation of the laws of 
either of the High Contracting Parties, 
the regulations which may be adopted, 
or the provisions of this Convention. 

Fines may be imposed in such cases 
or such cargoes thus illegally obtained 
may be declared forfeiter and sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. Any pro- 
ceeds therefrom shall be regarded as be- 
longing to the High Contracting Parties 
in equal moieties and to the extent that 
may be determined by the High Con- 
tracting Parties to be necessary shall be 
made available for use in payment of 
the salaries and expenses of the Com- 
mission as provided for in Article XI 
of this Convention. 

The International Fisheries Commis- 
sion will inform and will keep informed 
all port authorities of both nations con- 
cerning any and all regulations which 
may have been established. 

Section IV.—General Provisions. 

Article XIII. It is agreed that when 
compatible with the public interest the 
officers and employes of the respective 
Governments of the United States and 
Mexico shall, upon request, be directed 


Disease 


Prevalence 


Influenza Epidemic 


On Troop Ship Takes 
Toll of Four Lives 


| 
Total of Sixty-Eight Cases 
Reported on Army Trans- 
port “Chateau 
Thierry.” 


An epidemic of influenza, totaling 68 
cases,'and 11 cases of mumps have oc- 
curred, with four resulting deaths, aboard 
the Army transport “Chateau Thierry,” 
now enroute from New York to San 
Francisco with approximately 900 recruit 
soldiers aboard, in addition to about 100 
first-class passengers, the Department 
of War was informed March 22. 

Forty-five of the influenza cases are 
among the troops. Eleven soldiers also 
are suffering with mumps, it was 
stated. First-class passengers suffering 
from influenza total six, and one second 
class passenger is afflicted. Six mem- 
bers of the crew are prostrated with the 
disease, the Department announced. 

All of the patients, the Department 
was informed, are in the hospital of the 
ship or on deck, and four surgeons and 
a number of nurses are caring for them. 
The vessel, according to information re- 
ceived at the Department, originally was 
scheduled to arrive at San Francisco 
on March 25, but due to the emergency 
she is running at high speed and may 
arrive March 23. 

The four enlisted men who succumbed, 
and the immediate causes of death were 
announced as follows: 

Private Gordon P. Brown, coast ar- 
tillery corps, influenza and pneumonia; 
Private Grover I. Daniel, infantry, intes- 
tinal indigestion; Private Albert C. John- 
son, field artillery, influenza; Private 
Daniel Serfazo, air corps, influenza. 
to furnish such available records and 
files, or certified copies thereof, as may 
be considered essential to the trial of 
civil or criminal cases. 

The costs of transcripts of records, de- 
positions, certificates and letters roga- 
tory in civil or criminal cases shall be 
paid by the nation requesting them. 

Letters rogatcry and commissions shall 
be executed with all possible despatch 
and copies of official records or docu- 
ments shall be certified promptly by the 
appropriate officials in accordance with 
the provisions of the laws of the re- 
spective countries. 

This Article shall apply only to cases 
involving matters covered by this treaty. 

Article XIV. The High Contracting 
Parties agree to enact and enforce such 
legislation as may be necessary to make 
effective the provisions of this Conven- 
tion with appropriate penalties for the 
violation thereof. 

Article XV. This Convention shall be 
ratified, and the ratifications shall be, 


- 


9 


exchanged at the City of Washington as 


soon as possible. 

The Convention shall come into ef- 
fect at the expiration of ten days from 
the date of its publication in conform- 
ity with the laws of the High Contract- 
ing Parties, and it shall remain in force 
for one year. 

If upon the expiration of one year 
after the Co vention shall have been in 
force no notice is given by either party 
of a desire to terr.inate the same, it 

| shall continue in force until thirty days 

after either party shall have given notice 
to the other: of a desire to terminate 
the Convention. 

In witness whereof the respective 
plenipotentiaries have signed the pres- 
ent Convention both in the English and 
Spanish languages, and have thereunto 
affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of 
Wafhington this twenty-third day of 
December, one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-five. 

FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
MANUEL C. TELLEZ. 
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Electrical 


Safety Code 


Maximum Interest 
For State Applies 


To Veterans’ Loans 


Comptroller General Rules 
Rate May Not Exceed 
Limit Provided by 
Statute. 


[Continued From Pege 1.] 


: of the Veterans’ 


ane Director 


Hines, 
Bureau. 

The interest rate on loans made to 
veterans by a bank outside the continen- 
tal United States and not within any 
Federal Reserve District, Mr. McCarl ex- 
plained, “may not exceed the legal rate 
of interest established for the territory 
or possession wherein the bank is lo- 
cated and may not exceed by more than 
2 per centum the maximum rate charged 
in any or all Federal Reserve districts 
at the rate of the loan for the discount 
of 90-day commercial paper.” 

The full text of McCarl’s ruling on 
this subject follows: 

There has been received your letter 
of March 10, 1927, requesting further 
consideration of your submission of 
1927, questions 1, 4, 5, 
and 6 of which were not fully answered 
in decision of February 23, 1927, for 
the reasons there siated that these four 
questions were not involved in any case 
pending before the Bureau requiring 
action on a proposed payment or obliga- 
tion of public funds. 


Circumstances Changed. * 


Under such circumstances, said ques- 
tions cannot be made the basis of an 
authoritative decision by this office. 
But in view of the representations now 
made, the four questions are stated and 
considered as follows: 

“1, What effect has the State law 
establishing interest rates on the rate 
that may be charged for loans secured 
by Adjusted Service Certificates? Thus, 
where the Federal Reserve rate for the 
discount of 90-day commercial paper 
reaches 415 per cent, may a loan be 
made at 6% per cent in a State where 
the maximum legal rate is 6 per cent?” 


There is nothing in the statute author- 
izing a bank to charge a rate of in- 
terest on the loan to a veteran in ex- 
cess of the legal rate of interest estab- 
lished for the State, territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States in which the 
bank is located. The rate fixed in the 
statute is a maximum rate which could 
be charged only if not in excess of the 
authorized State rate. 
the illustration given, 6 per cent would 
be the maximum rate of interest au- 
thorized. 

“4. Where the rate of interest charged 
exceeds the rate specified in the Act, 
As the note thereby voided? - If not, what 
is the penalty?” 

Clause of Act Cited. 

Section 502(h) of the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act of May 19, 
1924, 43 Stat. 128, provides as follows: 

“(h) No payment upon any note shall 
ke made under this section by the Di- 
rector to any bank, unless the note 
when presented to him is accompanied 
by an affidavit made by an officer of the 
bank which made the loan, before a 
notary public or other officer designated 
for the purpose by regulation of the 
Director, and stating that such bank has 
not charged or collected, or attempted 
to charge or collect, directly or indi- 
rectly, any fee or other compensation 
(except interest as authorized by this 
in respect of any loan made 
under this section by the bank to a vet- 
eran. Any bank which, or director, offi- 
cer, or employe thereof who, does so 
charge, collect, or attempt to charge or 
collect any such fee or compensation, 
shall be liable to the veteran for a pen- 
alty of $100, to be recovered in a civil 
suit brought by the veteran. The Di- 


rector shall upon request of any bank or | 


veteran furnish a blank form for 
affidavit.” 


such 


The exception, contai in the paren- | ; 
wel , contained in the paren- | be punished by a fine of not more than 


theses, to the prohibition against charg- 
ing or collecting any fee or compensa- 
tion for a loan based on an adjusted 


by the statute constitutes a “fee or other 
compensation” within the meaning of the 
provision and is prohibited. This being 
true, the affidavit required by the statute 
should show clearly that the rate of in- 
terest charged or collected or attempted 
to be charged or collected does not ex- 
ceed the rate of interest authorized by 


the statute; and it is to be assumed that | 


no officer of a bank would make the re- | states and, therefore, not within any 


quired affidavit if the interest rate 
charged or collected or attempted to be 


charged or collected was in excess of the | 


rate authorized by the statute, and in 


ment upon any note shall be made.” 


Note Would be Voided. 


Therefore, in so far as the Government 
is concerned, the note would be voided 
by the charging or collecting of interest 
in excess of that authorized by the 
statute. The penalty in the amount of 
$100, -as_ provided for in the statute, is 
not recoverable by the veteran from the 


Government, but in a civil suit brought 


against the bank by the veteran. 

“5. May the notes discounted in 
advance where such action results ‘in 
bringing the actual interest rate in ex- 
cess of the maximum? Thus, where a 
note for $100, term one year, at 6 per 
cent is discounted, the veteran receives 
only $94, the bank receiving in excess 
of 6 per cent on its actual loan of $94, 
If such discounting is illegal, what is 
the penalty?” 

The first part of this quetsion was an- 
swered in the prior decision. As to the 
penalty, see answer to question 4, supra, 

“6. What is the maximum rate of in- 
terest that gnay be charged by a bank 
loeated outside the continental United 


° 
se 





Accordingly, in | 








THE UNITED STATES DAITTY: 


Science 


News-Summary of Today's iene 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE.] 
Summary of rate decisions by the | holders in foreclosure on irrigation sys- 


I, C. C. 


Page 8, Col. 7], 
Summary of rate complaints filed 


with the I. C. C. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Schedules suspended proposing to 
cancel joint through rates on grain. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
Detroit & Ironton Railroad asks 
right to build 14-mile-branch. 
Page 8>.Col. 6 


Reclamation 


Supreme Court of the United States 
to pass on suit of trustees for bond- 
holders in foreclosure on irrigation sys- 
tem in Idaho. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Shipping 


owner of ship may sue in own name as 
equitable plaintiff. ‘ 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Court , Appeals of Fifth 
unnecessary delay was caused. 
Page 12, Col. 4 
War Department reports Baltimore 
lacks port facilities to handle growing 
commerce. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Unusual amount of freight handled 
by Merchant Marine in.epast_ six 
months. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Conference Agreement reached on 
zargo rates betweelt Houthiaatyton and 
New York. 


steamer for $30,000. 


Page 8, Col. 6 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
to pass on suit of trustees for bond- 


Proofs Are Required 
Of Compliance With 


Longshoremen’s Act 


The Longshoremen’s Bill (Public 
Law No. 803) was passed in the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress. It 
extended workmen’s compensation 
to longshoremen. 

The first part of the full text of 
the act, printed in the issues .of 
March 14 to 22, defined the terms 
used, specified the coverage of its 

provisions, listed the benefits to be 

paid for specific injuries, and pre- 
scribed regulations governing pay- 
ments. The text continues: 

Insurance Policies: 

Sec. 36. (a) Every policy or contract 
of insurance issued under authority of 


; this Act shall contain (1) a provision 


to carry out the provisions of section 
35, and (2) a provision that insolvency 
or bankruptey of the employer and-or 
discharge therein shall not relieve the 
carrrier from payment of compensation 
for disability or death sustained by an 
employe during the life of such policy 
or contract 

(b) No contract or policy of insurance 
issued by a carrier under this Act shall 
be canceled prior to the date specified in 
such contract or policy for its expiration 
until at least 30 days have elapsed after 
a notice of cancellation has been sent 
to the deputy commissioner and to the 
employer in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subdivision (c) of section 12. 

Certificate of Compliance with this 
Act: 


Sec. 37. No stevedoring firm shall be | 


employed in any compensation district 
by a vessel of by hull owners until it pre- 
sents to such vessel or hull owners a 


certificate issued by a deputy commis- 
| 


sioner assigned to such district that it 


has complied with the provisions of this | 
' Act requiring the securing of compensa- 
Any person vio- | 


tion to its employes. 
lating the provisions of this section shall 


$1,000, or by imprisonment for not more 


Penalty for Failure to Secure Compen- 
sation: 


Sec: 38.. Any employer required to se- 


/ cure the payment of compensation un- 


der this Act who fails to secure such 
compensation shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or by both such 


Federal Reserve District?” 
There is some doubt whether loans by 
banks outside of any 


is no provision made for a maximum 
rate of interest. But considerimg the 
purpose and intent of the statute in its 
entirety, it may reasonably be con- 
cluded that the Congress intended vet- 
erans to have the loan privilege in any 
“State, Territory, possession, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The interest rate on loans made to 
veterans by a bank located outside the 


any Federal Reserve District, may not 
exceed the legal rate of interest estab- 
lished for the territory or possession 
wherein the bank is located and may not 
exceed by more than 2 per centum per 
annum the maximum rate charged in 
any or all Federal Reserve Districts at 
the date of the loan for the discount of 
90-day commercial paper. 

: That is to say, if there is a variation 
in the discount rate in different Federal 
Reserve Districts, the highest rate may 
be taken as the basis for establishing 
the maximum rate of interest on loans 
made by veterans on their adjusted 
service certificates in a territory or pos- 
session of the United States outside of 
any Federal Re: sve District. 


Jircuit, | 
holds demurrage not allowable where | 





| than one year, or by both such fine and | 


» ; arcs ; | imprisonment. 
service certificate indicates that interest 


at a rate in excess of that authorized | 


| ment of Commerce. 





| disabled 


| Vocational 
| with the Commission in such educational 


tem in Idaho. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass on legality of Idaho 
ruling declaring railroad rates on logs 
confiscatory. 
Page 13, Col. 4 
Supreme Court of the Unted States 
is in recess until April 11. 


Tariff 


President withholds comment on pro- 
posal of Premier King for tariff reci- 
procity with Canada pending study of 
proposal. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Tariff Commission to make produc- 
tion cost study of cherries. 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Distict Court holds that beneficial | Taxation 


Internal Revenue collections for 
eight months ended February 28 ex- 
ceed corresponding figure for 1926. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 

Decisions on Page 6. 


Territories 


Alaskan lands to be opened to entry. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Textiles 


Edward T. Pickard describes the 
work of the Textile Division, Depart- 


Page 14, Col. 3 


United States imports of cotton 


| cloth decline in 1926. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Shipping Board authorizes sale of | 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Veterans , 


Comptroller General rules banks are 
without authority to charge veterans 
for loans interest in excess of legal 
rate. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


fine and imprisonment. This section 


shall not affect any other liability of the ; 


employer under this Act. 

Administration: 

Sec. 39. (a) Except as 
specifically provided, the United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission 
shall administer the provisions of this 
Act, and for such purpose the Commis- 
sion is authorized (1) to make such rules 
and regulations; (2) to appoint and fix 
the compensation of 
technical assistants and medical ad- | 
visers, and, subject to the provisions of 
the Civil Service laws, to appoint, and, 
in accordance with the Classification Act 
of 1923, to fix the compensation of such 
deputy commissioners (except deputy 
commissioners appointed under subdivi- 
sion (a) of section 40) and other. officers 
and employes; and (3) to make such ex- 
penditures (including expenditures for 
personal services and rent at the seat of 


| paratus’ 


| age; Modulators: 


! 
and power requested: 


such temporary | 





government and elsewhere, for law 
books, books of reference, periodicals 
and for printing and binding) as may be 
necessary in the administration of this 
Act. All expenditures of the Commis- 
sion in the administration of this Act 
shall be allowed and paid as provided in 
section 45 upon the presentation of item- 
ized vouchers therefor approved by the 
Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall establish 
compensation districts, to include the 
high seas and the areas within the 
United States to which this Act applies, 
and shall assign to each such district 
one or more deputy commissioners, as 
the Commission deems advisable. Judi- 
cial proceedings under sections 18 and 
21 of this Act in respect of any injury 
or death occurring on the high seas shall 
be instituted in the district court within 


| whose territorial jurisdiction is located 


the office of the deputy commissioner 
having jurisdiction in respect of such 
injury or death (or in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia if such 
office is located in such District). 


Rehabilitation of Injured. 


(c) The Commission shall direct the | 


vocational rehabilitation of permanently 
employes and shall arrange 
with the appropriate public or private 


| agencies in States or Territories, posses- 


sions, or the District of Columbia for 
such education. The Federal Board for 
Education shall cooperate 


work, The Commission may in its dis- 
cretion furnish such prosthetic appliances 


| or other apparatus made necessary by 


an injury upon which an award has 
been made under this Act to render a 
disabled employe fit to engage in a re- 
munerative occupation. If any surplus 
is left in any fiscal year in the fund pro- 
vided for in section 44, such surplus may 
be used in subsequent fiscal years for 


; the purposes of this section except for 


the purposes of administration and in- 


| vestigation. 


Federal Reserve | 


p | | District’ woul e Sa ; 
a uhuenen of bald Midentt “no vay. | istrict would be authorized since there | 


To be continued in 
March 24. 


the issue of 


Americans Are Caught 
In Shanghai Battle Area 


Disorders continue outside the Inter- 
national Settlement and the_ foreign 
residence area in Shanghai, according to 
advices received by the Department of 


i ¢ | State on March 22 from Clarence Gauss, 
continental United States and not within | 


American Consul §eneral. 

The text of the Department’s state- 
ment base upon Mr. Gauss’ dispatch fol- 
lows: 

Quiet is being maintained in the In- 


; ternational Settlement and the foreign 


| 


residence area to the west. The dis- 
orders continued ' st night and today in 


| other sections where laborites, agitators 


and students continued a reign of terror. 
Some foreigners living outside the Set- 
tlement and {"e residence quarter hay> 
become isolated, including some Amer- 
icans. Attempts are being made to 
reach them without using military 
forces. Nationalists troops are reported 
moving into this area—an action which | 
it is hoped will tend to quiet the situa- | 
tion there. 


Broad ‘asting 


Requirements 


| Application Blanks 
Propound Questions 
To Radio Stations 


Federal Commission Seeks 
Information 2s Basis for 
Issue of Broadcasting 
Licenses. 


[Continued Fron 1.] 
name and address of parent company. 
5. Is the applicant the representative 


Puge 


| of an alien or foreign government? 


6. Has the applicant, since February 
1827, been found guilty by any Fed- 
eral Court of unlawfully monopolizing, 


or attempting to unlawfully monopolize, 


99 


0,5 


radio communication through control of | 


manufacture or sale of radio apparatus, 
exclusive traffic arrangements, 


other means, by unfair 
competition ? 
7. Description 


or any 


or 


of transmitting 
(a) Spark apparatus: 
and Type; Input power to transformer 
(b) Are apparatus: Make and Type; 
Power. (c) Tube apparatus: Make and 
Type; 
plifier tube; C. W., I. C. W., 
number of, Electron tubes, 
Number, Plate current and Plate volt- 
Number, Plate current 
and Plate voltage; Filament 
Filament current. 

8. Location of 
county, city or 


ap- 


or phone? 


transmitter: 
town, street. 


methods of | 


Make | 


voltage; | a statement based upon Minister 


| 





WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1927. 


Labor 


Johnston, Deputy Minister of Marines 
and Fisheries. 

Six wave lengths were originally al- 
located exclusively to Canada when radio 
control was in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. With the break- 
down of control, American stations be- 
gan to broadcast on the Canadian wave 


bands, leading to a chaotic situation in 


the@ country, according to Government | 


raa® officials. 

The mission of the Canadian repre- 
sentatives to Washington was to obtain 
an agreement relating to a share of the 
wave bands available for program broad- 
casting. It was reported that 12 exclu- 
sive wave bands were sought by Canada, 
but no official statement to this effect 


| was announced. 


The agreement reached between the 
officials of the two Governments will be 
submitted to Secretary 
the Canadian Government. 


Finland Establishes 


Control Over Radio 


Law Provides No Appliance 
May Be Used Without Offi- 


cial Permission. 


Finland, like the United States, has es- 


| tablished a control authority over radio 


Output power of oscillator or am- ' 


Oscillators: | 


broadcasting and reception, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been advised in 
a report from A. J. Pearson, American 
Minister at Helsingfors. Officia! juris- 
diction over radio has been ordained un- 


| der a law, details of which are given in 


State, partment of Commerce March 22. 


9. Was station constructed or was the | 


construction of the station 
after February 23, 1927? 

10. The class of license 
(broadcasting, point to point public or 
private, coastal, experimental). 

ph 
(a) Time, (specify 
the days of the week and the hours). 
(b) Wave length in meters (frequency 
of in kilocycles). 


‘ watts. 
otherwise j 


(a) Dur- 
(1) What | 


12. If broadcasting station: 
ing the last preceding year—. 
wave lengths have been used? (2) What | 
power output has been employed? 
(3) What days of the week and at what 


continued | 


requested | 


Time, wave length or frequency, | 


(c) Maximum power in | 


hours did the. station regularly operate | 


during the year? (4) What was the 
total number of hours the 
erated during the year? (5) Was the 
station connected by 
other station? 


. wir 4 > . 
land wires to any | the radio appliances are suspected. 


station op- | 


(b) What service is proposed to be | 


rendered? 

(c) Why will the operation of the 
station be in the public convenience, in- 
terest and necessity? 

(d) Location of studios. 

(e) Will station be connected by land 
wires to other stations 

(f) Will the cesta sell time? 

(g) If applicant does not propose to 
sell time, how will station be supported? 

(h) State minimum number of hours 
station will be operated during each 
quarter: 

13. If point to point station, state 
names of stations with whom it is pro- 
posed to communicate: 

14. If coastal public-service station, 
state hours during which the station will 
be open to public service and the min- 
imum and other rates: 

15. The applicant waives any claim to 
the use of any particular frequency or 
wave length or of the ether as against 
the regulatory power of the United 
States because of the previous use of the 
same, whether by license or otherwise, 
and requests a radio station license in 
accordance with this application. 


Radio Consideration 


Is Asked by Canada 


Special Representatives Seek 
\ Allocation of Exclusive 
Wave Lengths. 


The allocation of exclusive 
lengths to Canadian radio broadcasters 
was under discussion March 22 at a con- 
ference at the Department of Commerce 
between a special American Commis- 
sion ‘appointed by Secretary of State 
Kellogg and representatives of the Ca- 
nadian Government from Ottawa. 

The American Commission comprised 
W. R. Vallance, Assistant Solicitor of 
the Department of State; O. H. Cald- 
well, member of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, and W. D. Terrell, chief of the 
Radio Division of the Department of 
Commerce. The Canadian conferees 
were C. P. Edwards, Federal Radio 
Director of Canada, and Alexander 


Pateniaa 
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velous discovery and revolutionary in 
character. This Guard of ours will im- 
prove the shaving qualities 100°; 
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8 find $1.00 for 
told plated guard 
yr plated guard 





Wave | 


Pear- 
son’s report and made public by the De- 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Steps have been taken by the Govern- 
ment of Finland to bring the operation 
of radio appliances within State control 
and to regulate and supervise broad- 
casting and receiving activities in that 
country. 

The law providing for the regulation 
of these activities stipulates that no elec- 
trical appliances for wireless telegraphy, 
telephoning or receiving may be con- 
structed or used in Finland without offi- 
cial permission. Permisison for con- 
structing or using such appliances 
given for a certain pet not to ex- 
| ceed 10 years. 


Radio Appiiances Controlled. 


appliances are subject to State control 
and that the authorities of the State are 
authorized to make investigations when 
the illegal operation or construction of 


Article 4 of the law provides that the 


State may ordain that fees be paid for | offic 
using radio apparatus, | 


| constructing or 


and that from the revenues collected 


as a result of these fees a specal fund | 
will be established which will be used | 


| for the development of broadcasting ac- 
tivity, in accordance with the decision 
of the Cabinet Council. 

Violation of the provisions of the law 
are punishable by a fine “when severer 


More Qua 


| dent, 


Kellogg and to | 


| proper 


is | 


(inpex 207) 


The Presidéent’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
March 22, 1927. 

10 a. m. Senator Charles L. McNary 
and Senator-elect Frederick Steiwer and 
Representative Nicholas J. Sinnott, all of 
Oregon, ealled to urge the President to 
restore the local land offices at Portland, 


| Vale and Lake View, Oregon, which were 


recently abolished by Executive Order, 
on the recommendation of Secretary 


| Work of the Department of the Interior, 


in the interest of economy. The Presi- 
Senator .McNary 


the White House, agreed to take the mat- 


; ter under advisement. 


10.30 a. m. to 12 noon. Regular meet- 
ing of the President and his Cabinet. 
(Cabinet meetings are held on Tuesdays 
and Fridays of each week.) 

Remainder of day. Engaged with secre- 
tarial staff and answering mail 
responce. 


Revision Completed 


Of Electrical Code | 


Bureau of Standards Includes 
Part Dealing With Radio in 
Fourth Edition. 


The Bureau of Standards, Department 

Commerce, has completed a revision 
the National Electrical Safety Code, 
The the Bureau’s announce- 
ment, follows: 


of 
of 
text of 


dealing with Code, 


This code deals with the construction | 
and operation of generating stations and | 
| plies in the South when moist-flesh types 


substations, the installation and mainte- 


nance of electrical supply and communi- | 


utilization 
for 


electrical 
rules 


and 
Operating 


cation lines, 


equipment. em- 


ployes handling machinery and lines are } 
included and a special section deals with | 


methods for effective grounding 


of circuits and equipment. 
radio installations. 


the procedure of the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, the inside and 


} outdoor work being assigned to separate 
The law specifically states that radio | 


sectional committees. These committees 
were made up of representatives of every 
branch of the industry actively con- 
cerned, including manufacturers, con- 
tractors, pole producers, electrical work- 
ers, utility companies, insurance under- 
writers and Federal, State and municipal 

als. The rules were gone over in 
or&t detail, two of the parts being en- 
tirely rearranged and rewritten. 


punishment is not otherwise eudelned,’ 
apparatus, where such has been granted, 
may be withdrawn from the offender, 


who may also be required to forfeit his 
apparatus. 


AN 


stated orally at | 


cor- | 


| other 


The fourth | 
edition contains a new part dealing with | 


; ! , | 28, 1927. 
This revision was carried out under 
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Employer's 
Liability 


Low Prices Feared 
For Crops Due to 
Increased Acreage 


Continuance of Poor Market 
for Principal Products Is 
Forecast by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
[Continued From Page 1.] 


slight changes intended in acreage of 
tame hay and grain sorghum could not 


| materially change the present market 
| situation. 


The slight decrease in hard red spring 
wheat acreage appears desirable in view 
of the probable increase in harvested 
acreage and winter wheat. In areas not 
well adapted to durum wheat farmers 
should hesitate to replace hard spring 


| wheat with drum, though it may pay to 


substitute some durum for each cash 
oats or barley. 

Flax growers intend to reduce acre- 
age, that it may be more profitable than 
spring grains on lands that re- 
turn good yield. The proposed reduction 
in rice acreage seems desirable. 

Growers intentions to increase potato 
acreage by 15 per cent with a favor- 
able season and good yield might easily 
yield a larger crop than can be sold zt 
profitable prices. In the Western states 
the intended increases are most likely 
to have serious results if average yields 
are obtained. 

The intended increase of nearly one- 
third in the sweet potato acreage over 
last year may result in excessive sup- 


are grown. Sweet potato producers in 
the eastern coast States where the dry- 


| flesh types are grown do not intend to 


increase acreage that may meet severe 
competition from the southern region. 

Changes in tobacco acreage are indi- 
cated by farmers expressed planting in- 
tentions are in general in line with the 
needs of the tobacco situation as pre- 
sented in the outlook report of January 
An expansion of acreage is 
indicated in the flue-cured, Maryland 
and certain cigar areas, whereas in all 
other areas farmers indicate that sub- 
stantial decreases in acreage are con- 
templated. 

Peanut growers in all sections report 
intentions to increase the acreage of 
this crop 38 per cent. While some in- 
crease in the production of the Spanish 
and Runner types will probably prove 
profitable, it is doubtful whether a large 
crop could be sold except ®& consid- 
erably lower prices. 

The reduction of bean acreage of about 


| 13 per cent for the country as a whole 


| seems to be warranted by the fact that 
' and the permisison for the use of radio } 


during the last two years the acreage of 
beans was large enough to produce with 
average yield and average quality sev- 
eral millions bushels above domestic re- 
quirements. 


lity than the 


Price Buys Elsewhere 


The more experienced you are as 


A3430 


a motor car owner, the better you 


will like Buick » + This car’s performance 
will win your heart, especially the smooth, 
effortless flow of power from an engine that 
is vibrationless beyond beliefs + » But Buick 
value will amaze you most. Other cars simply 
cannot give you what Buick does at Buick’s 
moderate price » 7» Buick can do it, because 
of great volume and its savings—the earn- 
ings of leadership which are used continually 
to further enrich Buick quality. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


G6 WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM) 
‘ 


\ 


\ 
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Wheat 
Fertilizers 


Gravelling and Rocky 
' Lands in Arizona 
~ Offered for Entry 


Part of Area Es Withdrawn 
for Water Power Sites 
Along Course of 
\ Gila River. 


The General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, has Announced the open- 
ing to entry May 17 of 12,864.24 acres 
of public land in Pinal and Gila Counties, 
Ariz. 

A portion of the land is withdrawn for 
power-site purposes. The soil is de- 
seribed as gravelly and rocky, fourth 
rate. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The plat of surveys in T.358., R. 17 
E., G.-and S. R. M., Pinal and Gila 
Counties, Ariz, will be officially filed 
in the district land office at Phoenix, 
Ariz., on May 17, 1927, at 9 o'clock a. m. 

For 91 days, beginning May 17, 1927, 
the unreserved lands represented on said 
plat will be open to entry under the 
homestead and desert-land laws by quali- 
fied former service men of the World 
War, and also to entry by those persons 
having a preference right to the land 
superior to that of the soldiers. These 
parties may file their applications dur- 
ing the 20-day period immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of the pat and all appli- 
cations so filed will be treated as though 
filed simultaneously at 9 o’clock a.m. on 
May 17, 1927. 

At 9 o’clock a. m-, on August 16, 1927, 
the land remaining unentered and unre- 
served will be available for entry under 
any applicable public land law by the 
public generally. 

This plat represemts the survey of 
12,864.24 acres of public land, of which 
a large portion along the Gila River is 
withdrawn for power site purposes. The 
land is mountaimous. The soil is 
gravelly and rocky, 4th rate. 

The Gila River flows through several 
boxed gorges, enterimg the township in 
Section 24 and leaving near the south- 
west corner of the township. A dwelling 
and corral are located in the Northeast 
quarter of Section 25 along Hawl. Creek. 
Pollard’s Cabin and corrals are situated 
on Mescal Creek im the Southwest quar- 
ter of Section 18. 

There is no report on mineral indica- 
tions. 


Grain Acreage Less 


In Balkan Countries | 


Rumanian and Yugoslavian Es- 
timates of Winter Sown 
Cereals Aranounced. 


Decreases in winter grain acreages in 
Rumania and Jugoslavia have been re- 


ported to the Department of Agricul- | 


ture. 

The full text 
statement based 
mates follows: 

The acreage sowm to wheat in Ru- 
mania for the 1927 harvest is lower 
than the acreage sown for the 1926 
harvest ascording to a cable to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


of 
on 


the Department’s 
the reported esti- 


from the International Institute for Agri- | 


culture at Rome- There has been a 
small decrease in the area sown to rye 
and barley. 


Below is given the new estimates with | 


the 1925 and 1926 estimates for com- 
parison of the area 
in units of 1,000 acres: 
1925. 
7,286 


1926, 


7,072 


1927. 
6,467 
616 


ee 
ET 5h cbse 0 se 586 634 
BED i iisctes= «6 275 = 3801 257 

A revised estimate of winter sown 
cereals in Yugoslavia is lower than the 


first estimate and also below the area | 


sown for the 1926 harvest with the ex- 
ception of oats Which is th same as 
the 1926 estimates according to a cable 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture from: the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The new estimates are given in the 
accompanying table with the final esti- 
mates for 1925 and 1926, 
1925. 
4,248 

419 


1926. 

4,178 
499 
508 
871 


1927* 
Wheat ......-.-+- 
BEA sctiecieese ce 
BEMTIOY secede 552 

EE 5 is 65 94s @s = 856 

*Estimated on March 16. 


504 
871 


Production of Fertilizers 
Rises for "Two-Year Period 


The Department of Commerce has 
just announced that, according to data 


ufactures taken 


facture of fertilizers reported, for 1925, 
a Aotal output valued at $206,722,904, of 
which amount $187,522,599 was comtrib- 
uted by fertilizers, and $19,250,305 by 
other products such as sulphuric acid 

- (for sale), fish scrap, fish oil, bone black, 
miscellaneous chernicals, etc. The pro- 
duction of fertilizers shows an increase 
of 12.1 per cent in value as compared 
with $167,347,351 for 1923, the last pre- 
ceding census year. 

The items which make up the total 
of $187,522,599 for fertilizers manufac- 
tured in 1925 are as follows: 
fertilizers, 4,474,062 tons, valued at 
$137,074,176; amamoniated fertilizers, 
131,638 tons, valued at $3,277,070; super- 
phosphates, including concentrated phos- 
phates, produced for sale, 2,794,596 tons, 
Valued at $37,649,652; potash acid phos- 
phate, 247,541, tons, valued at $6,159,- 

= 388; bone meal, 39,932 tons, valued at 
$1,380,618; and other fertilizers, 130,- 
+ 452 tons, valued at $1,981,695. 
The full text Of the summary of these 
* preliminary figures may be obtained 
from the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


£, 


iL. C, Burnett at Ames, Iowa, 


sown for harvest | 


4,013 | 
406 | 


| Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station in 
| coperation with the Bureau of Plant In- 


Complete | 
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Agriculture 


Decrease in Stocks of Wheat Amounting 


T0 320,000 Bushels Shown in Report 


March 19 amounted to 320,000 bushels, 


to only 44,000 bushels. 
The full text of the report follows: 


Atlantic & Gulf Ports......... 
Interior & Lake Ports .... 
Pacific Ports ‘ 
Total current week .......... 
Total previous week (revised)... .... 57 


tee eewee 


Total previous week (revised) ....... 
United States grain in store in 


Total current week ...........<. 
Total previous week (revised) ..... 


logold Oats Planted 


ing Period of 20 | 
Years, 


Iogdld oats, a new selection of the | 


| Kherson oat resulting from 20 years of | 


| experimental work by the Department | 
| of Agriculture in cooperation with the | 
Towa Agricultuxgal Experiment Station, 
is being distributed for the first time 
to farmers of Towa. The Iogold oat 
has been bred particularly to replace 
| the Richland wariety on worn and thin | 
| soils of the uplands where Richland has | 
not been particularly satisfactory. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
| Department of Agriculture expects the | 
new variety to prove one of the most 
valuable of the improved varieties de- 
; veloped by the Towa Agricultural Ex- 
| periment Station, according to the state- | 
ment announcimg farm introduction of | 
| the new variety. is 
The full text of that statement fol- | 
lows: 


' 
| 


A new selection of the Kherson oat | 
| is being distributed for the first time | 
| this season to Iowa farmers wnder the | 

name of Iogold. It was developed in | 

the cooperative experiments of the| 
| United States Department of <Agricul- | 
| ture and the Iowa Agricultural Experi- | 
' ment Station. Togold resulted from a 
single plant of Kherson selected by Prof. 
in 1906. 
After being tested in nursery  experi- | 
ments for a few years it was considered | 
of sufficient promise for advancement | 
to the plat experiments, where it has | 
been grown continuously to date. 

High Yielding Power. 

The outstanding characters of Iogold 
are high yielding power, stiffness of 
straw, and resistance to stena rust of | 
| oats. The average acre yield of Iogold | 
| is 653 bushels as compared with 64.3 | 
| bushels for Eovwwar, in the nine years for | 
which comparable data are available. In 
comparison with other important varie- | 
ties developed in the cooperative experi- | 
ments, it resist lodging as well or better | 
| than the Richland (Iowa No. 105), al- 
| though 3 or 4 inches taller, and is the 
| equal of lowar in yielding power. In the 

severe stem ust epidemic of 1926, it 

showed less than 2 per cent of rust in- 
| fection, whereas most other varieties | 
showed from 80 to 100 per cent of infec- | 
| tion, For growing on land where lodging 
| and rust usually affect oats, it is be- 
| lived that Togold will prove superior in 
| ability to stamd up and produce a high 
| average yield. Among 21 varieties of 

oats grown in a uniform oat rust nursery 
| in 1926 at approximately 50 experiment 

stations in the United States amd Canada, | 
| Iogold showed the highest degree of rust | 
resistance of all varieties. 

Produced for Special Pur pose. 

Jogold was produced for a special pur- 
pos. Richlamd has been a very satis- 
factory variety for low, rich soils, where | 
| taller varieties frequently lodge, and 
where rust usually occurs. However, it 
has not been altogther satisfactory on | 
the uplands, especially on the more worn 
and thinnex soils where it has been en- 
tirely too short in the straw for conven- 


| ient harvesting witha grain binder. The 
| Iogold has been bred particularly to re- 


collected at ithe biennial census of man- | place Richland under these conditions, It 


im 1926, the establish- | 


ments engaged primarily in the manu- | than that 


also produces an excellent 


quality of 
grain. 


The kernel is slightly plumper | 
of the Richland. Togold is 
the result ox 20 years of breeding, and 
should prove one of the most valuable of 
the improved varieties developed by the 


dustry of the Department of Agriculture. 
There may be some slight objection to the 
yellow color of Iogol, but as oats are con- 
sumed largely on farms, the color is not 
especially objectionable. 


Few Protest at Closing 
Of Several Land Offices | 


| 
President Coolidge has received little 
complaint regarding the Executive order 
abolishing a number of local land offices 
inthe West on the reommendation of | 
the Department of the Interior, it was 
stated officially at the White House on 
March 22, 


This was due, the President feels, to 


| the fact that the question of abolition had | 


been canvassed carefully with the inter- | 





ested parties before the Executive order 
was issued, it was said. 


4 
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Canadian graim in store in bond in United States markets—(thousand bushels.) 


UU CURTOUNE MEMO Viiihe te we oho rts vivees wee 


ee eeereree 


| Distributed for First Time | 
| After Experiments Cover. | 


| 47,500 bags or approximately 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics States That Decline 
in Stored Supplies Noted in Other Grains. 


The decrease in stocks of Wheat in the United States during the week ending 


according to the weekly-report on com- 


mercial grain stocks in store in the principal United States markets, just made 
public by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
flax also decreased while the increase in stocks of corn during the week amounted 


Stocks of oats, rye, barley and 


Commercial grain stocks at the close of the week ended March 19, 1927, accord- 
ing to reports to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics with confirmed or 
revised totals for the preceding week were as follows: 

Domestic grain im store and afloat at United 
Wheat 
4, 
«» 49, 


9 


States markets—(thousand bushels.) 
Oats Rye Barley Flax 
1,142 753 183 
40,356 138,622 3,145 
2,128 
5,456 
5,603 


Corn 
804 
50,796 


170 
902 
857 
929 


2,034 
2,034 
51,556 42,582 2,053 
Wheat Oats 
8,457 70 
. 8,407 148 


Rye Barley Flax 
1,164 942 17 
1,453 1,298 16 


Canadian markets—(thousand bushels.) 


Wheat Corn Oats 
392 1,598 190 
441 1,552 200 


Rye Barley 
1,369 lil 
1,567 59 


America Gets Fewer 


By Farmers in Lowa’ Onions From Egypt 


Shipments of New Crop Be- 
Those of Same Time Last 
Year, Report 
Says. 

Shipments of the new crop of Egypt- 


ian onions, amounting to 36,630 bushels, 
are en route to the United States, ac- 


cording to a statement just issued by | 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, | 


based on a cablegram from Consul Geist 
at Alexandria. 
expected to arrive in 
March 23. 

Last 
mately 95,000 bushels were being shipped 
to the United States. The full text of 
the statement follows: 

Shipments of Egyptian onions afloat 
to the United States on March 
amounted to 18,815 bags of 112 pounds 


New York on 


each, or approximately 36,630 bushels, or | 
91 carloads, according to a cable just | 
received in the United States Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture. Shipments afloat 
last season on March 18 amounted to 


bushels. Of the 18,315 bags afloat on 
March 14, 1927, approximately 11,815 


bags were destined for New York, and | 


6,500 bags for Boston. 

The steamship “President Harrison,” 
with 2,025 bags, is scheduled to arrive 
in New York on March 23. The steam- 
ship “City of Lancaster,’? due March 29, 


| has 6,500 bags for Boston and 9,790 bags 

Over one-half of the | 
latter consignnient for New York, how- \ 
ever, is intended for transhipment from | 


for New York. 


New York to the Cuban and Porto Rican 
markets. 


The first shipment of Egyptian onions, | 


of about 4,000 bags, was scheduled to 
reach the American market last season 
on or about March 24. 
$2.43 to $2.92 per 112 


from bag of 


| pounids, ¢c.i.f. New York or Boston. This } 


is 


practically the same as the price 
quoted last season at this date. 


Consul Geist at Alexandria will cable | 


regularly, throughout the Egyptian 


onion season, on shipments made to the | 


American market. 


Land in Alaska Open 
Under Homestead Law | 
eae | milk 
Total of 4,290 Acres Near Fair- 


banks; Two Creeks Were 
Mined for Gold. 


The opening to enry of a plat of sur- | 
veys representing 4,290 acres of public | 


Grading of Lambs 


land in the vicinity of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
has been announced by the Department 
of the Interior. 


Two creeks in the plat have been ex- | 


tensively mined for gold, it is stated. 
The land is described as sandy loam, 


| with spruce and birch along the Tanana 
| River. 


The full text the 
statement follows: 

The plat of surveys in T. 7S.,R.7 E., 
F. M., Alaska, will be officially filed in 
the district land office at Fairbanks, 


Alaska, on April 1, 1927, at 9 o'clock 


of 


i ac ™, 


Open for Ninety-one Days. 
For 91 days beginning April 1, 1927, 


| the unreserved lands represented by said 
; plat will be opened to ender under the 
; homestead laws by qualified former serv- 
| ice men of the World War and also to 
| entry by those persons having a pref- 
| erence right to the land superior to that 
| of the soldier. 

their applications during the 20 days pe- | 
; riod immediately preceding the filing of 
| the plat and all applications so filed will 


These parties may file 


be treated as though filed simultaneously 
at 9 o’clock a. m., on April 1, 1927, At 
9 o’clock on July 1, 1927, the land remain- 
ing unentered and unreserved will be 
available for entry under any applicable 
public land law by the public generally. 

This plat represents the survey of 
4,290.04 acres of public land, Land: 
Level, to mountainous. Soil: Fertile 
sandy loam. Timber: Spruce and birch 
along the Tanana River, the remainder 
of the township has been burnt over, 
and is covered with grass, scattering wil- 
low, cottonwood and birch. Tenderfoot 
and Banner Creeks have been extensively 
mined for gold. The township is well 


; Watered by Tanana River, which flows 


through the southwestern 
by many small creeks. 


portion, and 


The first shipment is | 


season, on March 18, approxi- | 


14 | 


95,000 | 


Alexandria quo- | 
| tations at the present time are firm at 


Department’s | 





- Dairy 
Industry 


American Dairy 
Federation Plans 


To Hold Conference 


Secretary Jardine to Wel- 
come Representatives of 
Federation at Depart- 
ment on April 26. 


The American Dairy Federation will 
hold a two-day meeting with the De- 
partment of Agriculture on April 26- 
27, according to an announcement just 
issued by the Department. Secretary 
of Agriculture W. W. Jardine will wel- 
come the group on April 26. 

The purpose of the Federation in ar- 
ranging the meeting is to familiarize 
representatives of every branch of the 
dairy industry with the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture and to per- 
mit officials of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry and Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics to confer with people actively 
engaged in the industry to learn the 
problems and outline the work which 


| needs to be planned for the immediate 


future. 


The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


Secretary of Agriculture William M. 


Jardine will welcome a gathering of the 
1 representatives of every branch of the 
| dairy industry to Washington on Tues- 

day, April 26, 1927, when the Ameri- | 


ean Dairy Federation meets there. “A 
two-day visit will be made to the De- 


partment of Agriculture, a number of | 


bureaus of which are doing work of 


| interest to the industry. 


In accepting the invitation to wel- 


come the dairy visitors to the Depart- | 


ment, Secretary Jardine said: 


Commends Federation. 


Agriculture, and, 


dairy industry also, in bringing these 


sential p “t of American agriculture. 
I should ike to see many more such 
visits to Vashington and to our De- 
partmen:.’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 78.1 per cent, 
; cent, and in 


; Corn Belt States, 
| men and women here so that we can | 


| all learn at first hand what we can do 
| to assist in the progress of this es- 


j 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON OrriciAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


Public’ Lands 


Exports of Grain From United States 


Register Gain for Week Ended March 19 


Shipments Totaled 2,969,000 Bushels as Compared to 
2,182,000 for Preceding Period. 


Grain exports from the United States 
during the week ending March 19 to- 
taled 2,969,000 bushels, as compared with 
2,182,000 during the preceding week and 
1,122,000 during the corresponding week 
last year, according to the weekly state- 
ment issued by the Department of Com- 
merce March 22. Wheat comprised 1,. 
219,000 bushels of the week’s total, in- 
cluding 361,000 bushels shipped via 
Pacific ports. 

Canadian grains in transit cleared 
from United States Atlantic ports, ac- 
cording to the statement, totaled 2,241,- 
000 bushels during the week, as com- 


pared with 2,562,000 during the preced- 
| ing week and 1,865,000 during the cor- 
responding week last year. Wheat com- 
prised 2,016,000 bushels of the current 
week’s total grain shipments from Can- 
ada that went out through United States 
Atlantic ports. 

Shipments of wheat flour from the 
United States and Canada totaled 305,- 
000 bushels, as compared with 173,000 
during the preceding week and 156,000 
during the corresponding week last year. 
American flour comprised 294,000 bar- 
rels of this total, as compared with 92,- 

| 000 during the preceding week and 99,000 
during the corresponding week last year. 


Prices of Purebred Hogs Higher in 1926 
Than in Any One of Preceding Four Years 


Bulk of Sales Reported for Values Ranging From $25 to 
$753; Top Market Above 1925 Level. 


Purebred hogs of four breeds sold at 
prices generally higher in 1926 than in 
any of the preceding four years for 
which comparable data is available, ac- 
cording to a price summary just made 
public by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for Duroc Jersey, Hampshire, 
Poland China and Chester White hogs. 

Eighty-one per cent of the sales in 
1926 were for $25 or more, while in 


1925 the percentage above $25 was | 


in 1924 only 
1923, 66.2 per 


60.2 per 
cent of 
the total sales. 


Top prices were considerably above | 
: the 1925 level, 
| The bulk of the sales were for prices 
“*T shall be very glad to welcome the 
| representatives of the dairy industry. 
The American Dairy Federation is doing | 
| a great service to the Department of 
I feel sure, to the | 


the report indicates. 
ranging from $25 to $75, 76.6 per cent 
of all sales having been made between 
these limits. 

Of the 41,201 purebred hogs reported 
sold, 86 per cent were raised 
10 per cent in the 
Southern States, and 2 per cent in the 
Mountain and Pacific States, and in the 
North Atlantic section of the United 
States. The largest number of sales 
were of Poland China hogs, with 16,011 


| reported. 


The purpose of the American Dairy | 


Federation in arranging this trip is to 


industry with the activities of the de- 
partment which have played a part in 


; the rapid growth of the dairy business 


in the United States. Among these ac- 
tivities are the improvement of methods 


handling of raw products, both for fluid 


manufacture of butter, cheese, and other 
manufactured products; the perfection 
of manufacturing processes; the develop- 
ment of new products; and the improve- 
ment of machinery, equipment, sanita- 


| familiarize the men and women in the | 


Duroc Jersey sales were 14,500 in num- 
ber, while 6,855 sales of Chester White 
hogs were reported. (A detailed report 
of 1926 prices for purebred Duroc Jersey 
hogs was published in the issue of March 
17, and a similar report for Chester 


White hog prices was contained in the | 


| issue of March 19.) 


| of breeding and feeding dairy cattle; the | 


The full text of the summary for the 


' four breeds follows: 
consumption and preparatory to the | 


tion, and of testing, measuring, and effi- | 


ciency methods. 


Purpose of Gathering. 


A secondary, but not less important, | this year is not 


purpose of the gathering is to assist 
the heads of bureaus and divisions in the 
department and the members of their 
staffs, through new contacts with the 
men and women actually engaged in the 
industry, to learn the problems and out- 
line the work which needs to be planned 
for the immediate future. 

Dr. C. W. Larson, chief of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, and Lloyd S. Tenny, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


; nomics, will cooperate with the Ameri- 


can Dairy Federation in preparing the 
program. Points of interest will be the 
dairy experiment farm at Beltsville, Md., 
the research laboratories and the market 
investigation, dairy introduction, 
and dairy engineering sections of the 


Bureau of Dairy Industry; and the live- | 


stock reporting, statistical, market news 
information, and dairy marketing divi- 
sions of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 


Brings Better Prices 


Cooperative Association In Al- 
leghany County, Va., Re- 
ports on Experiment. 


Grading of lambs sold by a cooperative 
association in Alleghany County, Va., in 
recent years has resulted in improve- 
ment in quality through the use of bet- 
ter bucks and better care of lambs than 
‘was given formerly, according to a re- 
port just received by the Department of 
Agriculture. The text of a statement 
concerning the results obtained by the 
association follows: 

Grading and selling cooperatively has 
helped materially to improve the live- 
stock of Alleghany County, Va., accord- 
ing to information received by the De- 
partment from County Agent S. B. Sur- 
ber. Referring to the grading and sale 
of sheep, Mr. Surber contrasts the old 
method with the new. “In the old way,” 
he says, “it was the same price to every- 
body, but under the grading plan the best 
lambs bring the most money. Our farm- 
ers soon learned that if a neighbor had 
better lambs he received a higher check. 
This induced them to take notice of what 
neighbors were doing. It was not long 
before those with inferior breeding stock 
obtained better bucks and also gave their 
sheep the stomach-worm treatment. 
Briefly, grading has done a great deal 
toward increasing the use of better bucks 
and toward the better care of lambs.” 

The local association has been shipping 
about 4,000 lambs each year with satis- 
factory returns ta awners 


Comparison Indicates Higher Prices. 

Prices of purebred hogs, including four 
of the leading breeds, in 1926 were steady 
to higher than in 1925, according to re- 
ports from individual breeders to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 


ture. 


sale price information 
directly comparable 


Although the 


| with that of previous years, due to a 
| change in the form used in reporting 
| the informtaion, certain comparisons may 
| be made and these comparisons indicate 


that the prices are somewhat higher. 
’ Of the 41,201 purebred hogs re- 


| ported sold, 14,500 were Duroc Jersey, 


3,835 Hampshire, 16,011 Poland China 
and 6,855 Chester White. In addition 


| to these, reports were received of the 





| 
| 


sale of 658 Berkshire hogs at higher 
prices than in 1925 but the number of 


| reports was too small to be considered 


representative, therefore that breed is 
omitted from this summary. 

Combining the results of auction and 
private sale prices of the four principal 


| breeds of purebred hogs, the results by 
| ages are as follows: Of the 6,783 pigs 
| under four months of age, 4,576 or 67 


per cent sold at a range of prices be- 
tween $10 and $25, 1,429 or 21 per 


cent brought less than $10 per head and | 


12 per cent brought $25 or more. 


The 12,868 pigs four months and 


| under eight months of age sold at some- 
| what higher prices. 


seven hundred and thirty-eight or 76 
per cent brought between $25 and $50, 


11 per cent sold for less than $25, but | 


13 per cent brought $50 or more. 
Of the 6,299 boars eight months and 


under two years of age, 77 per cent | 


sold between $25 and $50, while 2 per 
cent sold under $25 and 21 per cent 
brought above $50. 


Highest Sales For Pigs. 
Only 239 boars two years and over 


Statistics of Grain 
In Urkraine Are Less 


Grain procuring in Ukraine was 25 | 
in the 


per cent less than anticipated 
month of February, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture as follows: 

Grain procuring in Ukraine has fur- 
ther decreased, according to a cable to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from Agricultural Commissioner 
G. C. Haas at Berlin, Actual procure- 
ments since March 1 are not available 
at this time. February procurements 
were 25 per cent below plans for that 
period. Bad roads are seriously affect- 
ing the marketing of grain and _ prices 
are showing a tendency to rise. The 
local correspondents of Economic Life 
stress the fact that there is a tendency 
on the part of the peasants to hold grain 
for an expected rise of price in the 
anninm 


in the | 


Nine thousand | 


were reported sold and nearly one-half 
of these sold between $50 and $75, 
The bulk of the 10,331 bred gilts sold 
at price between $25 and $75, about 
53 per cent brought between $25 and 
$50 and 39 per cent brought $50 to 
$75. Only 1 per cent sold under $25 
and per cent above $75. 
Seventy-five per cent of the gilts not 
bred brought between $25 and $50, 
while 71 per cent of the bred sows and 
about 60 per cent of the sows not bred 


6 sold 


| brought above $50. 


Top prices were not reported in 1926, 
but the highest sales shown were for 
pigs, above $900 compared with a top 
price of $500 in 1925; for younger boars, 
above $500, compared with $800; for 


| aged boars, above $900 compared with 


$500; for bred gilts, above $300 compared 
with $200; for gilts not bred, above $300 


+ compared with $235;.for bred sows, above 


$600 compared with $300 and for sows 
not bred above $400 compared with $250. 
Of the combined sales of the four breeds, 
81 per cent sold above $25. 

This report shows that 86 per cent 
of the purebred hogs sold in 1926 were 
raised in the Corn Belt or North Central 
States, 10 per cent in the Southern States 
and 2 per cent were raised in the Moun- 
tain and Pacific and in the North Atlantic 
section of the United States. 

In general a much smaller percentage 


|of the animals sold below $25 in 1926 


than in any of the three previous years, 
while the percentage which sold above 
$25 was correspondingly larger. 

Copies of detail reports of the indivi- 
dual breeds may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 


Authority Given to Lease 








Coal Lands in Montana 


Authority has been given by the Gen- 
eral Land Office, Department of the In- 
terior, to the land office at Great Falls, 
Montana, to offer 80 acres of coal land 
in Valley County, Montana, for lease, 
the Department has just stated. 


The modified unit will be leased at a 
royalty of 10 cents a ton, a minimum in- 
vestment of $1,200 and a minimum pro- 
duction of 1,200 tons a year, 


Homestead 


Claims 


| Market for Cheese 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Steady, but Business 


Declared Only Fair 


Production, Indicated _ by 
Warehouse Receipts, 
Is Gaining 
Slowly. 


Cheese markets during the week end- 
ing March 19 were steady although busi- 
ness was only fair, according to :the 
weekly review of the American cheese 
markets made public on March 22 hy 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Production as indicated by receipts at 
warehouses and other advices is gaining 
slowly. Present weather conditions favor 
increased production but the feéd sit- 
uation is such as to limit increases, the 
Bureau states in the review, the full text 
of which follows: 

Following the ‘fractional advance of 
the Plymouth Boards March 11, _ the 
cheese market continued on a steady 
basis. Daisies and Twins enjoyed a 
fairly strong postion and some quarters 


held them quite firmly, due to close. 
clearance of receipts and fair demand. , 


Longhorns moved slowly and were avail- 
able in sufficient quantity to permit the: 
obtaining of price concessions by buyers 
of large lots. 


Square Prints Steady 


Square Prints moved into regular 
channels and remained steady, with 
nominal inquiry for the stocks on hand. 
The strength of the various styles varied 
with the different markets, and their 
local demand. Buyers operated cau- 
tiously, and as for some weeks most 
business was transacted to supply cur- 
rent needs. Concessions were obtain- 
able in some quarters on large lots, 
but in others, the assemblers held quite 
closely to their asking prices. As a 
whole the markets appeared steady and 
this position was indicated by unchanged 
Board prices at Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
March 18. 

The Easterr. markets reported a 
nominal amount of business, but not an 
active demand. New York found slow 
intezest on fresh goods but only a small 
2mount were on hand. 

Some Price Cutting. 

In Southern sections some price cut- 
ting was noticeable early in the week, 
and business in a large way went to 
those dealers who were willing to shade 
prices. Inthe primary market and Cen- 
tral West business was reported fair, 
but in many instances of a hand to 
mouth nature. Assemblers were not ac- 
tively pushing sales but in many in- 
stances met competition which. resulted 
to a certain extent in a buyers market. 


Now Open 


SOUT 


$1,000 Investment Opportunity 


A limited number of investors are desired for a 10,000-acre 
tract agricultural development located in the recognized premier 
winter production area of the Southeastern United States. An out- 
standing development project that will stand the most rigid inves- 
tigation. Fully protected unit investments of $1,000, payable, $100 
on acceptance and $50 per month for 18 months will procure ten 


acres of land and full participation in profits of development. 


No 


promotional or personal charges—all moneys to be used for de- 
velopment purposes only and under National Bank.trusteeship. 


Address 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENTS 


209 Hill Building 


Washington, D. C. 
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Board of Education 
Of State Is Declared 
Properly Legislative 





Executive Function Should 
Be Left to Chief School 
Officer, Federal Bureau 


Advises. 





[Continued From Page 1.] 
and the powers and duties, are discussed 
in the statement. 

The text of the statement follows: 

The State’s program of education 
must have first a legal basis resting 
upon its constitution and the duly ap- 
proved acts of its legislature. In certain 
instances this legislation charges the per- 
formance of certain educational duties 
directly to local civil governments or 
to special school units; usually, however, 
it is carried out through certain State 
officers. In most States there is a State 
board of education, in all a State de- 
partment of education, 

The board usually has general super- 
vision of the State’s educational program 
its constitution and 
laws. It acts only as a body. Its acts 
are legislative, the execution being the 
function of the State chief school officer 
and the State department of education 
over which this officer presides. In other 
words, the State department of educa, 
tion is the functioning body for the State 
board. : 

The new and enlarged conception of 


_ education is adding new importance to 


the chief educational officer in the sev- 
eral States—i. e., the State superinten- 
dent of public instruction or commis- 
sioner of education, and the State de- 
partment of education of which he is a 
part and the head. : 

The office, as originally created in 
the older States, was chiefly clerical and 
statistical, much like the old county su- 
perintendency. Almost any _ person 
chosen from the general electorate could 
then fill the position to the satisfaction 
of the public. But the demands of today 
require a new type of educational leader- 
ship, able to administer the manifold 
problems of modern schcol organization 
and administration, general education, 
school sanitation, industrial and vocational 
education, interrelation of the elementary 
and higher schools and educational leg- 
islation. 

42 Boards in Existence. 

Modern educational development is 
toward provision for a State board of 
education as the administrative head of 
the State’s educational system. 
two States have such boards with func- 
tions relating to the common schools. 
Two States have no such boards. In 
several “States boards have been or- 
ganized since the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Education Act to ad- 


@ Mminister the funds provided under this 


act. Their duties, like those of many ex 
officio boards, are nominal. In others 
the State boards of education administer 
only the higher educational institutions, 
such as the university, agricultural col- 
lege and normal schools. 

State boards of education are made 
up in the following ways: Ex officio 
membership, composed of State officials, 
usually including the Governor arid chief 
State school officer, and of other mem- 
bers selected from among other State 
officials, as the Attorney General, Secre- 
tary of State, State Treasurer; ex officio 
education officers, as presidents of 
higher institutions, including wuniversi- 
ties, colleges and normal schools (in 
some cases the law provides that these 
boards include one representative who 
is a city superintendent, one who is a 
county superintendent, or similar regu- 
lation); membership confined to persons 
not engaged in educational work; mem- 
bers may or may not be engaged in edu- 
cational work; and various.combinations 
of the above. 

Methods of appointment.—In 33 
States some or all of the members of 
State boards are appointed or elected. 
In 28 of these the power of appointment 
is vested in the Governor, subject in 
some cases to approval by the State Sen- 
ate. In three the State Legislature makes 
the selection, in one State the board 
is elected by popular vote, and in one 
appointment is left to the State chief 
school officer. In the other States ap- 
pointment is made in part by the Govy- 
ernor, in part by certain educational 
boards, and in one State in part by the 
Senate. 

Appointment System Growing. 

The tendency in the selection of mem- 
bers of State boards of-education seems 
to be toward appointment by the gov- 
ernor. Two methods of selection, (1) 
appointment by the governor and (2) 
administration. The first method, ap- 
pointment by the governor, has_ these 
merits: (1) It centralizes full respon- 
sibility for all the departments of public 
service, including the management of 
schools, in the executive head of the 
State. This tends to unity and economy 
in administration. (2) It is believed 
that this method protects the board from 
undue political influence. Selection is 
often restricted to an eligible list or 
limited in some other manner. The ad- 
visability of the governor being a mem- 
ber of the board he appoints is doubtful. 

Election by the people is favored by 
many authorities on school administra- 
tion because: (1) It centers responsibil- 
ity definitely on a group of persons 
elected specific.lly for one purpose, 
namely; that of having general charge 
of schools. (2) It represents more 
nearly a direct expression by the people 
of their wishes in the management of 
school affairs than does appointment. 
(3) It follows our custom*of making 
those intrusted with legislative functions 
directly responsible to the people. (Ad- 
ministrative authorities are generally 
agreed that the chief functions of a 
State board‘ of education are legislative 
rather than executive.) > 

Size of board, term of office. mode of 





Forty-' 


‘ucation, like the city board, should be 
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Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 





Bible. N. T. Mark.: English. 
Mark, by Ray Allen. 152 p. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., The Foss-Soule press, 1927. 
27-4158 


Faucett, Lawrence. The teaching of Eng- 
lish in the Far East. 220 p. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., 1927. 27-4087 


Gt. Brit. Foreign office—Correspondence 
between the United Kingdom and the 
United States respecting proposed re- 
duction of passport fees. Presented by 
the secretary of state for foreign 
affairs to Parliament by command of 
His Majesty. (United States, no. 2 


(1926). 7 p. Parliament. Papers by 


Bowman, Louis <A. 
The life of Isaac Eddy Brown; an ap- 
preciation. 127 p, N. Y., Association 
press, 1926. 27-4153 
Bradley, Mrs. Sophie Kohberger. 
What life, the vital spark, within us 
is, and the secret of divine healing; 





scientific, religious, common sense and command. Cmd. 2745.) London, H. M. 
an appeal for the co-operation of Stationery off., 1926. 27-3858 
every man, woman and child. 156 p. | Gt. Brit. Foreign office. Papers relat- 
San Antonio, San Antonio printing ing to slavery in the Sudan. Pre- 
co., 1927. 27-4151 | sented by the secretary of state for 
Burns, Vincent Godfrey. foreign affairs to Parliament by com- 
The Master’s message for the new mand of His Majesty. (Sudan, no. 1 


day. 249 p. New York, Association (1926): Parliament. Papers by com- 


press, 1926. 27-4152 mand. Cmd. 2650.) 18 p. London, 
Cortina, Jose Manuel. ... Cuba’s inter- H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 27-3857 
national ideals. (2d ed.) 14 p. Ha-| Highbarger, Ernest Leslie. ... The his- 
bana, Imprenta “El Siglo xx,” 1926. tory and civilization of ancient 
ie _ 26-2333 Megara’... (Semicentennial publica- 
Coulter, Edith Isham. Mimi lights the tions of the Johns Hopkins university 
candle; play in one act. (French’s} , , , 1876-1926: John Hopkins univer- 
international copyrighted . . . edition sity studies in archaeology, No 2). 
of the works of the best authors. No.; yy, 1. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
565.) 381 p. N. Y., S. French, 1926. press, 1927. 
27-4122 : 
‘ re bu z re Iowa. University. ... Catalogue and 
Chicago. University. Library. price list. (University of Iowa studies. 


. .. Handbook of the libraries of the New ser., no. 111. June 15, 1926). 20 


University. 4th ed. 70 p. Chicago, 





Ill, The University of Chicago press, ag City, Ia., The eee: 
1927. 27-4147 |} Po setae 
Cranage, David Herbert Somerset. King, Thomas G. King’s materialman’s 
The home of the monk; an account of _ guide. 127 p. San Antonia, Tex., 
English monastic life and .buildings | 1926. 27-4137 
in the middle ages, 2d ed. 122 p., llus, | Lagerquist, Walter Edward. Public 
Cambridge, Eng. The University | utility finance. (Materials for the 


press, 1926. 27-4159 study of public utilities, pub. for the 


Desk book and citations of Illinois deci- Institute for research in land eco- 
sions, covering all published decisions nomics an dpublic utilities.) 671 p. 
of the Illinois Supreme court and of Chicago, A. W. Shaw, 1927. 27-4139 
the Illinois Appellate court. 1684 p. Larrimer,-Mary. Life’s mirror. 165 p. 
Harrisburg, Pa., The General law book Boston, Badger, 1927. 27-4154 
corporation, 1927. 27-4136 | London. Science museum. Science li- 

brary. ... Hand-list of short titles of 








retiring members.—The present tendency 
is toward a State board of education 
composed of from five to nine members, 
each of whom holds office for a term 
of from five to seven years. The time of 
‘retirement is so arranged that a major- 
ity of the board remains constant; that 
is, one member retires each year, or two 
or three each alternate year. The small- 
est boards, as now constituted, are those 


library, edited by S. C. Bradford, D. 
Se. 4th ed. 176 p. London, H. M. 
Stationery off., 1926. 27-4146 
Minnesota. .University. .Library. .. . 
Library handbook. 39 p.  Minne- 
apolis, University of Minnesota, 1926. 
27-4149 

Napoleon I. The opinions and reflections 
of Napoleon, edited by Lewis Claflin 


| 
| of current periodicals in the Science 


which are composed of ex officio mem- Breed. 534 p., illus. Boston, The 
bers. Four seas co., 1926, 27-4163 
The term of office of members of ex- | National research council. ... A bibli- 


ography of the analysis and measure- 
ment of human personality up to 1926. 
By Grace E. Manson. (Reprint and 
circular series of the National re- 
search council. No. 72.) 59 p. Wash- 
ington, D. C., National research coun- 
- cil, 1926. 27-4144 
Parkinson, Henry. A primer of social 
science, 5th ed/ 232 p. London, P. S. 
King, 1926. 27-4142 
Pittsburgh.. Carnegie library. Mangan- 
ese steel, a bibliography, by E. H. Mc- 
Clelland and Victor S. Polansky, with 
preface by Sir Robert Hadfield... 
60 p. Pittsburgh, Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, 1926. 27-4143 
Stanford conference on business educa- 
tion, 1926. Proceedings of the Stan- 
ford conference on business education. 
(Stanford business series, no. 1). 214 
p. Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
ford university press, 1926. 27-4138 
Tracy, James Kennard. Notes on the 
twelve cents 1851-1857, United States 
adhesives, written by ... and Stanley 
B. Ashbrook. 23 p., illus. .N. Y., 
Scott stamp & coin co., 1926. 27-4140 
Van Riper, Walker. Practical hints for 
investors. (Barron’s financial library.) 
140 p. Boston, Barron’s, the national 
financial weekly, 1926. 27-4141 
Vernon, Frank Lawrence. The light of 
the cross, the illusion of the irrepara- 


officio boards is fixed by law and ranges 
from two to four years. The members 
usually retire simultaneously. This may 
be regarded as representing a passing 
type. In 25 cf the 42 States having 
State boards of education the number 
constituting a board ranges from 7 to 13 
members. Boards of this size, with con- 
tinuity of service provided, are gen- 
erally considered as satisfactory in size 
for working efficiency. Neither too large 
nor too small a board is desirable. 
According to authorities on school 
administration, the State board of ed- 





a lay board representing the larger ed- 
ucational policies of the public, delegat- 
ing the professional side of education 
and the administration of its general 
policies to its appointed executive of- 
ficial, the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction or commissioner of ed- 
ucation, and to the heads of the several 
higher educational institutions, if any, 
under its supervision. 

The board should be composed of 
from five to nine members apjointed 
by the governor by and with the consent 
of the senate, the term of office to be 
five to seven years, one member to re- 
tire each year, or two in each biennial 
period, thus perpetuating the board’s 
policies and giving it stability and a 


degree of permanency. Vacancies ble; addresses on the seven last words 
should be filled by the governor. The from the cross. 54 p. Milwaukee, 
appointment should be for absolute Morehouse publishing co., 1927. 


worth and without regard to residence, 27-4157 


occupation, party affiliation, or similar 
considerations. The members should 
serve without remuneratior. except for 
a reasonable per diem and actual travel- 
ing and other necessary expenses. The 
maximum number of days for which 
such per diem may be paid should be 
fixed by law. 

The general powers of the State 
board should include the following, 
keeping in mind that the State board 
is a legislative body, the State super- 
intendent of public instruction or the 
commissioner of education acting as‘its 
executive officer: 

1. To know the educational needs 
of the State and to determine its ed- 
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Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Monthly Labor Review. Volume XXIV, 
No. 8. March, 1927. Issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. Price 15 cents per 
copy. [15-26485] 


. + . area Special Features in this issue: Produc- 
ucational policies so far as authority is | tivity of Railroad Labor, Factory Labor 
conferred upon it to do so by the con- | Turnover; Lunch Rooms in Industrial Es- 
stitution or by acts of tht legislature. | tablishment; Problems of Old Age Pen- 


sions in Industry, Wages and Hours in the 

Boot and Shoe Industry, and Bibliography 

on. Workers Leisure. 

Life Histories of North American Marsh 
Birds: Orders Odontoglossae, He- 
rodiones and Paludicolae. By Arthur 
Cleveland Bent, of Taunton, Mass. 
Bulletin No. 135, United States Na- 
tional Museum. Price $1.25 per cdpy. 

27-26285 

Production and Utilization of Fats, Fatty 
Qils, and Waxes in the United States. 
By George S. Jamiesdn, Bureau of 
Chemistry. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 1475. Price 10 cents. 

Agr. 27-149 

Speculative Transactions in the 1926 May 

Wheat Future. By J. W. T. Duvel, 


2. To have general oversight and 
control of the public-school sys:em. of the 
State as may be determined by law, and 
of other schools in so far as charged by 
specific legislation. 

3. To ‘select the chief State school 
officer, who becomes its executive head; 
to determine his powers and duties; and 
the function of the State department 
of education under his direction. 

4. To adopt the necessary regula- 
tions and set up standards for education 
in the State relative to compulsory edu- 
eation, school buildigs, school equipment, 
courses of study, qualifications of teach- 
ers, physical education, medical inspec- 
tion of children, school records and re- | 





ports, ete. Chief, and G. Wright Hoffman, As- 

5. To have general control over such sistant Marketing Specialist, Grain 
educational institutions as the State Futures Administration. Department 
schools for the deaf and blind, industrial of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1479 


reform schools fo boys and girls, and 
educational work in State reformatories 
and penitentiaries, and State hospitals. 

6. To have general regulatory con- 
trol of or to establish cooperative rela- 
tions with all teacher-treining institu- 
tions conducted by the State. : 

“7. To act as a board of control for 
the State library and historical collec- 
tions,” 


Price 15 cents per copy. Agr. 27-150 
School Life. Volume XII, No. 7, March, 
1927. Published monthly except July 
and August, by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of. the Interior. 
Price 5 cents per copy. [E18-902] 
Light List, Pacific Coast, United States, 
1927. Issued by the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice, Department of Commerce. Price 
30 cents, [14-30372] : 
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Air Corps of Army 
To Hold Contests 
At Langley Field 


Navy and Marine Corps Fly- 
ers Invited to Enter Ma- 
chine Gun and Bomb- 
ing Competitions. 








The Department of War has just an- 
nounced that it plans to have army units 
from all sections of the country and from 
the Canal Zone entered: in the annual 
Army Air Corps machine gun and bomb- 
ing competitions at Langley Field, Va., 
for 15 days beginning June 5. Eleven 
observation teams, six bombing teams, 
four pursuit teams and two attack teams 
drawn from various Army air fields will 
participate, it was stated. 

An invitation has been submitted by 
the Secretary of War to the Navy and 
Marine Corps urging their flying per- 
sonel to participate. The National Guard 
will be invited to enter, War Department 
officials stated. : 


Plans for C_ntests. 

Following is an official statement is- 
sued regarding plans for the competi- 
tion: 

Army air units from all sections of the 
country, as well as the Panama Canal 
Zone, will be represented at the annual 
Army Air Corps machine gun and bomb- 
ing competitions at Langley Field, Va., 
for 15 days beginning June 5. 

Eleven observation teams, six bomb- 
ing teams, four pursuit teams and two 
attack teams, drawn from Army air 
fields, will participate. Elimination con- 
tests are now being conducted at the 
various stations for team memberships. 

It is hoped that the Navy and Marine 
Corps air services will be represented, 
as Secretary of War Davis has issued 
an invitation to the Secretary of the 
Navy urging participation by the Navy 
and Marine flying personnel. The Na- 
tional Guard will also be invited to en- 
ter the matches. 

The competitions in aerial gunnery 
comprise events for pursuit, attack and 
observation pilots, using synchronized 
guns and firing at both ground and 
aerial targets. There will also be an 
event for observers using flexible ma- 


chine guns installed in the rear cock- 
pits of observation and attack planes. 


Bombing Competitions. 


Bombing competitions will consist of 
bombing by pursuit, observation and at- 
tack pilots from an altitude of 300 feet, 
as well as bombing by bombardment 
teams from’ 5,000 and 8,000 foot alti- 
tudes. Pursuit, observation and attack 
pilots will use 25-pound bombs, while 
100-pound bombs will be used by bom- 
bardment planes. 


Winners of the several events in the 
competition will be awarded medals for 
distinguished gunnery. These are now 
being designed by the War Department. 

With the exception of the bombing, 
pursuit and observation teams to be en- 
tered from Panama, the entrants in the 
various matches -will fly their ships to 
Langley Field from the various home 
stations. Two observation planes will 
come from each of the following air 
posts: Crissy Field, Calif.; Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; Post Field, Okla.; Fort 
Riley, Kan.; Chanute Field, Ill.; Wright 
Field, Ohio; Mitchel Field, N. Y.; Bolling 
Field, D. C.; four pursuit planes from 
Selfridge Field, Mich.; two attack planes 
from Fort Crocket, Tex., and one bomb- 
ing plane from Phillips Field, Md. 


Army Air Corps Teams Entered. 

Langley Field will be represented by 
three bombing and one observation team. 
The matches will be conducted under the 
supervision of Major Lawrence Churchill, 
now stationed at Langley Field. It is 
likely that two teams will be entered 
from the office of the Chief of Air Corps 
in Washington. 


The ground targets to be employed in 
the machine gun matches are similar to 
those used in Infantry target practices. 
The bombing target upon which pur- 
suit, attack and observation pilots will 
text their skill from a 300-foot altitude, 
consists of a bulls-eye 12 feet in diameter 
enclosed by a 50-foot periphery. 


The bombing planes will drop their 
missiles on a target having a bulls-eye 
with a 100-foot radius on which a hit 
scores 100 per cent. 


The target used for aerial machine 
gunnery consists of a tubular sleeve ap- 
proximately 15 feet long and three feet 
in diameter with a five-foot black band 
around the center. The band represents 
the bulls-eye on this particular type of 
target. 











Washington, D. C. 
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Our Nursery Milk 


(Raw Milk) 


was rated highest for 1926 by the 
Health Department 


Chestnut HarmiDairy, 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Twenty-Sixth Street 


You are invited to inspect our plant. 


| tion for farmers throughout Colorado, 


Education 


E vening Class in Cooperative M arketing 
For Farmers Meets Need in Colorado 





Federal Board for Vocational 


of Kind Conducted at Greeley, Col. 





An evening class tn cooperative mar- 
keting for farmers, the first of its kind, 
now being conducted at Greeley, Col., is 
meeting a real need for a purely edu- 
cational program in this field of en- 
deavor, Dr. C. H. Lane, Chief of the 
Agricultural Education Service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
has just stated orally. 


The class is being carried on in con- 
junction with the cooperative associations 
in the locality, the department of voca- 
tional agriculture of the Greeley High 
School, and the Department of Voca- 
tional Education of the State Agricul- 
tural College. 


“Two outstanding men in the field of 
cooperative marketing were secured to 
handle the instruction work for this first 
course in Colorado,” Dr. Lane said. “They 
are W. F. Heppe, field manager of the 
Colorado Potato Growers’ Exchange, and 
J. D, Pancake, secretary of the Mountain 
States Beet Growers’ Association, who 
were obtained as instructors for this 
course. 

“It is not the purpose of this evening 
class to promote cooperative marketing 
nor to challenge the cause of any co- 
operative marketing association. The real 
purpose is to present in an organized 
course »f study the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying cooperative marketing 
of farm products in and about Greeley. 
It has been felt for some time that there 
was a real need for a purely educational 
program in this important field of en- 
deavor. 

Evening Class Instruction. 

“R, W. Foard, of the State Board for 
Vocational Education at Fort Collins, 
who is developing evening-class instruc- 


reports that judging from the interest 
shown and the high quality of instruc- 
tion given, this particular evening class 
will be one of the most effective of many 
evening classes held thus far in the 
State.” 

The course of study 
marketing follows: 

1. What cooperatives can do for their | 





in cooperative 


members and what members can do for 
the cooperatives. 

2. The importance of standardization 
and its relation to cooperative selling. 





Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 65 to Army personnel as 
follows: 





Medical Corps. 

Lieut. Col. Arthur M. Whaley, Washing- | 
ton, D. C., to Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., for treatment at Army and Navy Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

First Lieut. Dean McLaughlin Walker, Re- 
serve, is appointed as first lieutenant Regu- 
lar Army. 

Maj. Albert G. Franklin, Hot Springs Na- 
tional Park, Ark., to Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington, D. C., for treatment. 

Infantry. 

Capt. Everett M. Yon, Gainesville, Fla., to 
Fort Benning, Ga. 

Each of following officers to Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.: Second Lieuts. James S. Stowell, 
Fort McKinley, Me., and Russell F. Reeder, 
jr., Fort Eustis, Va. 

Maj. James A. Van Fleet, Panama Canal 
Dept., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Maj. Robert L. Spragins, Fort Leaven- | 
worth, Kans., to Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Maj. John H. Hester, Washington, D. C., 
to Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Engineers. 

First Lieut. Albert C. Lieber, jr., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., to Galveston, Tex. 

Maj. Donald H. Connolly, Memphis, Tenn., 
relieved from duty as district engineer. 

Other Branches. 

Second Lieut. Thomas F. Plummer, Field 
Artillery, Fort Hoyle, Md., to Fort Benning, 
Georgia. 

Capt. Joseph D. Hahn, Quartermaster 
Corps, Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Austin, 
Texas. 

Capt. William Sackville, Coast Artillery, 
from instructor, Coast Artillery School, 
Fort Monore, Va., to duty with 12th Coast 
Artillery, same station. 

Maj. Gen. William Weigel, Atlanta, Ga., 
to Fort Hayes, Ohio. | 
Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wells, General Staff, 
is relieved as Assistant Chief of Staff and 

detailed as Deputy Chief of Staff. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Parker, Madison Bar- 
racks, N. Y., to Washington, D. C. 

Brig. Gen. Ewing E. Booth, Fort Riley, 
Kans., to Washington, D. C. 

Sergt. Arthur A. Foster, Ordnance, Staten 
Island, N. Y., to Miller Field, L. I. 

Maj. Reginald B. Cocroft, Coast Artillery, 
is relieved from duty with Signal Corps and 
will proceed from Chicago, IIl., to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Capt. Benjamin F. Harmon will report to 
Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va., 
for duty as instructor. 

Capt. Albert E. Andrews, Air Corps, 
Brooks Field, Tex., to Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

Leaves of Absence. | 

Maj. Floyd R. Waltz, Inf., 1 month. 

Maj. Benjamin F. Delamater, jr., Inf., 1 ! 
month, 15 days. 

Maj. Samuel F, Hawkins, Coast Artillery, 
1 month, 15 days. ' 

Col. James B. Kemper, Inf., 20 days. \ 

Col. Edgar T. Conley, Adjutant General, 2 | 

| 


Joseph H. 
months 25 days, 
Maj. John B. Thompson, Cav., 3 months, 
days. 
Maj. 
months. 
Maj. George A. O’Connell, Med. Corps, 1 | 
month. 


Ford, Med, Corps, 2 


° 
8 


Earl Landreth, General Staff, 3 
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(ispex 209) 
Vocational 
Training 
West Point Records — 
Show Total of 34 — 
Foreign Students 


Cadets representing 13 foreign coun= 
tries have received training at the United | 
States Military Academy at West Point 
in the 125 years of its existence, hav= © 
ing been appointed upon the request of 
their own governments in compliance | 
with Congressional authority, the De= — 
partment of War has just announced im © 
a statement. From these 13 countries, 
the statement said, 34 men were enrolled © 
at the academy, aside from the 18 cadets ~ 
from the Philippine Islands. These cadets 
came mainly from the Central American — 
countries, with every republic in that 
group, except Honduras, at some time or 
other being represented. 


Education Announces First 


8. Pooling as a basis for successful 
determination of prices and orderly dis- 
tribution, 

4, Financing cooperatives and meth- 
ods“of making pool payments and final 
settlements. 

5. Contracts for cooperatives in mar- 
keting perishable products. 

6. Organizing a cooperative market- 
ing association. 

7. Importance of field service and 
field service methods. 

8. Cooperative marketing laws (Colo- 
rado Cooperative Marketing Law, Clay- 
ton Amendment, Capper-Tincher Law). 

9. Sales methods of cooperatives. 

10. Factors which determine the suc- 
cess of cooperatives. 


18 From Philippines. : 

The full text of the Department’s states 
ment follows: 

In the 125 years of its history, the 
United States Military Academy has 
numbered on its rolls 34 foreign cadets 
from 13 countries, exclusive of 18 cadets 
from the Philippine Islands. Foreign 
cadets are appointed to West Point upon 
the request of their own governments, 
under the provisions of joint resolutions 
of Congress. Twenty-five of the foreign 
cadets have been from countries of Latin 
America, six from China, and two from 
Siam. The Siamese cadets are now en- 
rolled with the Corps of Cadets. One 
Swiss cadet, appointed in 1888, is the 
only European graduate of the United 
States Military Academy. 

The first foreigners to don the “Kaydet 
Gray” were two from Chile in 1816, 
Since that year Venezuela has had three 
representatives at West Point, Ecuador 
three, and Colombia one. With the ex- 
ception of Honduras, each of the re- 
publics of Central America have been 
represented at the Military Academy— 
Costa Rica by four cadets, Nicaragua by 
four, Salvador by two, Guatemala and 
Panama by one each. Cuba’s four cadets 
complete the cadet enrollment from Latin 
American countries. 


Directed Supervision. 


“One of the most important factors of 
success in this particular class,” Dr. 
Lane said, “is intelligent provision for 
directed or supervised practice. Such 
provision in connection with evening 
classes consists in (1) enrollment of 
those only who are actually farming and 
who are conducting or propose to con- 
duct the enterprise or activity taught in 
the unit course, (2) putting the instruc- 
tion on a specific functioning basis with 
reference to actual jobs rather than 
merely dispensing information or deal- | 
ing in generalities about farming, and 
(8) recognition by the teacher of his re- 
sponsibilities in following up on the 
farms of the class members the work un- 
dertaken as a result of instruction. 


“The fact that the class member may 
already be conducting the enterprise 
dealt with in the course does not mean 
that he will subscribe to having such 
practice supervised by the teacher. An 
agreement, therefore, is reached between 
each class member and the teacher con- 
cerning the supervision. The teacher ex- 
plains that such supervision does not 
mean that he is going to act as a fore- 
man and dictate to the farmer the prac- 
tices to be followed, but it does mean that 
the farmer welcomes the cooperation of 
the teacher in improving practices in 
connection with which he has received in- 
struction, either in the classroom or at 
the time of the personal visit of the 
teacher.” 


Records Are Excellent. 

The records of the foreign graduates 
of the Military Academy who entered 
the armies of their own countries have 
been uniformly excellent. Henry C. Le 
Comte, the Swiss graduate, has risen 
through all commissioned ranks in the 
Swiss Army to Colonel. From 1912- 
1917 he was Chief Engineer of the 2nd 
Division of the Swiss Army, and during 
the World War was a member of the 
Swiss Mission with the French Army. 
In March and April, 1918, Colonel Le 
Comte was a guest at the General Head- 
quarters of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Colonel Le Comte was a class- 
mate of Major General Charles P. Sum- 
merall, now Chief of Staff. 

With Peace Mission. 

Ting Chia Chen, Class of 1909, became 
a temporary lieutenant general in the 
Chinese Army and from November, 1911, 
to March, 1912, was Commander-in-Chief 
of the Tiger Hill Fortifications at Can- 
ton during the First Revolution. During 
the World War he was a member of the 
Chinese Military Missions which ob- 
— European war conditions in 

vance and Belgium, and later in Si- 
beria. Wen Wang and Lison Edward 
Dzau, both graduated from the Mili- 
tary Academy in 1918 and were detailed 
with the Chinese delegation to Paris 
during the Peace Conference in 1919. 

Demetrio Castillo, Jr., of the Class of 
1913, in 1917 organized the first com- 
pany of engineers in the Cuban Army. 
From March to August, 1919, he was on 
special duty as aide-de-camp to Major 
General Enoch H. Crowder, U. S. A., and 
acted as his assistant in the work of 
revising the Electoral Code of Cuba. On 
the completion of this work he was ap- 
pointed to the Cuban General Staff. 


i; 


Second Lieut. Edward M. Wones, Med. 


Fort Bliss, Tex. 

Master Sergt. ‘Louis H. Bailey, retired list, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Col. Charles Gerhardt, Inf., will proceed 
to home. 

First Sergt. 
Huachuca, Ariz. 

First Sergt. John Dawson, 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

Master Sergt. John S. Patrick, Inf., Fort 
Williams, Me. 

Brige. Gen. William J. Glasgow, to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for examination by Army re- 
tiring board. 


Gus Williams, Cav., Fort 


Engr., Fort 





| Navy Orders 


Orders issued to Naval officers under date 
of March 18, 1927: 

Comdr. Robert V. Lowe, det. Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I.; to Nav. Sta., Cavite. 

Lieut. Comdr. Homer H. H.' Harrison, det. 
Naval Aircraft Factory, Navy Yard, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; to Nav. Air Sta., Lakehurst, 
New Jersey. 

Lieut. Comdr. Francis S. Low, det. Naval 
Academy; to U. S. S. New Mexico. 

Lieut. Comdr. Conrad Ridgely, det. Dist. 
Commun. Officer, Boston, Mass.; to c. f. o. 
U.S. S. Lexington. 

Lieut. Comdr. Ryland D. Tisdale, 
Bu. Eng.; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Lexington. 

Lieut. Edwin F. Conway, det. Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C.; to c. f. o. U. S. S. Sara- 


det. 








CHINA AND HER 
POLITICAL ENTITY 


By Suuust Hsu 


In this book a Chinese scholar of 
politics and international law discusses 
with candor and authority the’ rela- 
tions of China to foreign powers and 


. Frank Rorschach, jr., det. Navy 
Yard, Washington, D. C.; to c. f. 0. U. S. S, 
Lexington. 

Lieut. Clarence F. Swan§on, det. Naval 
Academy; to U. S. S. Tennessee; 
pleted portion orders Nov. 5, 1926. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Justin H. Dickins, det. U. 
to U. S. S. James 


uncom- 


S. Eagle 47; K. 


Paulding. to Korea, Manchuria, and Mongolia. 
Lieut. ts, g.) Charles A. Parker, det. U. Thoroughly modern in content and 
S. S. John D, Edwards; to temp. duty U. S. treatment, Dr. Heu's' work hes the Sam 


ditional advantage of his first hand 
knowledge of valuable Chinese source 
material. ’ 


S. Chewink. 

Lieut. (j. g.) John E. Pixton, to duty VO 
Sqdn. 2, Aircraft Sqdns., Battle Flt. (U. S. 
S. Idaho). 

Lieut. (j. g.) Philip S. Reynolds, det. U. S. 
S. Huron; to U. S. S. Sapelo. 

Ensign Bartan E. Bacon, jr., det. U. S. S. 
Idaho; to Office of Naval Commun. 


Corps, 2 months. 
Retirements. 
First Sergt. Robert G. Winghaman, Cav., 


Price, $3.00 net. 


.OxFORD UNIVERSITY PREss, 
American Branch, New York. 














Men of Affairs 
Use It Personally! 


dSpeedwritin 


Written in the Ordinary Letters of the Alphabet 
Easy to Learn—Easy to Use 


Now you can “write it in shorthand!” Notes, ideas, speeches~ 
everything that you want to keep a record of. Speedwriting, the 
Natural Shorthand, is so easy to learn that men and women in every 
field of activity are using it. Important executives, discovering its 
advantages for themselves, are recommending it to their office forces. 

There are no signs and symbols to learn—you use only the ordinary 
letters of the alphabet. Speedwriting is simply a scientific condensa- 
tion of the English language, based on your natural habits of speech, 


May We Send You This Booklet, 
With Our Compliments? 


Your name and address will bring you an interesting illustrated 
booklet. | It shows clearly why this simple, rapid, accurate shorthand 
is winning world-wide recognition—why it is being adopted in ef- 
ficient business organizations—why men of affairs are so enthusiastic 
about it for personal use and how you can learn it quickly in your 
spare time. 

No obligation. 


Send for the free booklet today, 


Brief English Systems, Inc., Dept. 883 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1415 Royal Bank Building, Transport House, 
Toronto, Ontario Smith Square, Westminster, | 
London, England 
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Income 
And Profits 


Resolution Provided 
Shares Distribution 


_ Difference Between Receipt and 
Market Value Is Held 
to Be Taxable. 


APPEALS OF MizAL E. YouNG, ExEcUTOR 
Est. of Frank G. Curtis, No. 4720; 
Darwin D. Martin, No. 3001; ELLa 
WuitMeyer, No. 3090; Nets A. JOHN- 
son, No. 3265; Boarp oF TAx APPEALS. 


In passing on these appeals from the 
determination of deficiencies of $1,017,- 
$01.59, $19,369.01, $1,876.10, and $1,- 
121.66, respectively, income tax for 1919, 
for the taxpayers above-named, the 
Board of Tax Appeals decided the 
amount of gains made through trans- 
fers of oil stock. Publication of the full 
text of the findings of fact and opinion 
was begun in the issue of March 18 and 
is continued as follows: 

In testifying as to the matter, Young 


stated that the stock was issued sub- | 


ject to an oral agreement, “certain fac- 
tors” of which were contained in the 
letter. 

The evidence does not disclose the na- 
ture of that part of the alleged agree- 
ment which was not set forth in the 
letter. 

Not knowing all the terms of the 
agreement under which the stock was 
issued or was 26 be held we are unable 
to determine the legal effect thereof. 

If the letter sets out the substance of 
the agreement which, for the sak of 
argument we may assume, it does not 


appear that it was communicated to the | 
Nor was | 


directors of the corporation. 
it intended to be. It does not appear 
that it was acted on by the corporation 
and accepted as a term ( 
upon which the corporation issued its 
stock for the claims. 

The evidence does not show that the 
executive committee referred to in 
Curtis’ letter had authority to bind the 
corporation. We do not know that 
Curtis and Young had authority to make 
such a contract and there is no evi- 
dence of any ratification or even knowl- 
edge on the part of the directors of 
the corporation of the agreement set 
out in Curtis’ letter to Young. 

The letter appears to have been 
merely a personal communication to 
. Young which was never intended to be 
divulged to the other directors or to be 
accepted and acted on by the corpora- 
tion. We do not believe that the state- 
ments contained in that letter are suf- 
ficient to deprive the stock received by 
Curtis of a market value, and we have 
no evidence of any other statement or 
agreement. 


Question Whether Taxable 


Gain Was Received 

The second issue involved the ques- 
tion whether Curtis and the other tax- 
payers who were stockholders of the 
New York Oil Company received taxable 
gain as the result of the transactions 
which took place with respect to the 
distribution by the New York Oil Com- 
pany of the stock of the Salt Creek 
Producers Association, and if such dis- 
tribution constituted taxable gain 
whether it is taxable in 1918 or 1919. 

We will discuss first whether the dis- 
tribution was made in 1918 or 1919. 


It was stipylated that Curtis and the | 


other taxpayers actually received voting 
trust certificates of stock in the Salt 
Creek Producers Association in 1919. 
The question then is whether the actual 
receipt of the certificates of stock or the 


unqualified right to receive the same is | 


the date on which taxable gain, if any, 
was received. 

The evidence shows that on July 28, 
1917, the directors of the New York 
Oil Company passed a resolution au- 


thorizing the president and secretary of | . : 
| Resolution Provided 


that company to “sublease or sell, assign 
and transfer on such terms and condi- 
tions as they see fit, this 


1917, the president and secretary of the 
New York Oil Company acknowledged 
a conveyance before a notary public at 
Denver conveying a property therein de- 
scribed to the Central Salt Creek Com- 


pany, a corporation of Virginia; that the | 
Central Salt Creek Company, Inc., was. | 


incorporated under the laws of Virginia 


ber 29, 1917, the board of directors of 
the Central Salt Creek Company, Inc., 
voted to accept the said property in pay- 
ment of its entire capital stock, less five 
qualifying director’s shares; that on De- 
cember 31, 1917, the statement of the 
resolution accepting the property in pay- 
ment of the stock and of the issuance 
of stock in payment for said property 
was filed by the State Corporation Com- 
mission of Virginia; that on January 2, 
1918, the Salt Creek Producers’ Associa- 
tion was incorporated; that on January 
2, 1918, the board of directors of the 
Salt Creek Producers’ Association, Inc., 


voted to accept stock of the Central Salt | 


Creek Company of the par value of $1,- 
300,000 in payment of an _ equivalent 
amount in par value of the stock of the 
Salt Creek Producers’ Association; that 
a statement of this resolution and the 
issuance of stock i payment of the said 


property was filed by the Corporation | 


Commission of Virginia on January 4, 
1918; that on January 3, 1918, a stock 
certificate for the entire capital stock 
of the Central Salt Creek Company was 
issued by the officers of that corpora- 
tion to the Sali Creek Producers’ Asso 
ciation. 
The san |. Whos cd 

Appear on this certilicate were at that 


or condition | 





| in a corporation. 
| settled by the courts. 
Juris, sec. 1043, p. 673; Lipscomb v. Con- | 





company’s | 


: 15, | 
lands or leases;” that on December | 1918, the taxpayers became the owners 


THE UNITED STATES DALLY: WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1927. 


Taxation 


ount of Profit Made From Transfer of Stock 
Determined in Board of Tax Appeals Decision 


time holding the cffices of president and 
secretary, respectively, in both the Cen- 
tral Salt Creek Company, Inc., and the 
Salt Creek Producers’ Association. 

It was stipulated by counsel that the 
above resolutions were, upon the dates 
stated, duly and regulariy passed. 

It was further stipulated by counsel 
that Certificate No. 1 for the capital 
stock of the Salt Creek Producers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., was issued January 4, 
1918, to K. C. Schuyler and F. J. Horn, 
voting trustees; that this certificate was 
for 127,650 shares and that it was issued 
at the direction and request of Titus. 


Contract Made Company 
Party to Voting Trust 

A memorandum was made at Denver, 
Colorado, November 28, 1917, and initi- 
aled by the president and secretary of 
the New York Oil Company and by Mr. 
Biackmer, paragraph 4 of which pro- 
vided for the issuance of the certificate 
for the stock to these voting trustees. 
In the contract of December 13, 1917, be- 
tween the New York Oil Company and 
Titus it was provided that certain para- 
graphs, including paragraph 4 of this 
memorandum of November 28, 1917, 
should be in full force and effect. This 
contract of December 13, 1917, which the 


| New York Oil Company signed, consti- 


tuted its consent to and made it a party 
to the voting trust. 

This contract also provided for the 
payment to the New York Oil Company 
of voting trust certificates representing 
44,000 shares of the capital stock of the 
Salt Creek Producers’ Association on 
January 2, 1918. The testimony shows 
that voting trust certificates for 44,000 
shares of the capital stock of the Salt 
Creek Producers’ Association were ten- 
dered to the president of the New York 


One Decision Covers 
Four Related Cases 


Person Said to Be Stockholder 
Without Actual Issuance 
of Certificates. 


1919, the only year involved in the pro- 
ceeding. 
The appeals of Whitmeyer and John- 


| son present an additional issue as to the 


| 


! 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Oil Company in January, 1918, but he | 
| acquired the stock of the National Pet- 


suggested to Titus that he hold these 
certificates for a time, 
stockholders of the New York Oil Com- 
pany could be prepared. 

The voting trust agreement under 
which the trustees held the stock pro- 


until a list of | 


profit resulting from the exchange of 
stock of the National Petroleum Com- 
pany for the stock of the Salt Creek 
Producers’ Association. 

According ‘to the pleadings, these tax- 
payers in 1919 exchanged stock that 
they held in the National Petroleum 
Company for stock in the Salt Creek 
Producers’ Association, Inc. There is 
some evidence indicating that the Salt 
Creek Producers’ Association, Inc., pur- 
chased with its stock the assets of the 
National Petroleum Company and dis- 
tributed the stock to its stockholders. 


This evidence, however, is not convincing 
and is not sufficient to enable us to find 
that the transaction was otherwise than 
as set out and admitted in the pleadings. 

The stock of the Salt Creek Producers’ 
Association, Inc., at the time of its 
receipt in 1919 by Ella Whitmeyer and 
Johnson had a fair market value of $25 
per share. 


Board Finds Profit 
Obtained From Shares 


No evidence was submitted to show 
when or at what cost Ella Whitmeyer 
roleum Company. The Commissioner 
determined its cost to be $2,600. 
exchanged 52 shares of it of a par value 


| of $2,600 for 312 shares of the stock 


| of the Salt Creek Producers’ Association. | 
| vided that any stockholders of the Salt | Her gain from the transaction, therefore, | 


Creek Producers’ Association might be- | 


come a party to that agreement by de- | 


positing stock under the terms of the 


agreement without actually signing the | 


agreement. The New York Oil Com- 
pany’s contract with Titus, dated De- 
cember 13, 1917, amounted to a com- 
pliance by the New York Oil Company 


with the terms of the voting trust agree- ' 


ment. 

This made the New York Oil Company 
a beneficiary of 44,000 shares. The vot- 
ing trustees were trustees for the New 
York Oil Company and the issuance to 
the voting trustees of the stock of the 
Salt Creek Producers’ Association consti- 
tuted its receipt thereof. 

The resolution of the New York Oil 
Company on March 11, 1918, provided 
for the distribution by that company to 
its stockholders of the stock of the Salt 
Creek Producers’ Association. The vot- 
ing trust certificates, however, were not 
actually issued to the stockholders until 
1919. 

The resolution, after making provision 
for the distribution of $1,000,000 par 
value of the stock of the Salt Creek Pro- 
ducers’ Association to its stockkholders 
provided further that the secretary 
notify the stockholders of the action 
taken and request them to submit the 
existing capital stock certificates of the 
New York Oil Company for exchange 
for new certificates and that thereupon 
new certificates would be returned to 
such stockholders and the secretary 
“shall, at the same time, cause to be is- 
sued and delivered to such person as the 
owner of the tendered stock shall desig- 
nate, the proper certificate of stock of 


| the Salt Creek Producers’ Association.” 


It is not necessary that a stock certifi- 
cate be actually issued or transferred in 
order to constitute a person a stockholder 
This principle is well 


don, 56 W. Va. 392; 49 S. E. 392; Pacific 
National Bank v. Eaton, 141 U. S. 222. 


Distribution of Stock 


Under the resolution of March 11, 


of their proportionate part of the vot- 
ing trust certificate for the stock of the 


| Salt Creek Producers’ Association owned 
| by the New York Oil Company. The | 


resolution provided that the certificates 
in the New York Oil Company to be 
exchanged for new certificates of 


on December 13, 1917; that on Decem- | duced par value. 


This, in our opinion, related merely to 


| the receipt of the certificates represent- 


ing the stock which became theirs by vir- 
tue of the resolution of March 11. While 


tribution by 
able to a stockholder who is on the cash 
receipts and disbursements basis until the 
amount of the distribution is made avail- 


able to him, this does not mean that | 


when stock of one corporation is dis- 
tributed by another that the certificate, 
itself, must actually be received before 
there can be taxable gain. 


Since a person may be a stockholder 
without ever having | 
| received a stock certificate, the time of | 


in a corporation 


the actual receipt of the stock certificate 
is immaterial. The question is when did 
the taxpayers become the beneficial own 
ers of the stock of the Salt Creek Pro 
ducers’ Association. We think they be. 
came the owners thereof in 1918 by vir- 
tue of the resolution distributing the 
stock. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
Curtis, Martin, Whitmeyer and Johnsor 
became the owners of their proportionat: 
part of the stock of the Salt Creek Pro 
ducers’ Association owned by the New 
York Oil Comnpeny in 1918. This being 


is the difference between $2,600 and 
$7,800 representing the fair market 
value at $25 per share of 312 shares of 


the stock of the Salt Creek Producers’ | 
Association, Inc., received in exchange, | 
| or a gain of $5,200, 


comes squarely within Section 202 (b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918. 


In 1915, Johnson obtained 105 shares | 


| of the stock of the National Petroleum 


Company, through Curtis, for $10,500. 


| In 1919 he exchanged these shares of | 


stock of the National Petroleum Com- 
pany for 680 shares of the capital stock 
of the Salt Creek Producers’ Association, 


| Inc., having a par value and fair market 
| value of $25 per share, making a total 
| of $15,750. 


: Association, Inc., received in 
| The gain, therefore, is ©*.250. 





See 14 Corpus 
! certain so-called kitchen sets, each set 


re- | 


; it may be true that a division or dis- | 
a corporation is not tax- | 








| aus, no tuaavle gain was realized in | 


The profit realized by: Johnson on this 
transaction in 1919 is measured by the 
difference between the cost of 105 shares 
of the stock of the National Petroleum 
Company and the fair market value of 
the shares of the Salt Creek Producers’ 


Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice, under Rule 50. 


March 12, 1927. 


| Kitchen Sets Dutiable 


As Separate Articles 


Customs Court Sets Aside As- 
sessment Levied As Com- 
plete Entireties. 


New York, March 22.—A ruling just 
handed down by the United States Cus- 
toms Court sustains a protest filed by 
Gallagher & Ascher, of Chicago, against 
the collector’s assessment of duty on 


comprising two spoons, a ladle, an egg 
beater and a cake turner made of alumi- 
num, and a tinned wire rack with hooks 
on which to hang the five aluminum 
articles. 

On entry, duty was levied thereon at 
the rate of 11 cents per pound plus 55 
per cent ad valorem under the provi- 


| sion in paragraph 339, act of 1922 for 


“table, household, kitchen, and hospital 
utensils, and hollow or flat ware not 
specially provided for * * “ com- 
posed wholly or in value of 
aluminum.” 

The importer protested against this 


chief 


| classification, claiming the articles not 


to be entireties, the aluminum kitchen 
utensils to be Jutiable as assessed by 
the collector, and the tin racks at only 
40 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 399 of the said 
act. Judge Fischer writes the court’s 
conclusions in this case upholding the 
importer’s protest. 
(Protest 982601-64668.) 


Crown Gum Admitted 
Free of Tariff Duty 


New York, March 22.—The American 
Chicle Company, of New York, has just 
been awarded a decision by the United 
States Customs Court in a matter In- 
volving the correct tariff treatment of 
sertain merchandise consisting of crown 
gum. 

The collector assessed duty thereon at 
the rate of 10 cents per pound under par- 
agraph 25 of the Tariff Act of 1922, as 
crude chicle. Judge McClelland, who 
vrites the court’s conclusions in this is- 
ue, finds that free entry should have been 
ecorded the gum in question under para- 
‘raph 1584 of the tariff act, as gum not 
pecially provided -for. 

(Protests 162229-G-14890-26, etc.) 


‘ 


She | 


The transaction | 


Oil 
Stock 


Tax Return for 1918 
Held to Be Governed 
By Act of Same Year 


Under Sp ° 1] Ac-ossment 
Section, Tax for Entire 
Year Must Be Computed, 

Review Holds. 


T. B. Horp Grain Co., PETITIONER, V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; 
BOARD OF TAx APPEALS, Nos. 2398 
AND 7291. 

In this appeal from the determinations 
of deficiencies in income and profits taxes 
of $2,686.19 and $4,003.89 for fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1918 and 1920, the Board 
of Tax Appeals held that the Commis- 
sioner having allowed the computation 
under the special assessment section, the 
tax for the entire year must be so com- 
puted. 


Ben. Jenkins, Esq., for petitioner; F. 
O. Graves, Esq., for Commissioner. 

The Board found: the following facts: 

The Commissioner, determining that 
the taxpayer (a Nebraska Corporation), 
was entitled to have its profits tax lia- 
bility for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
| 1918, computed upon the basis of a com- 
parison with a group of representative 
concerns pursuant to the special assess- 
ment provisions of the statute, made the 
following computation: 

Profits tax upon income of the fiscal 
year (12 months) at 1917 rates, $67,- 
741.43; profits tax upon income of the 
fiscal year (12 months), at 1918 rates, 
$95,498.35. 

As six months of the fiscal year falls 
| within the calendar year 1917 and six 


the Commissioner found the total profits 
tax liability to be one-half of the sum 
of the above amounts. 


Profits Tax Liability. 

The profits tax liability for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1918, computed on a 
twelve-month basis at the 1917 rates in 
accordance with section 210, Revenue Act 
| of 1917, is $67,741.43. The profits tax 
liability for this same fiscal year, com- 
puted under section 201, Revenue Act of 
1917, is $56,302.71. The profits tax lia- 
bility for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1918, computed under section 328, Rev- 
enue Act of 1918, on a 12-month basis 
is $94,498.55. The profit tax liability 
for this same fiscal year, computed under 
section 801, Revenue Act of 1918, is $119,- 
| 585.14, 

The Board’s opinion rendered by Mr. 
Phillips follows: 

The petitioner alleges that the Com- 
| missioner erred in his interpretation of 
the statute in computing the tax. 

The fiscal year of the taxpayer ended 
; June 30, 1918, and its return was filed 
| for that period. The statute provides 
| in section 335 (a) for the computation 
; of the tax in such circumstances as fol- 

lows: 

That if a corporation (other than a 
personal service corporation) makes re- 
turn for a fiscal year beginning in 1917 
and ending in 1918, the tax for the first 
taxable year under this title shall be 
the sum of: (1) the same proportion of 
a tax for the entire period computed 
under Title II of the Revenue Act of 
1917 which the portion of such period 
falling within the calendar year 1917 is 
of the entire period, and (2) the same 
proportion of a tax for the entire period 
computed under this title at the rates 
specified in subdivision (a) of section 
801 which the portion of such period fall- 
ing within the calendar year 1918 is of 
the entire period. 

Computation of Tax. 

It will be noted that while this section 
provides for the computation of the 
1917 portion of the tax under Title II, 
Revenue Act of 1917, the 1918 portion of 

; the tax is to be computed, not under 

Title III of the 1918 Act, but only under 

section 301. If this section of the statute 
| be read alone, there is no authority for 

computing the tax under section 328, 

where the return is for a fiscal year end- 

ed in 1918. 

The Commissioner determined, how- 
ever, that the taxpayer was entitled to 
the benefits of the special assessment 
section (328). In the application of that 
section, instead of determining the tax 
upon the basis of the average tax of 
representative corporations with a fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1918 (if such 
there be), the Commissioner arrived at 
the tax by determining the average tax 
of representative corporations for 1917 
and for 1918 and computing the tax 
upon the basis thereof. The tax so com- 
puted was $81,619.98, some $6,300 less 
than that computed under section 335. 

The taxpayer claims, however, that 
for each six-month period the tax must 
be computed at the rates prescribed by 
statute and compared with‘ that paid 
by representative concerns. The lower 

| of the two computations must then be 
taken in each of the six-month periods. 

In this manner taxpayer seeks to have 

its tax for the first six months com- 

puted at the statutory rates and for the 
second six months under the special as- 
sessment section. We see no authority 
in the law to support such a contention. 
Repealed Act of 1917 

The Revenue Act of 1918 repealed the 
Revenue Act of 1917, so far as any 
tax liability for a fiscal year ending 
after December 31, 1917, was concerned. 
The taxpayer is not making a return 

| for two periods, one under the 1917 Act, 
the other under the 1918 Act. ‘His re- 
turn is made wholly under the 1918 Act. 
Looking to that Act we find provisions 
for computation of the tax under sec- 
tions 301, 328 and 835. Section 301 has 
no application to the full year because 
of the provisions of section 335. The tax 
under 3835 is greater than that under 
328. Since the other requirements are 
admitted to exist, the taxpayer becomes 
entitled to a computation under the lat- 
ter section. This is the computation 
which the Commissioner has allowed. 

Petitioner invokes the rule that tax 
daws are not to be extended beyond their 





months within the calendar year 1918, | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Customs Rulings 
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Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 
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ONSTRUCTION: Sees. 335 and 328, Revenue Act 1918.—Secs. 385 and 328, 
Revenue Act of 1918, construed.—T, B. Hord Grain Co. v. Com’r (Board 
of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 210, Col. 4. 


ETURNS: Period Covered.—A return for fiscal year ending in 1918 is gov- 


erned wholly by Revenue Act of 
and 1917. 


1918 and not by Revenue Acts of 1916 


Such a return is for one period of 12 months and not for two 


periods of six months each.—T. B. Hord Grain Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax 


Appeals.)—Index II, Page 210, Col. 4. 


) 


GPECIAL ASSESSMENT: Procedure.—Where tax is computed under special 
assessment section, the tax for the entire year must be so computed.—T. 

B. Hord Grain Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) 

B. Hord Grain Co. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page: 210, 


Col. 4. 


Notice of Shipment 
Held Not Transfer 
Of Title to Goods 


Contract Called for Delivery 
at Dock and Is Ruled 
Completed When 
Placed. 


IN THE MATTER OF FreD STERN & Co., 
Inc., BANKRUPT; District Court, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF NEW York. 
BANKRUuUPTCY No. 38407. 

By contract title to property was to 
pass in this case upon delivery at dock. 
Bills of lading were made to the ship- 
per. The court held that the title did 
not pass to the bankrupt purchaser be- 
fore delivery at the dock although a 
letter from the shipper tsated that the 
property had been shipped under the 
contract. 

Zalkin & Cohen, solicitors for trustee, 
Nathan Coplan, counsel. Appleton, Rice 
& Perrin, solicitors for Commercial Bank 
of Spanish America, Ltd., respondent; 
Robert N. McCulloch, counsel, 

Judge Augustus N. Hand delivered the 
opinion of the court as follows: 

By a contract dated November 29, 
1924, the bankrupt agreed to purchase 
from the respondent about 96 tons of 
usual good quality Peruvian Block Tails 
Rubber (1000 kilos shipping weight 
each) at 20'sc per pound ex dock &-or 
store New York 1% commission to 
bankrupt. Delivery: November, Decem- 
ber, 1924, January, 1925, at seller’s op- 
tion. Shipment from Iquitos. Terms: 
Net cash 15 days. The bankrupt also 
agreed to turn the proceeds of the sale 
of this rubber proposed to be made to 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. over 
to the respondent. The latter shipped 
about 17,528 kilos of this rubber on 
November 26, 1924, which merchandise 
arrived in New York January 5, 1925, 
provisions and that doubt is to be re- 
solved so as to avoid imposition of a tax 
not expressly authorized. It is not our 
understanding that this means that in 
order to benefit one taxpayer the law 
must be so construed that it will un- 
justly tax many others. With this 
thought in mind, an examination of the 
provisions of the statutes will disclose 
that the Revenue Act of 1917 provides 
only one ground for special assessment 
while the Revenue Act of 1918 provides 
several. The latter act extends these 
relief provisions to many taxpayers not 
entitled thereto under the previous act. 
If the taxpayer’s contention is sound, 
those taxpayers who have a fiscal year 
ended in 1918, and who have grounds 
for special assessment under the 1918 
Act but not under the 1917 Act, can 
have special assessment only as to the 
portion of their taxable year falling in 
the calendar year 1918. For the portion 
falling in 1917 they may not have spe- 
cial assessment. There is nothing in the 
law w' ich can support such a conclusion; 
rather, the law was intended to extend 
the benefits of special assessment to tax- 
payers not previously entitled thereto. 
This special assessment is to be for the 
taxable year, not for a part only. If the 
statute needs any construction, we be- 
lieve this is the one which must be 
adopted as a liberal interpretation of a 
relief provision. But in our opinion a 
careful reading will indicate that the 
statute is sufficiently explicit to require 
no interpretation of its intendment. 

Error of the Position. 

The fundamental error in the position 
of the taxpayer, as we see it, is that it 
overlooks the repeal of the 1917 Act and 
the fact that the tax must be determined 
entirely under the provisions of the 1918 
Act, even though it mdy be measured by 
the rates which prevailed in 1917. The 
return is for one year under the 1918 
Act and not for two fiscal periods under 
two acts. If the tax is to be computed 
under the special assessment section of 
the act, it must be so computed for the 
entire year. To arrive at the proper 
amount, it may be necessary, as a basis, 
to use the tax paid by representative 
concerns in 1917, but this does not mean 
that the tax is levied under the 1917 Act 
or that the provisions of that act have 
any application. The determination of 
the Commissioner in respect to the com- 
putation of the tax is approved. 

A further error in the computation of 
the deficiency for each of the years in- 
volved was alleged but no proof offered. 

For the fiscal year 1920 the sole re- 
maining allegation of error is that in 
computing invested capital too great a 
deduction was taken for the income and 
profits taxes for the fiscal year 1918. 
Having approved the Commissoiner’s de- 
termination with respect to 1918, it fol- 
lows that there is no error in this re- 
spect. 

Decision for the Commissioner will be 
entered. 

March 16, 1927, 


and the remainder, namely, 82,000 kilos, 
on January 2, 1925, which arrived in 
New York, February 17, 1925. 


Bankrupt Notified 
On December 8, 1914, the respondent 
notified the bankrupt as follows: 
“Gentlemen: Contract, November 29, 
1924; 96 tons Blocks, November 1924, 
January 1925 Shipment. |We have re- 
ceived cable advice that 18,000 kilos 
were shipped from Iquitos on or before 
November 28th per S. S. ‘Huallaga’.” 
Both shipments. were made under bills 
of lading deliverable to respondent or 
order. 
A petition in bankruptcy was filed in 
this court January 5, 1925, a receiver 
| was appointed January 7, 1925, and an 
adjudication followed on January 21, 
1925. After adjudication, and before the 
appointment of the trustee, the receiver 
notified the respondent that he elected to 
adopt the contract for the purchase of 
the rubber and demanded the delivery 
of the same and offered to pay the full 
purchase price. The respondent refused 
to deliver the merchandise but arranged 
with the receiver by stipulation of Feb- 
ruary 11, 1925, to sell the rubber with- 
out prejudice to the rights of either 
party and after paying to itself from 
the proceeds the contract price and any 
expenses to deposit the surplus in a 
joint account pending the determination 
of this court as to the right to such sur- 
| plus, which amounts to $6,541.86. This 
| proceeding is brought by the trustee in 
bankruptcy to recéiver said sum and not 
| to establish a claim for damages arising 
out of any breach of contract. 
Title Remained in Bank 

The referee held upon the foregoing 
facts that the title to all the rubber 
remained in the bank and that the 
trustee was not entitled to recover the 
above surplus, or any part thereof. The 
matter comes before me on a certificate 
for review. , 

It seems clear at the outset that the 
only reasonable claim on the part of 
the trustee would be to recover such 
part of the surplus as represents the 
proportion which the rubber arriving on 
January 5 bore to the aggregate ship- 
ments. 

| It may not unreasonably be argued 
that this first shipment by reason of the 
notification contained in respondent’s let- 
ter of December 3, 1924, was definitely 
appropriated to the contract and may 
even be contended that it arrived at the 
destined place for delivery before the 
filing of the petition in bankruptcy. I 
think neither contention is sound. Here 
is not only a contract providing for de- 
livery at a particular place “ex dock and- 
or store New York,” but the bills of lad- 
ing were in the name of the seller and 
no proof was offered of arrival at dock 
or store in New York before the peti- 
tion in bankruptcy was filed. 
Previous Case Cited. 
The case of Birdsong v. Jordan, 297 


| 
| 
| 


' 
| 
| 


Fed. 742, relied upon by the counsel for | 


| 

: trustee would govern the present 
situation as to the first shipment, if the 
| proof showed that the rubber had ar- 
rived at the dock before the petition 
in bankruptcy was filed, but such is not 
the case. In Birdsong v. Jordan, supra, 
the goods were to be landed “on the 
| dock at New York.” All the court there 
held was that: 

“When the goods reached the dock in 
New York, they reached the place agreed 
upon, and title passed to the defendants 
below at that time, providing the plain- 
tiff below had title.” 

Under such circumstances it has been 
held unimportant that the bill of lading 
was taken out to the order of the seller 
and that retention of control thereby 
does not prevent title from passing to 
the buyer. Rosenberg v. Buffum Co., 234 

N. Y.. 388. 

Section 100, Rule 5, of the New York 

Personal Property Law seems to reg- 
ulate the passage of title as held by the 
| referee. It reads as follows: 
“Tf the contract to sell requires the 
seller to deliver the goods to the buyer, 
or at a particular place, or to pay the 
freight or cost of transportation tc the 
buyer, or to a particular place, the prop- 
erty does not pass until the goods have 
been delivered to the buyer or reached 
the place agreed upon.” 

Until the goods reached the place desig- 
nated for delivery the form of the bill 
of lading and the consequent control by 
the seller were of importance. Section 
| 101 (2) of the New York Property. Law 
says: 

“Where goods are shipped, and by the 

bill of lading the goods are deliverable 

to the seller or his agent, or to the crder 
of the seller or of his agent, the seller 
thereby reserve. the property in the 
goods. But if except for the form of 
the bill of lading, the property would 
have passed to the buyer on shipment 
of the goods, the seller’s property in 
the goods shall be deemed to be only 
| for the purpose of securing performance 
by the buyer of his obligations under 
the contract.” 

Form of Bill of Lading. 

While the form of the bill of lading 

does not govern if an intention to pass 
title in spite of it appears, it is in other 
cases evidential of a retention of title 


‘pany and the State of Idaho. 


. ‘Huallaga’”, 


. Duties 
Appraisals 


Suit of Bondholders 


For Foreclosure on 


Mortgages Is Argued 


Secured Bonds on Irriga- 
tion System in Idaho In- 
volved in Case Before 
Supreme Court. 


A suit brought by respondents, as trus- 
tees for bondholders, to foreclose a 
mortgage on an irrigation system and 
to foreclose also the. pledge of certain 
collateral deposited with them as addi- 
tional security for the bonds is before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Portneuf-Marsh Valley 
Canal Co., petitioner, v. Howard W, 
Brown and John R. Chapin, as trustees, 


The case was argued March 18, 1927, 
by T. C. Coffin (D. C. McDougall, W. H, 
Holden, J. H. Peterson, I. E. McDougall, 
H. O. McDougal and T. C. Coffin on the 
brief) for the petitioner, and by Edwin 
Snow (Edwir Snow, J. A. Marshall, W. 
R. Peabody and H, W. Brown on the 
brief) for the respondents. 


Respondents Are Trustees. 


The respondents, residents and citizens 
of the State of Massachusetts, are trus- 
tees for the owners of bonds secured by 
a mortgage upon an irrigation system 
and its appurtenant water rights, lo- 
cated in Bannock County, Idaho. The 
irrigation system was constructed by the 
Portneuf-Marsh Valley Irrigation Com- 
pany, an Idaho corporation, under the 
legislation commonly known as the Carey 
Act, and according to the terms of a 
contract of construction between the 
Portneuf-Marsh Valley Irrigation Com- 
These 
irrigation works were completed in the 
year 1915 and at that time accepted by 
the State and by the settlers who had 
purciiased water rights therein, and were 
conveyed to the petitioner, Portneuf- 
Marsh Valley Canal Company, also an 
Idxho corporation, composed of the set- 
tlers owning water rights in the system. 
It has been owned and operated by the 
petitioner, Portneuf-Marsh Valley Canal 
Company, since its completion. 

For the petitioner it was argued that 
the lien asserted by the petitioner here 
and ‘the lien asserted by the trustees 
who are respondents here are based 
alike upon the contracts between the 
parties interested in the Portneuf-Marsh 
Valley Ivrigation project, and are not 
dependent in any sense upon either Fed- 
eral or State legislation. 

Settlers Gave Mortgages. 

It was also stated that the mortgages 
given by the settlers to the construction 
company and the pledge of the gtock by 
the settlers to the construction com- 
pany can be foreclosed by the trustees, 
under their deed but only subject to the 
burdens which the property mortgaged 
and the stock bore in the hands of the 
original settler. 

Respondent contended that under the 
provisions of the Idaho statutes a Carey 
act construction company is by express 
terms given a first and prior lien for 
the purchase price of its water rights 
on the water stock and the land to which 
it is appurtenant, and that no sale of 
stock by the operating company to en- 
force delinquent assessments can be of 
any force or effect to divest the con- 
struction company or its successors or 
assigns of such prior statutory lien. 

The further argument was advanced 
that the lien of the operating company 
under the respective assessments and the 
sales held to enforce the collection 
thereof is void. 


Lower Tariff Assessed 
On Petrol Apparatus 


New York, March 22.—In a decision 
just handed down, sustaining a protest 
of the Spensers Silverlite, Inc., Judge 
Fischer, of the United States Customs 
Court, rules that certain merchandise 
described as “petrol apparatus and acces- 
sories” should have been taxed with duty 
at the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 372, Tariff Act of 1922, 
as machines not specially provided for, 
rather than at the rate of 40 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 399 of the 
same act, as manufacturés of metal not 
specially provided for. 

(Protest 18069-G-40949,) 


on the part of the holder, Here it would 
be controlling until the goods reached 
the dock when title was to pass by the 
terms of the contract, but it is not shown 
that before that time arrived banke 
ruptcy had not intervened. 

But it is said that the letter of the 
bank to Fred Stern & Company, dated 
December 8, 1924, saying that: 

“We have received cable advice that 
18,000 kilos were shipped from Iquitos 
on or before November 28th per S. 9, 
E constituted an appropria- 
tion of the goods to the contract. Thus 
the trustee seeks to make the agreement 
the equivalent of an f o. b. Iquitos con- 
tract. But the written agreement was 
different and the letter of December can 
not reasonably be taken to have modified 
its terms. All the letter said was that 
the bank had cable ‘advice “that 18,000 
kilos were shipped.” It simply notified 
the buyers of what was going on so 
that they might know when to expect 
delivery at the designated place, to wit, 
the dock in New York, and could ar. 
range for payment 15 days after the 
arrival, Such information was no* in 
form a modification of the contract be- 
tween the parties and cannot in reason 
be taken to have t! at effect. The letter 
was a mere modification of how impor. 
tations were coming along, sent for the 
convenience of the parties, and not to 
alter legal relations clearly set forth in 
a written memorandum ot the agreement, 

The order of the referee is accordingly 
affirmed. 

February 25, i927, 
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Better Distribution 
Of Groceries Is 


Cited in Trade Atlas 


Data, Based on Nationwide 
Survey, Designed Pri- 
marily in Wholesale 

Business. 


The sectional distribution of groceries 
and other merchandise in the United 
States is the subject of trade report just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 
The purpose of the report according to 
an official statement, is to increase effi- 
ciency and economy in this distribution. 
While dealing primarily with the grocery 
trade, the report is said to be of dis- 
tinct value to other allied lines of busi- 
ness. Following is the full text of a re- 
view af the report: 

The possibilities for greatly increased 
efficiency and economy in the distribution 
of groceries and other merchandise in 
various sections of the United States are 
revealed in a trade atlas of the Depart- 
ment. The atlas was designed primarily 
@for the grocery trade though it is also 

“é{, value to many allied lines and was 

prepared with the cooperation of the 


® 


| 
| 





largest grocers’ associations in the coun- | 


try who have enthusiastically recom- 
mended it to their members. One promi- 
nent executive of a well-known company 
has estimated the probable savings for 


the trade and consumers by the introduc- | 


tion of more economical sales methods 
through the use of the atlas at not less 
than $5,000,000. 

Divisions Changed. 

The atlas is unique in that it disre- 
gards entirely political 
sions and instead divides the country 
into wholesale marketing areas based on 
the size and facilities of the various dis- 
tribution centers. 
these distribution areas were based on 
the answers to questionnaires submitted 
to more than 3,000 wholesalers. 


marketing divi- | 


The boundaries of | 


In- | 


cluded in the basic information collected | 


were data on the number of salesmen 
employed, local territory covered, number 


of delivery trucks used, and zones of |; 


truck delivery. The information thus 
obtained was correlated with freight- 
rate schedules and population statistics, 
and the relative size of the wholesale 
establishments and _ their individual 


transportation facilities were carefully | 


weighed. 
Other Lines Studied. 
Scientific distribution, it is pointed out, 
cannot be based on arbitrary boundaries 
of States, or counties. Hitherto manu- 
facturers have been forced to resort to 
¥ these divisions because statistics, the 
tools of market analysis, have been com- 
d on that basis. 


While the atlas | 


ike 
wi issued is primarily concerned with | 


grocery distribution, the market maps 
and trading population statistics devel- 


oped in this study from basic economic ! 


factors are equally applicable to other 


lines using the wholesaler in their dis- | 


tribution. 


of trading areas are detailed marketing 
statistics by towns, counties and trading 
areas. These data showing the retail 
outlets and trading population tributary 
to each major distributing center are 
said to make possible a scientific plan- 
ning o* sales territories, the establish- 
ment of sales quotas, and the allocation 
of advertising. 
6,000 Wholesale Groceries. 

There are more than 6,000 wholesale 
groceries in the United States includ- 
ing cooperative retail organizations, 
chain-store buying agencies, and mail- 
order wholesalers. Although these es- 


duce the major trading territories to 
185 in the atlas. Many of the smaller 
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Trade in Sanitary Enameled Baths | 


NUMBERS IN THOUSANDS 



































The chart indicates the monthly shipments of enameled (sanitary ware) 
baths, as reported to the Department of Commerce’ by 21 manufacturers, 


comprising the entire industry. While 


there has been am increase in shipments 


in January and February this year over the low point reached in December, 
1926, there is still a considerable falling off from the high point of last June. 
New orders, not shown in the chart, have progressively declined since June, 


with only a slignt upward trend 
February in over a year. 


Commerce at Baltimore Is Declared 
To Have Outgrown Facilities of Port 


in January, reaching the lowest poimt in 


| Needs to Be Met Through Expenditure of $52,500,000 


by City, Authorized by State. 


the 
the 
facili- 


Although Baltimore :s probably 
most important bulk-cargo port on 
Atlantic, the city 
ties to meet the 
shipping, according to a report just issued 
by the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors of the Department of War. 

This report was prepared in cooper- 
ation with the United States Shipping 
Board and distributed through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The lack of 
public facilities, however, it was said, is 


does not own 
needs of its overseas 


being overcome through an act of the | 


legislature of Maryiand empowering the 
city of Baltimore to spend $52,500,000 
for the development of the port. 


The general review of the survey fol- | 


lows in full: 

From a geographical standpoint 
Baltimore occupies a favorable position 
among the several North Atlantic ports. 
It is the nearest ocean port to the great 
steel centers of Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Cleveland, and Chicago, and to the im- 
portant manufacturing districts of the 
Great Lakes and Central Western 
States. 
ducing and consuming centers, aided 
by a favorable differential in railroad 
freight rates, gives Baltimore an ad- 
vantage over its more northern com- 


petitors for certain classes of traffic, in- | 


cluding especially raw and partly 
finished products. Its location in close 
proximity to the coal fields of Mary- 
land, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania 
makes the port an important outlet for 
coal shipments to New England and 
Europe. 
City Is Industrial Center. 


Baltimore has thus become an im- 


Supplementing the 16 large color maps | pene See MOD eng yest Ler 


bulk commodities. Large quantities of 


grain, flour, coal, iron and steel prod- | 
ucts, and copper are exported, and pe- | 


troleum products, iron ore, sugar, 
molasses, pyrites, wood pulp, and fer- 
tilizer materials are imported for con- 
sumption locally and at interior points. 
Baltimore is an industrial center with 
diversified manufactures which require 
water transportation for the receipt of 
crude materials and rail connections for 
the distributian of manufactured goods. 
The principal manufactures are iron 
and steel, copper products, canned 
goods, fertilizers, chemicals, and. cloth- 


ing. 
tablishments are located in more than | 
2,000 cities, it has been possible to re- | 


| During the period 19 


cities were so close to the larger ones | 


as to be completely enveloped. 


Many ! 


large wholesale cities were found in some | 
instances to be close enough to con- | 


stitute a single distribution unit, even 
though falling in separate political di- 
visions. 


tors, it is stated, that wholesaling is 


It is the experience of distribu- | 


becoming more and more localized. There j 


are few towns with more than 2,500 


population which do not have a wholesale | 


Yrocer and modern short buying will 
by Sentuate this tendency. 

Copies of the “Atlas of Wholesale 
Grocery Territories” are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, at 
$1.25 each, 


Imports of tron Ore 
In 1926 Increased 


Total of 2,555,441 Gross Tons 
Received at Various Ports 
During Year. 


Imports of iron ore into the United 
States during 1926 were greater than 
those over any similar period since 1920 
with the exception of 1923, according to 
the Iron and Steel Division, Department 
of Commerce. 

The full text follows: 

In all, 2,555,441 gross tons of iron 
ore were received in the various ports 
of entry of the United States during 
1926 as against 2,190,697 tons in 1925, 
2,047,055 tons in 1924, and 2,768,000 tons 
in 1923, 

Of the 1926 receipts a little more than 
one-half was supplied from mines in 
Chile, about one-fifth came from Cuba, 
and approximately one-eighth originated 
in Algeria and Tunisia. Large tonnages 
were also received from Newfoundland 
and Labrador, from Spain, and from 


Wf Sweden. 


With the exception of 7,984 tons all of 
the iron ore brought in during 1926 
entered through ports on the Atlantic 


In recent years the total foreign and 
domestic traffic of the port has averaged 
in excess of 15,000,000 tons anually. 
22-1924, inclusive, 
the foreign trade averaged 5,036,000 
tons, of which the imports were 52.1 
per cent and the exports 47.9 per cent. 
During the same period the coastwise 
receipts and shipments averaged 3,048,- 
000 tons annually, of which the receipts 
amounted to.57.7 per cent, and the ship- 
ments to 42.3 per cent. 

These figures include the intercoastal 
traffic with the Pacific coast through 
the Panama Canal. 
more occupies an extremely inportant 
position, particularly on account of its 
nearness to the eastern iron and steel 
centers. During the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, more than 400,000 
tons of iron and steel products were 
shipped from Baltimore to domestic 


: points on the Pacific coast. 


The purely internal trade, which com- 
prises that of Chesapeake Bay and 
tributaries, averaged 2,197,168 tons per 
year during the period 1922-1924. The 
commerce of Chesapeake Bay and tribu- 
taries is of much importance, and brings 
to Baltimore a large tonnage of fish 
and produce. 

At the present time Baltimore has 
102 steamship services to foreign and 
domestic ports. Regular steamship 
liner service is in operation to more 
than 100 foreign ports in all parts of 
the world, and to the principal ports 
on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 
There are also 21 lines operating in in- 
ternal traffic on Chesapeake Bay and 
tributaries. In addition to the general 
merchandise carriers, many vessels 
enter or depart with bulk cargoes and 
numerous small craft bring produce to 
the local market. 

As a result of the agreement entered 
into in 1877 between the principal east- 
seaboard or the Gulf Coast. Slightly 
more than three-fifths of the ore entered 
through the Maryland port of entry, one- 
sixth through New York, and one-eighth 
through Philadelphia. Only 6,546 tons 
entered through Pacific Coast ports, and 
of this quantity all except 20, tons, 
which entered through Los 
came in through the Washington 
toms district, 


cus- 


This nearness to interior pro- ! 


In this trade Balti- | 


| ern trunk-line railroads, Baltinne re en- 
| joys a favorable differential in all-rail 

rates of 3 cemts per hundred pounds as 
| compared with New York and Boston, 
| and 1 cent per hundred pounds as 
| compared with Philadelphia, applicable 
on trafic from Central Freight As- 
| sociation territory. On certaim  con- 
modities the differential in fawor of 
Baltimore is less. On all-rail @rain for 
| export the rate is 1'5 cents less than 
New York, and one-half cent less than 
Philadelphia, while on export flour its 
advantage is 2 cents as compared with 
New York and 1 cent as compared with 
| Philadelphia. 
falo and Erie for export takes the same 
rate to Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
| which is one-half cent lower than the 
| New York rate. 

On import traffic to points in Central 
Freight Association territory Baltimore 
has an advantage of 8 cents om classes 
land 2, and 8 cents on classes 38 to 
6, inclusive, as compared with New 
| York; and 2 cents on classes 2 and 2, 
and 1 cent on classes 8 to 6, imclusive, 
as compared ‘with Philadelphia. It also 
| enjoys an advantage in rail rates to 
and from points in the South as con- 
pared with its more northerly competi- 
| tors. 

The effect of these differentials has 
been felt particularly in the movement 
|of low-grade commodities om which 
transportation cost is the main con- 
sideration. This includes particularly 
| commodities’ moving in full 
which can be shipped in chartered ves- 
| sels. On high-grade general cargzo mov- 
| ing on liners the differentials Ihave not 
exercised @ pronounced effect; such 
cargo continues to move chiefly through 
the port of New York. 


Much Grain Handled. 


By reason of the favorable rail rates 
already mentioned, which, saithough 
| based on Chicago, actually apply on 
trafic throughout a wide sectiom of the 
country, Baltimore serves much of the 
grain-producing areas of the United 
States and Canada, It handles mot only 
a large amount of all-rail grain from 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other mid-west. | 
} en primary markets, but a great deal 
| of United States and Canadian exz-lake | 
grain, chiefly from Buffalo amd West 
Fairport. It receives large quantities 
of wood pulp for delivery to paper 
nills of upper New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, amd _ other | 
Lake States, and of china clay for de- | 
| livery to these paper mills amd to the 
pottery industries of the Central West. 
Manganese ores are imported for dis- 
| tribution to the steel industries of Pitts. | 
| burgh, Youngstown, Cleveland, Chicago, , 
and other points in this territory. De- | 
i tailed examination of the traffic moving 
through Baltimore shows that a very 
large part of it originates Or is con- 





Ex-lake grain from But. | 


cargoes | 


| with acetylene gas. 


Tron 


Venezuela Expands 
| Petroleum Ex ports 


Materially in 1926 


Shipments From Maracaibo 
District Jump More Than 
. 14,000,000 Barrels 

Over 1925. 


Petroleum exports from the Maracaibo 
district of Venezuela jumped more than 
14,000,000 barrels in 1926 over those of 
1925, the Minerals Division of the De- 
| partment of Commerce reports in @ 

statement made public March 22, The 
| full text of the statement follows: 





Exports of netroleum from the Mara- | 


caibo district of Venezuela, which rep- 
resent practically the total cxports 
from the entire country, amounted to 
| 33,473,644 barrels in 1926, according to 
preliminary official figures made public 
in Venezuela, as compared with a total 
exportation of 19,022.214 barrels 
1925. 


|achieved in spite of a 
tankers ‘which was expected in some 
quarters to prevent any considerable in- 


uct in the past year. 


\caibo region in 1926 fell short of the 
| total exportation from that area during 





rels. AJL the fields operating in the 


region with one exception reported large | 
| ment of Commerce. 


| statement covering this import trade 
The question of transportation of pe- | 


increases in foreign shipments during the 
year. 


troleum exports which, according to some 
estimates, was expected 


| put of the Maracaibo region in 1926 has 


| been a difficult one since the beginning | 


|of active operations. 
\the Gulf of Venezuela on account of the 
|sandbar across the inlet. 


| built to order and the development of 
| 


an adequate tank fleet has, therefore, | 


‘been slow. Steel storage tanks have 
been constructed by the various com- 


panies operating in the field to care for | 
| accumulated stocks whose shipments is | 


| delayed but fora time it was necessary 
ito direct the flow of oil 


| of loss from fire and evaporation. 


| 
| France Sets Up Beacons 


in } 


This reported advance in exports was | 
shortage of | 


crease im foreign shipments of the prod- 


The total exportation from the Mara- 


all previous years by only $853,974 bar- | 


to retard the | 
| progress of the foreign trade in the out- | 


It is largely the result oof the diffi- | square yards, valued at $16 
lculty on entering Lake Maracaibo from : 5 
| } xesenting a decrease of more than 
Tankers able | 


to negotiate this entrance have to be | 


into earthen | 
| storage tanks, with the attendant risks | 


And Steel 


To Guide Night Flyers | 


| Although night flying -is unusual in 
| France, as, throughout the rest of Eu- 
rope, and no commercial lines operate at 
night, 27 aviation beacons are now in 
operation in France. Amnmouncement by 
the aerial navigation service of the 
French government, has been reported 
by Trade Comnissioner Hi. H. Kelly, to 
the Department of COmmerce. 

The beacons are located in general in 
the eastern part of the country, extend- 
ing from the English channel and the 
Belgian border to the Mediterranean sea. 
The description of the proposed plan as 
made public is in full as follows: 

Fifteen of the 27 French beacons have 
electric lamps, and twelve are operated 
Included among 
them are “aerodrome beacons” serving 
to direct fliers to landing - fields; “flash- 
ing beacons,” placed in the vicinity of 
large cities and equipped with a system 
of periodic flashes which identify them 
for pilots; and “long distance beacons.” 

The last named are the most import- 
ant, but only two are now in operation,— 
one at Mont Valerien near Paris, and the 
other near Dijon. They have approxi- 
mately one billion cand¥epower cach and 
a radius in clear weather of about 100 
miles. 


Delegation to Gemeva 
"To Be Announced Soon 





} sumed in the territory along amd north | 
| of the Ohio River. 

The railroads have modern facilities | 
for handling the large quantities of bulk 
| cargo which seek this port, including 
three grain elevators, with a combined 
capacity of over 11,000,000 bushels, and 
several coal piers equipped ‘with car. 
dumping machines or with movable cranes | 
for handling: from car or storage pile to | 


President Coolidge expects to an- 
nounce shortly the personnel of the 


| United States delegatiom to the Eco- 


nomie Conference to be held at Geneva 
beginnimg May 4 under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, it was stated of- 
ficially at the White House on March 22. 

The President is awaiting the re- 
sponses from a group Of men he has 
invited to represent the United States, 





vessels, Or Wice versa, 

Most of the traffic is handled at these | 
railroad-owned terminals. It is mot usual | 
for railroads to provide warehouses for 
i general merchandise in conneetion with 
their port terminal developments, and 
for this reason there is a lack of ship. 
side warehouses in close proximity to 
the terminals. Traffic requirimg ware- 
housing must be drayed to the ware- 
houses in the city. The piers used for 
overseas trade are widely separated, due 
to the fact that they are units of three 
independent railroad developmemts. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad piers for 
overseas traffic are located at Locust 
Point on the southwest side of the north- 
west branch of the Patapco Riwer; those 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad are at 
Canton on the east side of the 2orthwest 
branch of the Patapsco River, and those 
of the Western Maryland Railway are 





lit was. stated. 


Some of those invited 
have not yet responded and the Presi- 
dent, therefore, was unable to announce 


the flat Baltimore rate. Free lighter- 
age service is furnished within estab- 
lished limits on traffic paying 9 cents 


lor more per hundred pounds, or $1,76 per 


ton. 

The situation at Baltimore is in some 
respects similar to that at Boston, where 
three railroad systems each with its sep- 
arate terminals hve practically divided 
the water front into three ports, The 
city of Baltimore has some facilities 
which are used by coastwise and bay 
steamers, but they do not meet the needs 
of overseas shipping. 

In order to provide additional facilities 
to care for the expanding commerce of 
the port, the State legislature in 1920 
passed an act empowering the city of 





at Port Covington on Curtis Bay. 
No Connecting Railway- 

There is no belt-line systema Coordinat- 
ing these separate railroad terminal de. 
velopments. Traffic brought im by one 
rail carrier Can ordinarily reach a ship 
berthed at the piers of another cartier 
only by means of lighters. As a result 
of this lack of terminal coordimation, the 
railroads do not as a rule imterchange 





cars of foreign freight at Baltimore, 


Angeles, | but. effect such interchange at interior ! increase facilities a 


junction points, the through rate in all 
cases coverine foreign line delivery at 


» 


Baltimore to expend $52,500,000 for the 
development of the port. The first in- 
stallment of $12,500,000 is available and 
may be used for the purposes authorized 
after the mayor and city council of Bal- 
timore, with the approval of the board of 
estimates, have entered into contracts 
for the rental of property acquired or 
improved for a period Of not less than 
10 years at rates sufficient to meet the 
interest and sinking-fumd charges, Thus 
the local authorities are in position to 
long modern lines to 
meet the demands of water-borne com- 
merce. 
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Monthly shipxments of enameled (sanitary ware) sinks, as reported to the 
Department of Commerce by the entire industry, comprising 21 manufacturers, 
are indicated in the chart. Shipments in January and February, 1927, show 
considerable adveance over the mowements in November and December, which 
show a steady recessional since June, 1926, New orders, not shown in the chart, 


also recovered considerable in January, 1927, 


over a year in February, 1927. 


V alue of Trea vorts of 


but recorded the low point for 


CottonC lot h 


By United States Declines in 1926 


Purchase of F oreignMade Material Decreases 48,000,- 
000 Yards, Valued at $10,000,000. 


Within one yeaa United States 


im- | fications, through the customs districts 


ports of foreign-made cotton cloth have | of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 


declined 48,000,000 yards, or $10,000,009, 
according to a statement issued March 
22 by the Textile Division of the Depart- 
The full text of the 


1926, follows: 

A reaction from the increasing imports 
into this country of forcign-made cotton 
cloth which have been recorded in recent 
years was witnessed in 1926 when such 
imports declined to a total of 60,680,157 
1, 


Rey oe 
y207,72 


rep- 
48,- 
000,000 square yards and $10,000,000, as 
compared with the total of 109,249,133 
square yards, valued at $26,424,126 
19235. 


in 


Competition froma foreign cotton cloth 


made itself keenly felt in the United 
States during the years 1922 to 1924, 
inclusive. Imports of cotton piece goods 
mounted from a _ total of 142,458,000 
square yards in 1922 toa peak of 218,- 
970,000 in 1923, but dropped to 177,386,- 
000 in 1924, largely as aresult of a sea- 
sonal reduction ix imports during the 
second and third . quarter of that year. 
An improvement, which began im the 
third quarter of 1924, continued during 
the first quarter of 1925, Although the 


} wolume of receipts of cotton cloth fluc- 


tuated considerably during subsequent 
months, the total fox the last three quar- 
ters of 1925 only reach 57,403,000 square 
yards, or 5,557,000 more than the quan- 
tity imported durimg the first quarter of 
that year. The decline in imports of 
cotton cloth contimued during 1926. 


In 1913, of a total 43,637,000 square 
yards of cotton Cloth imported into the 
United States, only 4,317,000 were un- 
bleached; 11,651,000 were bleached and 
the remainder 27,669,000 consisted of 
printed, dyed, ancl woven figures goods. 
In recent years, hMowever, unbleached or 
gray goods have constituted by fax the 
most important class in the imports of 
cotton cloth, 


The United Kingedom supplied 71.7 per 
cent of the cottom cloth imported into 
the United States during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, and 72.9 per cent 
in 1925, During the years 1923 to 1925, 
inclusive, the British share ranged from 
81.6 per cent to 84.9 per cent. These 
figures indicate tthat continental’ coun- 
tries are regainimg: their pre-war posi- 
tionin the cotton piece-goods markets of 
the United States, Japan, which ranked 
second in both 1924 and 1925, lost ground 
in 1926, and imports from that coumtry 
were only a little amore than 10 per cent 
above the 1918 fig-were. 

Imports of specified kinds of cotton 
cloth, designated by commercial classi- 


British to Seanad Delegates 
To Com gress on Mining 


Arrangements are being made for a 
large representation of the British min- 
ing industry to be present at the Em- 
pire Mining and Metallurgical Congress 
to be held in Camada next August and 
September, according to advices to the 
Department of Commerte from Trade 
Commi;sioner Homer S$. Fox, London, 
The full text of the statement of the 
Department follows: 

The official shiy> which is to carry the 
British delegatiom, the SS “Alaunia,” 
will sail from Southampton to I4on- 
treal on August 13. In addition to visit- 
ing the Congress, it is understood that 
the British delegation ‘vill make a _ tour 
of Canada, including the principal min- 
ing districts in Toronto and Quebec, and 
also will visit maining developments in 
other parts of the country, as well as 
various other ceraters of interest. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. March 1, 1927 =: Sealed proposale im dGupll- 
cate will be receive«® at the Office of the Pur- 
chasing Agent of thiss Department until 10 a. m,, 
April 6, 1927, for frernishing paper (coma puting 
machine, blotting, carbon, and blue Print), 
summed labels, tape, printed facing slips, @xam- 
ination, index, and gpuide cards, folders, mews 
poard, blank books, tags, and tollet Paper, 
Stationery (includimg inks and mucilage. pens 
and penholders, pemecils, erasers, knives and 
shears, duplicating <evices and supplies, 
foods, and misceliza meous supplies); 
hand; time recorders; rubber and steel stamps 
and inks; pads, ae? racks for same: seals; 
hardware; lead, scales; baskets, trucks, push- 
carts, metals (time cards), packing boxes; saw- 
dust; twine; olls and chemicals; household 
suppiles; ¢oin saclks; cheesecloth; satchels; 
shoulder and carriers” tle straps: belting’; rout- 
ing casey and tables: as they may be ordered 
for the use of the E?eostal Service from tizne to 
time during the fisezal year beginning July 1, 
1927, and ending June 30, 1928. Blamiks tor 
propels with speei fications ani instructions to 
bladders 


rubber 
presses, 


vil be ftarretshed tpon application to 


the Purchasing Agemt. HARRY 8S. NiWe, Post- 
master Cenerai. 


in | 


cago, and San Francisco have been tabu- 


complete wmonth’s returns were for 
March of that year. Poplins, broadcloths, 
madras, ox fords, and other shirtings con- 
stituted 59.16 per cent of the total re- 
ceipts through these customs districts 
during the last 10 months of 1924, 66.6 
per cent im the calendar year 1925, and 


47.7 pen cemt in 1926, 


The entries of specified kinds of cotton 
cloth through the customs districts of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco represented 89 
per cent of the total cotton cloth imports 
through all ports in the last 10 months 
of 1924, 87 per cent in 1925, and 84 per 
cent in 1926. 
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Improvement 


Domestic Production 
| Of Bauxite Gains in 
Quantity and Value 


Produtcion of bauxite in the United 


States in 1926 was 392,250 long tons, 
valued at $2,415,200, am increase of 24 
per: cent in quant’:y and 21 per cent in 
value as compared with domestic produc- 
tion of 316,540 long toms, valued at $1,- 
988,250, in 1925. 

These statistics are embodied in a 
statement prepared by James M. Hill, 
of the Bureau of Mines, and made pub- 
lic by * the Department of Commerce, 
The text is as follows: 


The production of bauxite in the Ar- 
kansas field was 371,570 long tons in 
1926, an increase of 25 per cent as com- 
pared with 1925. The eastern field, in- 
cluding Georgia and Tennessee, produced 
20,680 tons, an increase of 2 per cent as 
compared with 1926. No bauxite was 
produced in Alabama or Mississippi in 
1926. 

The following is a statement of do- 
mestic bauxite sold by producers to in- 
dustries in 1924 to 1926, inclusive, in 
long tons: 

1924. Aluminum, 225,780; chemicals, 
54,870; abrasives, refractories, and ce- 
ment, 66,920; total, 347,570. 

1925. Aluminum, 173,040; chemicals, 
| 67,420; abrasives, reffactories, and ce- 
ment, 73,980; total, 314,440. 

1926. Aluminum, 241,850; chemicals, 
| 77,960; abrasives, refractories, and ce- 
ment, 72,440; total, 392,250. 

Imports of bauxite in 1926 amounted 
to 281,644 long tons, valued at $1,187,- 
497 (an average of $4.22 a ton), a dé 
crease of 20 per cent in quantity as com- 
pared with imports in 1925, Imports were 
chiefly from the Guianas and Dalmatia, 
though some French bauxite was im- 
ported. 

Exports of bauxite, including bauxite 
concentrates (aluminia), in 1926 totaled 
87,770 tons, valued at $4,741,260 ($54.02 
a ton), an increase of 12 per cent in 
quantity as compared with exports in 
1925. Exports were largely to Canadian 
and Norwegian aluminum plants. 
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Sail aboard a magnificent President Liner 
from Seattle for Yokohama, returning to San 
Francisco viaHonolulu.Or reverse the itinerary. 


Enjoy the rare comfort of these great ships, 
broad of beam, steady and comfortable. Our- 
side rooms with beds, not berths. Spacious decks, 

enclosed in glass. A world famous cuisine. 


Go now for a vacation in Japan» 


Fortnightly sailingsof Dollar Liners from New York 
for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 
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ciscé for the Orient (via 
World. 
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An American Mail Liner sails everytwo weeks from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 
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Decisions 


Complaints 


Revision of Freight 
Rates on Bananas 


Held Not Justified 


I. C.C. Suggests Range of 
Schedules on Carload Ship- 
ments Sent Inland From 


Gulf Ports. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has just made public a report 
and order in Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 2761 finding not 
justified « proposed revision of 
freight rates on bananas, in carloads, 
from Gulf ports to Southeastern, 
Carolina, and Mississippi Valley ter- 
ritorics, Ohio River crossings and 
other Southern points. 

The publication of the full text of 
the summary of the report was be- 
gun inthe issue of March 22, and is 
concluded as follows: 

In applying the scale respondents did 
not use the rule for computing distances 
prescribed in our original report in the 

* Southern Class case which provided that 
“the shortest routes for the interchange 
of carload traffic shall be used, embrac- 
ing as a maximum the lines or parts of 
lines of not more than three carriers for 


distances up to 200 miles, four carriers | 
for distances from 200 to 500 miles, and | 


five carriers for greater distances.” 


Respondents represent that the dis- 
tances used by them were computed by | 
ap- | 
parently following the rule set forth in | 


the shortest used normal routes, 
our supplemental report in the Southern 
Class case, decided April 13, 1926, 109 
I. C. C. 300. The rates thus established 
were asa result slightly higher in many 
instances than they would have been had 
the method of figuring distances original- 
ly prescribed in the Southern Class case 
been followed. 

In the supplemental report referred to 
we found that in computing distances 
the shortest workable routes should be 
used; that “in applying this rule the 
words ‘shortest workable routes’ should 
be construed to mean the shortest routes 


that are, irrespective of existing traffic | 
arrangements, physically adapted to the | 


movement of traffic without plain and 
serious sacrifice of economy and effici- 
ency.” 

In our second supplemental report in 
the Southern class case, decided July 19, 
1926, 113 I. C. C. 200, on petition of the 
Southern carriers we again changed the 
rule to provide that in computing dis- 
tances “the shortest routes shall be used 


over which carload freight can be moved | 


without transfer of lading.” 

A modified scale carrying slight in- 
creases in rates for distances exceeding 
150 miles was prescribed therein to com- 
pensate the carriers for shrinkage in 
their revenue which would be produced 
by applying the new rule. Respondents 
are unwilling to compute distances in 
the manner prescribed in our second sup- 
plemontal report in the Southern class 
case unless the 2463 scale rates are in- 
crease:l commensurately. 

Respondents contend that the reason- 
ableness of the suspended rates is shown 
by their numerous exhibits in this pro- 
coceding and in the Banana case. The 
rates in issue were compared with rates 
on bananas from New York, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, 


destinations in central, trunk-line, and 


Carolina territories, and with rates from | 


New Orleans and Galveston to south- 
western points. In general the suspended 
rates are relatively lower than the com- 
pared rates. 


The extent and importance of banana | 


trafiic from New Orleans and other Gulf 


ports, the manner in which it is handled, | 
and the peculiar conditions affecting its | 
| teresting geographic relations of these | 


transportation, were fully considered in 
the Banana case. We have frequently 
referred to these features in other pro- 
ceedings and consider further discussion 
of them unnecessary. 


Objections Stated. 

Protestants’ objections to the sus- 
pended schedules are directed mainly 
against the relationship between the 
proposed rates to the larger competing 
markets. 
publish rates based on short-line 
tances is also attacked, the contention 
being that the method of computing dis- 
tances prescribed in our second supple- 
mental report in the Southern class case 
should have been used. Most of the 
protestants object to the publication of 
depressed rates to the crossings on the 
theory that such rates are unduly preju- 
dicial to intermediate points. 

After careful consideration of the 
record and the various contentions of 
the parties in this proceeding we con- 
clude that in general the suspended 
rates to southeastern and Carolina ter- 
ritories are not in accordance with our 
report in the Banana case, and that the 
further rate revision published by re- 
spondents to and from poitns not in- 
volved in that proceeding, if permitted 
to become effective, would create prefer- 
ences and inequalities which we cannot 
Sanction. 

We are of opinion that a proper re- 
vision of rates from the Gulf ports can 
be published by respondents based on a 
mileage scale. It is essential, however, 
that a fixed rule for the computation of 
distances be adopted which will not be 
subject to varying interpretations. The 
distance formula prescribed in our sec- 
ond supplemental report in the Southern 
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Iron Supply in South 


Expected to Prove 


| 
\ 
| 


| 
| Geological Survey Makes 
Study of Situation As Af- 


_ fecting Iron and Steel 
Industry. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
| in the world at large, according to Mr. 
| Burchard. 

A British iron-master, Mr. Burchard 
explained, prophesied once that Birming- 
i ham eventually would dictate the price 
of pig iron. 

Mr. Burchard explains that the belief 
| that this district may prove the longest- 
| lived district in the United States is 
based on the fact that the ore has to be 
; mined by underground methods, 
mining can never be as rapid as that in 


dug On an enormous scale by steam 
shovels. Mr. Burchard estimated that at 
the present rate of production the iron 


999 
ovo 


should last about years, while those 


to be limited to about 33 years.” 
The text of the general summary of 
the report follows: 


Maps showing the areas of iron ore 
in the United States bring out some in- 


ores, particularly those of the Southern 
States. 
ing southwestward from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, lies chiefly within the 


| Southern States of Maryland, Virginia, 
; North Carolina, 
| Georgia, 


Tennessee, Kergucky, 
and Alabama. The pro!)mity 
in this 
limestone, and dolomite, all of 
which are essential in making iron, has 
influence in the 
early development and 
the iron industry here. Moreover, this 
region was one of the earliest in the 
United States to be settled and together 
with the other Atlantic Coast States 
farther north constitutes a large con- 
suming area. Other iron-ore areas of 


undue prejudice is not thereby created. 
Mobile should be given the benefit of 


on the basis of the scale rates, but re- 
spondents may publish rates less than 
the scale from New Orleans to equalize 
that port with Mobile on traffic to recog- 
nized competitive points when the short 
line to destination is from Mobile. Con- 
versely, Mobile may be 
New Orleans when the _ short line to 
destination is from the latter point. 





Rates from Pensacola 
should be on the scale basis except 
where competitive considerations require 
the publication of rates from those 
points lower than the scale. Lexington 
should be accorded rates from the Gulf 
ports no higher than published to Louis- 
ville. The rates to intermediate Ken- 
tucky points should be so adjusted as 
to not unduly prejudice Lexington. The 





Class case is considered suitable for this 
purpose. The use of that formula in 
connection with the 2463 scale, however, 
would result in a lower basis of rates 
than that scale was intended to produce. 


If respondents elect to establish rates 
based on this scale it should be applied 
in the same general manner and subject 
to the same conditions as prescribed in 
the Southern Class case. Respondents 


' 
Schedules Not Justified. | 


¥? 


rates from the Gulf ports to Nashville 
should not exceed the rates from such 
ports to Cairo. The record does not 
establish that rates to Atlanta and Mem- 


phis based on the scale would unduly : 
| prejudice those points. 


We find that the suspended schedules 
have not been justified. An order will 
be entered requiring their cancellation 
and discontinuing this proceeding with- 
out prejudice to the filing of new sched- 


ules in conformity herewith, 
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the South are in regions of less relief, 
such as the western Tennessee River 
Valley, southeastern Missouri, and north- 
eastern Texas, and the geologic history 
of the ores in these places differs from 
that in the mountainous territory. 
South Has Large Units 

The South contains some of the largest 
as well as some of the smallest units of 
the iron and steel industry. Districts in 
which iron mining and manufacturing 
has developed extensively are near Bir- 
mingham, Ala., near Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and in the Valley of Virginia, but in the 


j forges and furnaces scattered throughout 
the valleys. Until recently foundry and 
basic pig iron were made in, this region 
at Costs lower than elsewhere in the 
United States, but lately costs have 
greatly increased on account of wage 
adjustments. Practically the only blast 
furnaces in the South that are reached 
by iron ore from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict in normal times are near St. Louis, 


Mo., Wheeling, W. Va., Ashland, Ky., ! 


and Sparrows Point, Md., but the Mary- 
land locality is dependent chiefly on for- 
eign supplies. 
Principal Types of Ores. 
Types of ore.—The four principal 
types of ores of iron—hematite, or red 


and gray ore; limonite, or brown ore; 


magneti ic ore; siderite, : 
agnetite, or magnetic ore; and siderite, | yate on feeder cattle, carloads, from Las 


or carbonate ore—are all found in 
abundance in certain southern ore fields, 
and the residue from the extraction of 
sulphur from iron pyrites is marketed 
as a low-phosphorus iron oxide. The 
most valuable deposits of hematite in 


the South are the beds of Clinton or | 


nearly equivalent Silurian age that crop 


and almost continuously from Big Stone 
Gap, Va., southwestward along the base 
of the Cumberland escarpment through 
eastern Tennessee and 


Posits of 
Alabama. 


the Birmingham district 


lain by limestone and in the clays and 
sands of the Coastal Plain. Some of the 
best-known deposits are in Virginia, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, and north- 
eastern Texas. Magnetite is found in 
commercial quantities in the Appalachian 
region of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
eastern Tennessee and in the Piedmont 
region of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and there is a deposit in central Texas. 
A bed of iron carbonate occurs on the 
top of a bed of coal in eastern Kentucky, 
and a bed not associated with coal has 
beer opened in northern Mississippi. In 
northeastern Texas nodules of iron 
carbonate occur 
zone in the brown-ore deposits. Very 
little iron carbonate is used in the iron 
industry at present. 
The detailed report on the. dis- 
tricts will be published in the issue 
of March 24. 


Suspended Cancellation 
Of Joint Rates on Grain 


By an order recently entered in 
Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
2877, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion suspended from March 22nd until 
October 22nd, 1927, the operation of 
certain schedules as published in Sup- 
plement No. 5 to Chicago and Eastern 

' Illinois Railway Company I. C. CG. No. 
193. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
cancel joint through rates on grain and 
grain products from stations on the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway in 
Illinois and Indiana to destinations in 
northeastern Arkansas on the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway which would ‘re- 
sult in increases in rates, 


| Island & Pacific Railway et al. 
early days there were hundreds of small | 


from Akron, 


out at points in west-central Virginia | Front Point and other Virginia origins 





northwestern | 
Georgia and terminate in the great de- | 
in | 
Deposits of brown ore are | 
common, particularly in valleys under- | 


below the weathered ! 





Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 


| state Commerce Commission March 22 


are summarized as follows: 

No. 19353. “Southwestern Milling Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo. v. Chicago, Rock 
Alleges 


that denial of milling in transit privi- 
leges to mills located in Oklahoma and 
Kansas is unduly discriminatory and 
subjects complainant’s traffic to unjust 
and unreasonable charges. Seeks order 
by Commission placing complainant on 
an equal basis with competitors and 


| claims reparation. | 
Liberty Cooperage Co., of 


No. 19354. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. v. Erie Railroad et al. 
Asks Commission to order establishment 
of reasonable rates on lumber and hoops 
Ind., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Claims reparation of $73.62. 

No. 19355. Kwikstik Co., of Chicago 
v. Alabama & Vicksburg Railway et al. 
Seeks second-class ratings on mucilage 
in official, southern and western terri- 
tories, instead of first-class, the present 
classification. 

No. 19356. Simon Newman Co., of 
Newman, Calif. v. Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable 
Vegas, Nev., to Timba, Calif. Claims 
reparation. 

No. 19357. Joslyn Mfg., & Supply 
Co., of Chicago vy, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad et al. Requests order by Com- 
mission prescribing reasonable rates on 
wooden telegraph and telephone insulator 
pins and brackets from Hagerstown, Md., 


to Cincinnati, Chicago, East St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota Transfer, and St. Paul Trans- 
fer, Minn. Claims reparation. 

No. 19358. Northwest Tablet Co., of 
minneapolis v. Northern Pacific Railway. 
Seeks reasonable rates on writing tab- 
lets, carloads, between Minnesota Trans- 
fer, Minn., and Fargo, N. D. Claims 
reparation of $89.46. , 

No. 19359. Cameron Auto Co., of 
Dallas, Tex. v. Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way. Seeks reasonable rate on automo- 
biles, Flint, Mich., to Dallas, and claims 
reparation of $8. 

No. 19360. Birmingham, Ala. Traffic 
Bureau v. Mississippi-Warrior Service 
et al. Seeks order requiring establish- 
ment of reasonable, just and nonpre- 
judical transit privileges on cotton at 
Birmingham. 

No. 19361. Richmond Union Stock 
Yard Co., of Richmond, Va. v. Chesa- 
peage & Ohio Railway et al. Seeks rea- 
sonable rates on livestock, from Rich- 
mond to Baltimore, Md. Claims repara- 
tion. 

No. 19362. Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, of Minneapolis v. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway. Claims reparation on sand and 
gravel shipped from Barrett and Engen 
Spur, Minn., to Wyndmere, Adams and 
other North Dakota destinations. 


Study Planned of Cost 
To Produce Cherries 


The United States Tariff Commission 
has just announced orally that a pro- 
duction cost investigation has been 


| ordered covering cherries grown prin- 


cipally in the northwestern States and 
imported chiefly from Italy. The in- 
quiry will be centered on cherries in 
their natural state, sulphured, or in 
brine. A formal announcement to this 
effect is now being prepared by the 
Commsision, copies of which will be 
anade public when they are availab's, 
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President to Consider Reciprocity Plan 
Proposed by Premier King of Canada 


Tariff Commission Asks NoChange in Duties on Fish, 
Finding Movement Is From Dominion. 
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of the foreign product, f. 0. b. United 
States markets, dod not include the one 
cent per pound customs duty, the re- 


+ port said. 


Trout Catch is at Peak. © 


With regard to i:ake trout, the report 
declared that the production of this type 
of fish has probably reached its peak 
in the waters of both the United States 
and Canada. Inasmuch as_ United 
States fishermen are paid upon a share 
basis instead of by straight wages, it is 
probable that the duty of 1 cent per 
pound on ciscoes causes the fishermen’s 
shares to be higher than they would 
otherwise be. In 1924 labor costs were, 
however, 1.6 cents per pound higher in 
the domestic fisheries than in the Cana- 
dian, which, assuming the duty to have 
been fully realized by the fishermen, 
would still leave a difference of.0.6 cents 
per pound. 


With regard to blue pike, more than 
98 per cent of the United States and 
Canadian catch comes from Lake Erie. 
All but 10 per cent of the Canadian 
catch is exported to the United States, 
In 1924, 24 per cent of the domestic 
consumption of blue pike was imported 
from Canada. 


The supply of yellow pike in domestic 
waters is relatively small, the report 
said. In 1924 only 22 per cent of domes- 
tic consumption came from United States 
waters. Imports consist principally of 
fish taken in the northern lakes of Can- 
ada, where the annual catch is larger 
than the combined Great Lakes catch of 
the United States and Canada. Yellow 
perch, the survey developed, showed that 
competition between the ‘domestic and 
foreign yellow perch was practically 
confined to the catch of Lake Erie and 
centered chiefly on the gill net catches 
of the two countries.. The pound net 
catch of Lake Erie, because of its fresh- 
ness, is also considered by the trade to 
be in a class by itself. A tariff classi- 
fication recognizing these two grades 
would, however, the report asserted, 
“probably lead to administrative difficul- 
ties.” 

Lake Herring Plentiful. 

Lake herring, the report explained, are 
plentiful in the United States. Canada 
has a larger supply and, under favorable 
conditions, as, for example, during the 
World War period, exports large quan- 
tities to the United States. 

The Commission did not obtain any 
lake herring 
salted. The absence of imports into the 
United States in 1924 indicates, the re- 
port said, that the duty of 1 per cent 
per pound under the Tariff Act of 1922 
was prohibitive. There is, however, a 
large potential lake erring supply. for 
Canadian waters which, under favorable 
conditions, could be salted and exported. 

Discussing the species known as chubs, 
the report said: 

“The taking of chub is largely con- 
fined to the United States water, about 
88 per cent of the quantity consumed in 
the United States coming from Lake 
Michigan.” 

Summarizing further its survey of 
species of fish studies, the report said: 

“Tullibees—The United States draws 
upon Canada for 90 per cent of its tulli- 
bee supply. 

“Jacks—Domestic waters contain only 
In 1924, the 


19138, Canadian jacks supplied 83 per 
cent of domestic consumption. 

“Mulletts—Mullett or suckers 
plentiful in United States waters. 

Sangers in Lake Erie 

“Sangers—Sangers are abundant only 
in the United States half of Lake Erie. 
Imports are less than 1 per cent of 
domestic consumption. Laid down in 
New York City the fresh domestic pro- 
duct costs 2.6 cents per pound less than 
the foreign, and laid down in Chicago 
1.1 cents per pound less. The cost of 
domestic frozen sangers exceeds. the 
foreign by 3 cents per pound f.o.b. New 
York City, and by 4.2 cents per pound 
f.o.b. Chicago. 

“Sheepshead—Practically all domestic 
sheephead come from the United States 
half of Lake Erie. There is, however, a 
supply in the Canadian half of the lake, 
but producers apparently do not find it 
profitable to export. Production cost 
data for Canadian catch unavailable.” 

It was stated orally and officially at 
the Commission offices that this report 
or survey will not be made available in 
printed form because of a lack-of funds. 
Failure of Congress at the last session 
to provide funds for the printing of the 
report will force the Commission to keep 
it in its files probably until after July 1, 
when the Commission’s 1927-1928 appro- 
priation becomes available. 

Following are the dates set and the 
list of products to be considered in the 
Canadian tariff regulations. 

April 19—Second hearing on an ap- 
plication for an increased duty on vege- 
table parchment paper, and for a re- 
duction in the duty on electric light and 
power plants for other than farm pur- 
poses. Application of six Canadian 
leather belting manufacturers to con- 
fine item 605 of the Canadian tariff to 
belting leather of all kinds not further 
manufactured than tanned, and to place 
curried belting leather on the same basis 
as finished belting. Application of Cana- 
dian Association of British Manufactur- 
ers for the classification of balata belt- 
ing on the same basis as leather belt- 
ing. 

April 20—Application of Dominion 
Linens, Limited, for a minimum duty of 
30 per cent ad valorem on fabrics com- 
posed wholly or in part of flax, the ob- 
ject being to secure protection from Irish 
linens. Application of a Montreal man- 
ufacturer for a reduction in the duty on 
fur and woolen felt bodies for men’s hats. 

April 21- Application of a Montreai 
firm for an increased duty on casket 


are 


hardware from the Unted States to 30 
per cent. Application from a Quebec 
manufacturer for a specific duty of 15 
cents ner gross on clothes nins to offset 
American competition. Application of 
the Canadian Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation for protection from Belgian 
putty manufacturers. 

April 26—Application of .a Montreal 
firm for the imposition of a duty on silica 
to combat American and European im- 
portations. Application of a Saskatche- 
wan firm for a reduction in the duty on 
road-grading machinery to place it on 
the same basis as agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

April 27—Application of three Cana- 
dian manufacturers for protection for 
vegetable ivory buttons, from Italian 
competition. 

(Tariff item 605 of the Canadian tar- 
iff provides for a duty of 15 per cent 
ad valorem (general) and 10 per cent 
(preferential) on “belting leather of all 
kinds, and leather not further finished 
than tanned.”) 


Railway Construction 
Is Planned in Canada 


Extension Program of Three 
Groups Submitted to Do- 
minion Parliament. 


A railway construction program sug- 
gested by the management and board of 
directors of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, will be submitted to the Dominion 
Parliament, according to an announce- 
ment by the Minister of Railways and 
Canals, which has been forwarded to 
the Department of Commerce by Wal- 
ter J. Donnelly, assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Montreal. 

The Department’s statement follows: 

The recommendations are divided into 
three groups: (a) Lines which offer eco- 
nomic and operating advantages to the 
system; (b) branches for the purpose 
of general development and colonization 
of the country, which will constitute 
feeders to the system; and (c) a branch 
which will link the Hudson Bay Railway 
with the south lines of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway system. 

The cost of the new lines, which are 
scheduled to be completed by August 31, 
1930, is estimated at $19,120,000. 


Shipping Board Authorizes 
Sale of Steamer for $30,000 


The United States Shipping Board 
has just authorize the sale of the steel 
cargo steamer “Federal Bridge” to 
Swayne and Hoyt, Inc., of San Francisco, 
for $30,000. The vessel is a cargo car- 
rier of 5,291 dead weight tons, and is 
now laid up in the James River. 


Hillsboro & North-Eastern 
Authorized to Issue Bonds 


The Hillsboro & North-Eastern Rail- 
way has just been authorized by. the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
issue $60,000 of first mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds and $25j415 of short- 
term promissory notes, the bonds to be 
negotiated at not less than par and 
accrued interest and a commission of not 
exceeding 5 per cent. 


Canadian 


Reciprocity 


Decisions on Rates. 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
March 22 are summarized as follows: 

No. 11224. Chicago Coal Merchants 
Association v. Director General, as 
agent, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, et al. Decided March 
7, 1927. Findings in previous report on 
reargument, 89 I. C. C. 137, that inter- 
state rates on coal from various produc- 
ing regions to the Chicago s.‘itching dis- 
trict, higher to some delivery points 
therein than to Chicago proper, were not 
unreasonable but were unduly preju- 
dicial and preferential to the extent that 
the rates to the higher-rated points ex- 
ceeded the flat Chicago rate, modified on 
further hearing. Nonprejudical and 
nonpreferential basis of rates prescribed. 
Original report herein, 73 I. C. C, 161, 
Rates on coal from mines in central 
and southern Illinois to Edgebrook and 
Morton Grove, IIl., during Federal con- 
trol, found unreasonable. Reparation’ 
awarded. 

No. 18038. Fredonia Linseed Oil. 
Works Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company, et al. De- 
cided March 11, 1927. 1, Rates on lin- 
seed oil, in carloads, from Fredonia, 
Kans., to points in Missouri, Illinois, and 
the northern peninsula of Michigan 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

2. Rates on the same commodity from 
Fredonia to points in Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan (except northern peninsula), 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York found 
unreasonable to the extent indicated. 
Reparation awarded, 

Investigation and suspension docket 
No. 2818. Vegetable Stearine from New 
York rate points to Virginia Cities. De- 
cided March 12, 1927. Proposed any- 
quantity commodity rates on vegetable 
stearine, other than coconut, from New 
York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Bal- 
timore, Md., rate points to Virginia 
cities and points taking the same rates 
found unduly prejudicial. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled without pre- 
judidice to the filing of new schedules 
in accordance with conclusions expressed. 

Investigation and suspension docket 
No. 2798. Wooden handles from Ar- 
kansas and Missouri to Louisiana and 
Texas. Decided March 14, 1927. Pro- 
posed increased rates on wooden handles, 
in less than carloads, from producing 
points in Arkansas and Missouri to des- 
tinations in Louisiana and Texas found 
not justified. Suspended schedules, or- 
dered canceled and proceeding discon- 


tinued. Y 
Cargo Rates Adopted, 
Southampton to New York 


A rate conference agreement, provid- 
ing for equal rates on general cargoes 
carried from Southampton to New York, 
between the United States Lines, the 
Cunard Steamship Company and the 
White Star Line, was approved March 22, 
by the Shipping Board, it was announced 
in an oral statement. 

The three lines agreed to observe the 
rate established by the North Atlantic- 
United Kingdom-Westbound conference, 
to which the Cunard and White Star 
Lines, are members. The United States 
Lines, however, it was explained by the 
Board, is not a party to this conference, 
having withdrawn from it about one 
year ago because it was not in accord 
with some of its practices. 


FUEL ECONOMY 
Has Helped to Keep Down 
Electric Rates 


the budget of the American home that to- 


By the budget of is one of the few itemsin 


day costs less than before the World War. 


Steadily increasing efficiency in the utilization of fuels 
by electric power plants has been one important factor in 
keeping electric rates down to less than pre-war levels. 


Discussing the Nation’s electric central stations the 
United States Geological Survey recently reported that 
“from 1919 to 1925 they have shown an increase in effici- 
ency in the average utilization of fuel amounting to 


52 per cent”. 


The public utility companies which we represent have 
been among the leaders in thus passing along to the con- 
suming public the benefits of expert engineering. 


During 1926 almost 3,500,000 tons of coal were con 
by the Commonwealth Edison Company. The ———— 
efficiency in burning coal—due to much larger and more 
efficient stations—is responsible for the saving of 1,225,000 
tons of coal in 1926 compared with the efficiency prevailing 


ten years ago. 


Write for list of recommended public utility see 
curities yielding more than 6 per cent. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago’ 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


Indianapolis Louisville 
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State 
Budgets 


? Regulations Issued 
_ Outlining Functions 
— Of Customs Bureau 


“Secretary Mellon Withholds 
Only Such Authority As 
Is Required By 
Statutes. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


each revenue collecting arm may work 
freely and unhampered. 

In addition to the delegation of au- 
thority, the regulations formally trans- 
fer the personnel, equipment and funds 
‘to the jurisdiction of the Commissioner 
1of Customs and his aides, an Assistant 
Commissioner, who will act as Commis- 
sioner in the former’s absence, a deputy 
commissioner in charge of the legal 
work, a deputy commissioner in charge 
of the special agency service, and an 
assistant deputy commissioner to help 
carry the burden of the deputy in charge 
“of the special agency service. 

"The full text of the regulations fol- 
low: 

~ The Commissioner of Customs 
other Customs Officials: 

1. The Act of Congress, 

‘- March 1927, entitled “An Act to 
aereate a Bureau of Customs and a 
Bureau of Prohibition in the Department 
of the Treasury,” among other things 
establishes a Bureau of Customs in the 
“Treasury Department and provides for 
the appointment of a Commissioner of 
Customs as the head thereof. 

- 2. The Act ‘furthermore vests the 
Secretary of the Treasury with authority 
to confer or impose upon the Commis- 
sioner of Customs or any of the officers 
of the Bureau of Customs any of the 
rights, privileges, powers or duties in 
Yespect of the importation or entry of 
merchandise into or the exportation of 
‘merchandise from the United States 


and 


approved 


2 
Ys 


vested in or imposed upon the Secretary 


of the Treasury by the Tariff Act of 1922 
or any other law. 

7-3. I, therefore, in pursuance of the 
» authority thus conferred, prescribe the 

following duties and functions to be 

exercised by the Commissioner of Cus- 
“toms and other personnel of the Bureau 
“of Customs, effective at the opening of 
business on Friday, the first day of 

“April, 1927: 

’ 4, All the rights, privileges, powers 
--or duties, in respect of the importation 
~er entry of merchandise into, or expor- 
»tation of merchandise from the United 

States, vested in or imposed upon the 

Secretary of the Treasury by the Tariff 
«Act of 1922, or any other law, are hereby 
eonferred or imposed upon the Commis- 

sioner of Customs. The acts, findings 

and decisions of said Commissioner with 
respect to said matters, shall be final so 
far as the Treasury Department is con- 
gerned unless modified or disapproved by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Provided: 

That the determination of countervailing 
~duties under Section 303 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922, and findings of dumping 
-under the anti-dumping Act of 1921, and 
all amendments to the Customs Regula- 
_tions shall not be effective unless ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
5. The Commissioner of Customs shall 
“supervise the personnel of the Bureau 
of Customs, including the Customs field 
service and the Speciai Agency field 
service. 

**" 6. The Commissioner and the Assistant 
‘Commissioner are hereby authorized to 
approve expenditures from the several 
appropriations for the Customs Service, 
“Including the issuing of travel orders. 
“7, The Assistant Commissioner of Cus- 
‘toms shall assist the Commissioner, of 

Customs in the management and control 
“of the Bureau of Customs including the 
Customs field service and the Special 
Agency Field Service, and shall act as 
the Commissioner of Customs during the 
absence or disability of the Commis- 
sioner, or in the event there is no Com- 
ntissioner. The Assistant Commissioner 
shall perform such other duties as the 
Commissioner may prescribe. 

8. One Deputy Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, under the supervision of the Com- 
nrissionér and the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Customs shall have charge of 
the legal divisions of the Bureau and 
shall perform such other duties as the 
Commissioner shall prescribe; and shall 

® act as Assistant Commissioner in the 
sprance of that officer, and in the absence 
bo the Commissioner and Assistant Com- 

missioner shall act as Commissioner. 

9. The other Depty Commissioner of 
Customs, under the supervision of the 
Commissioner and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, shall have charge of the Special 
Agency Service and the conduct of in- 
vestigations by such service. He is 
héreby empowered to authorize travel 
atid subsistence of the personnel under 
his direction. He shall perform such 
other duties as the Commissioner shall 
prescribe. 

10. There is hereby created in the Bu- 
reau of Customs the office of Assistant 
Deputy Commissioner in Charge of the 
Special Agency Service who shall assist 
the Deputy Commissioner in Charge of 
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Finance 


Intermediate Credit Banks Report Loans 
And Rediscounts $81,722,035.08 On March 12 


Total of Direct Advances Is Highest on Cotton, With To- 
bacco, Wheat and Rice Next. 


The total direct loans and rediscounts 
of the 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks amounted to $81,722,035.08 on 
March 12, the Federal Farm Loan Board 
has announced. The direct loans were 
$39,215,798.81 and the rediscounts $42,- 
506,236.17. 

The total rediscounts were classified 
by the Board as follows: 

Agricultural credit corporations, $22,- 
792,249.75; national banks, $26,921.07; 
State banks, $310,254.82; live stock 


loan companies, $19,140,152.47; and sav- 
ings banks and trust companies, $36,- 
858.05. 

The Board classified the total direct 
loans as follows: 

Tobacco, $6,182,844.85; canned fruit 
and vegetables, $1,308,887.23; raisins, 
$5,000,000; wool, $79,036.69; alfalfa seed, 
$28,554.39; rice, $2,184,651.16; olive oil, 
$19,580; wheat, $3,944,796.29; cotton, 
$20,805,648.30; beans, $50,000; coffee, 
$154,000; and prunes, $56,800. 

The full text of the Board’s announce- 


——$ $$ $4 ment follows: 


Direct Loans 
$1,325.000.00 
3,835,075.30 
5,442,500.00 
1,276,769.55 
8,102,550.24 
2,504,483.53 
444,796.29 
45,528.80 
7,430,000.06 
1,500,000.00 
6,959,232.92 
349,862.28 


Springfield 
Baltimore 
Columbia 
Louisville 


Omaha 
Wichita 
Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Total 


eI TREAT ER $39,215,798.91 


Total 
$1,770,464.75 
4,855,484.36 
11,684,370.26 
1,507,035.60 
12,536,497.67 
8,478,9138.17 
§,486,219.13 
4,508,279.57 
9,207,271.31 
8,686,762.64 
13,886,720.91 
4,119,065.71 


Rediscounts 

$445,464.75 
1,020,359.06 
6,241,870.26 
230,266.05 
4,433,947.48 
969,429.64 
5,041,422.84 
4,462,750.77 
1,777,271.31 
7,186,762.64 
6,927,487.99 
3,769,203.43 


$42,506,236.17 


CLASSIFICATION OF REDISCOUNTS. 


Agri. 


Corporations 
$444,464.75 
758,530.13 
6,233,437.78 
146,287.90 
4,278,305.24 


SPFiNGHAElA wescvsccccese SbS6R0bs 
Baltimore 

Columbia 

Louisville 

New Orleans . 


Credit National 
Banks 


$1,000.00 


663,681.18 
4,900,249.58 


Wichita 
PIOUNLON 6.6 50-640 SVs CK G8 SOS SR EEE 
DOTEGIGY scscssscccuss 6000 CEs 0's 
Spokane 


367,369.30 


572,289.25 





Wichita 

Houston 
Berkeley 
Spokane 


Total 


Classification of direct loans: 

Tobacco—Springfield, $1,325,000; Bal- 
timore, $3,081,075; Louisville, 
769; total, $6,182,844. 

Canned fruit and vegetables—Berkeley, 
$1,128,887; Spokane, $180,000; total $1,- 
308,887. 

Raisins—Berkeley, $5,000,000. 

Wool—Omaha, $15,974; Spokane, $63,- 
062; total, $79,036. 

Alfafa seed—Omaha, $29,554. 

Rice—St. Louis, $1,443,870; Berkeley, 
$740,781; total, $2,184,651. 


TRANSACTIONS 


in 

Comptroller’s Office 
of 

The Treasury Department 


The following transactions of the Bu- 
reau of the Comptroller of the Currency 
during the week ending March 21 were 
announced March 22: 

Applications to organize received: 

The Plainfield National Bank, Plain- 
field, New Jersey, capital, $100,000. 
Correspondent: Harry H. Pond, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 


The Emerald National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, N. Y., capital, 
$750,000. Correspondent: George W. 
Loft, 400 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 


The Security National Bank of Monte- 
video, Minnesota, capital, $50,000. Corre- 
spondent: C. A. Fosnes, Montevideo, 
Minn. 

The Citizens National Bank of Card- 
well, Missouri, capital, $25,000. Corre- 


such Service, and shall perform the du- 
ties prescribed by such Deputy Commis- 
sioner; and shall act as Deputy Com- 
missioner during the absence of that of- 
ficer. 

11. The Chief Clerks, Chiefs of di- 
visions in the Bureau, the attorneys and 
other personnel shall perform such du- 
ties as the Commissioner may prescribe. 

12. The Spscial Agency Service is 
hereby placed in the Bureau of Customs, 
and the records, property (including of- 
fice equipment), and personnel of the 
Director’s office, Special Angency Serv- 
ice, are hereby transferred to the Bureau 
of Customs; and the personnel now as- 
signed to that office from the Division 
of Customs and the field service are here- 
by assigned to the Bureau of Customs. 

13. All previous regulations and in- 
structions conflicting herewith are here- 
by superseded. 


$1,176,- | 


$510,254.82 
Sav. Banks 
& Trust Co’s. 


$26,921.07 
L-S Loan 


149,902.19 
246,118.46 
82,200.00 
4,462,750.77 
1,815,650.89 
6,614,473.39 
4,345,165.76 
1,923,891.01 


oe 0vesesie $19,140,152.47 


Olive oil—Berkeley, $19,580. 
| Wheat-—St. Paul $444,796; 
| $2,900,000; total, $3,344,976. 
| Cotton—Columbia, $5,442,500; Louis- 
ville, $100,000; New Orleans, $8,102,550; 
St. Louis, $1,060,613; Wichita, $4,530,- 
000; Houston, $1,500,000; Berkeley, $69,- 
984; total, $20,805.647. 
Beans—Spokane, $50,000. 
| Coffee—Baltimore. $154,000. 
Prunes—Spokane, $56,800. 


Wichita, 


!.spondent: R. W. Waldrep, Cardwell, Mis- 
souri. 

The First National Bank of Glen Head, 
New York, capital $30,000. Correspond- 
ent: Cornelius H. Luyster, Glen Head, 
IN; Ss 


The Prudence National Bank of New 
York, N. Y., capital, $200,000. Corre- 
spondent: James J. McCormack, 117 W. 
45th St., New York, N. Y. 

The Stuyvesant National Bank of New 
York, N. Y., capital, $1,000,000. Corre- 
spondent: Paul A. Zizelman, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

The First National Bank of Long 
; Beach, New York, capital, $60,000. 
Correspondent: Francis J. Hogan, 517 
Washington Blvd., Long Beach, N. Y. 

Application to organize approved: 

The Sunrise National Bank of. Bald- 
win, New York, capital, $50,000. Cor- 
respondent: John W. Lacey, Baldwin, 
New York. 

Charter Issued: 

The Sheridan National Bank, Shedi- 
dan, Indiana, capital, $40,000. President: 
Phil Hare. 

Change of Title: 

Beach Haven National Bank, Beach 
Haven, New Jersey, to “Beach Haven Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company.” 

Voluntary Liquidations: 

The Waxahachie National Bank, Wax- 
ahachie, Texas, capital, $200,000. Ef- 
fectivé March 7, 1927. Liquidation 
Agents: O. B. Dunaway, O. H. Chapman 
and R. E. Edmondson, Waxahachie. 
Texas. Absorbed by The Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Waxahachie, No. 3212. 

The Farmers National Bank of Alex- 
andria, Minnesota, capital, $100,000. Ef- 
fective March 1, 1927. Liquidation 

| Commissionérs: George Susens, A. L. 
Warner and J. J. Volker, Alexandria, 
Minnesota. 

The First National Bank of Manteca, 
California, capital, $100,000. Effective 
February 24, 1927. Liquidation Agent: 
Edw. C. Aldwell, San Francisco, Calif. 
Absorbed by Liberty Bank of America, 
San Francisco, California. This bank 
was later taken over by the Bank of 
Italy, which latter was converted on 
March 1, 1927, into “Bank of Italy Na- 


Loans, Investments and Deposits of Federal Reserve System 
Reporting Member Banks in New York City 


‘Chart Based on Statistics at the Close of Business March 16, Reported to the Federal 
Reserve Board by Member Banks in New York City and Made Public March 21. 


TOTAL LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


rr 
Preedeate be 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Intermediate 
Credits 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
March 19, 1927, 
(Made Public March 22.) 
Receipts, 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue 
ceipts: 
Income tax ........ bi 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous: receipts. , 


$2,158,075.18 


82,530,111.92 


2,277,761.70 
4,653,725.32 
91,619,674,12 
164,126,350.00 
446,551,616.31 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day.. 


_ 


702,297,640.48 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts ... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil service retirement 


$4,030,286.26 
8,136,842.59 
638,559.78 


449,829.11 
25,059.26 


24,294.91 
Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt 
penditures 
Balance today 


12,435,265.82 
ex- 


282,310,333.05 
407,297,640.56 


702,297,640.43 
| Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.) 
New York, March 22. — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 
March 22, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department: 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc)...... 
Germanv (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta).... 
Sweden (krona).. 


Switzerland (franc).. : 192% \ 


| Revenue Collections 


Yugoslavia (dinar)...... ° -017593 
Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongkong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) ....... 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China. (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

CURO (HORS)... 6 ccsudadudss eee 
Mexico (peso)........ 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


-6304 
-6225 
-6005 
-6325 
-4843 
4388 
-4283 
-4258 
3633 
4912 
5596 


999568 
-999531 
-470333 
-997375 


9594 


tional Trust and Savings Association,” 
San Francisco, California. 

The First National Bank of Newsome, 
Texas, capital, $25,000. Effective Feb- 
ruary 12, 1927. Liquidation Commis- 
sioner: Roy C. Truitt, G. C. Cowley and 
W. W. Loftis, Newsome, Texas. Ab- 
sorbed by First National Bank of Pitts- 
burg, Texas. 

First National Bank in Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia, capital, $50,000. Effective March 
7, 1927. Liquidation Agent: Edw. C. 
Aldwell, San Francisco, California. Ab- 
sorbed by Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
California, which association was consoli- 
dated with the Liberty Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, under the title Liberty Bank of 
America of San Francisco. The latter 
association consolidated with the Bank of 
Italy, San Francisco, and that bank was 
converted into a national bank under the 
title “Bank of Italy National Trust and 
Savings Association.” 


The First National Bank of Arcadia, 
California, capital, $25,000. Effective 
March 8, 1927. Liquidation Agent: Edw. 
C. Aldwell, San Francisco, California. 
Absorbed by the Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, California, which association 
was consolidated with the Liberty Bank, 
San Francisco, under the title Liberty 
Bank of America of San Francisco. The 
latter association was, consolidated with 
the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, and 
that bank was converted into a national 
bank under the title “Bank of Italy Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association.” 

The First National Bank of Roseville, 
California, capital, $50,000. Effective 
March 10, 1927. Liquidation Agent: 


Edw. C. Aldwell, San Francisco, Cali- | 


fornia. Absorbed by the Liberty Bank, 
San Francisco, California, which asso- 
ciation was consolidated with the Bank 
of America, Los Angeles, under the title 
Liberty Bank of America of San Fran- 
cisco. The latter association consolidated 
with the Bank of Italy, San Francisco, 
and that bank was converted into a na- 
tional bank under the title “Bank of 


Italy National Trust and Savings Asso- | 


ciation.” 


The United States National Bank of 
Sawtelle, California, capital, $50,000. 
Liquidation Agent: Edw. C. Aldwell, San 
Francisco, California. Absorbed by Bank 
of America, Los Angeles, California, 


which association was consolidated with | 


the Liberty Bank, San Francisco, under 
the title Liberty Bank of America of San 
Francisco.. The latter, association con- 
solidated with the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, and that bank was converted 
into a national bank under the title 
“Bank of Italy National Trust and Say- 
ings Association.” 


| cial 


30,052.18 
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Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
at Close of Business March 19, as Made Public “larch 22. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


RECEIPTS (1 
‘ ' . 00 . 


CUSTOMS INCOME TAX 


GENERAL 
53.6% 


The Department of Commerce has 
just announced a summary of the finan- 
statistics of the State of 
Hampshire for the fiscal 
June 30, 1926. 

The full text fol ows: 


The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
New Hampshire for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1926, amounted to $5,622,- 
532, or $12.41 per capita. This includes 
$590,457, apportionments for education 
to the minor civil diviqsions of the State. 
In 1925 the comparative per capita for 
maintenance and operation of general 
departments was $12.13, and in 1917, 
$5.50. The interest on debt amounted 
to $96,843; and outlays for permanent 


ments, therefore, for expenses of gen- 
eral departments, interest, and outlays 
were $7,479,003. The totals include all 
payments for the year, whether made 
from current revenues or fron. the pro- 
ceeds of bond issues. 


Of the governmental costs reported 


023,604 for construction. 


Total Revenue Receipts. 

The total revenue receipts of New 
Hampshire for 1926 were $7,199,558, or 
$15.89 per capita. This was $1,480,183 
more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, but $279,445 less 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. Property 
and special taxes represented 43.0 per 


Rise for Eight Months 


Internal Levy to Feb. 28 Is 
$21,000,000 Above Fig- 
ure for 1926. 


Internal revenue collections for the 
first eight months of current fiscal year 
were more than $21,000,000 greater than 
for the corresponding period of the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, according to 
statistics made public March 22 by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The Bu- 
reau’s statement also said that collec- 
tions for February were larger by $14,- 
258,293 than for February, 1926. 

Collections of internal revenue from 
July 1, 1926, to February 28, 1927, 
amounted to $1,561,697,857.76 compared 
with $1,540,677,254.80 from July 1, 1925, 


to February 28, 1926, an increase of 


$21,020,602.96. 

Income tax collections from July 1, 
1926, to. February 28, 1927, amounted 
to $1,134,954,880.99, compared with 
$915,294,961.19 from July 1, 1925, to 
February 28, 1926, an increase of $2 19,- 
059,919.80. Miscellaneous collections 
from July 1, 1926, to February 28, 
1927, amounted to $426,742,976.77, 
compared with $624,782,293.61 from 
July 1, 1926, to February 28, 1926, a 
decrease of $196,039,316.84. 

Total tax collections for the month 
of February, 1927, were $93,150,120.70, 
compared with $98,072.347.60 for 
| February, 1926, a decrease of $4,922,- 

226.90. Income tax collections for the 

month of February, 1927, were $49,- 

389,413.41, compared with $35,136,- 

119.91 for February, 1926, an increase 
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Name 


improvements, $1,579,628. The total pay- | 


above, $2,649,721 was for highways, $1,- | 
626,117 being for maintenance and $1,- | 
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10.0 % 16.9 Yo 


Financial Statistics for New Hampshire 
Announced for Fiscal Year Ending in 1926 


Payments for Maintenance on Operation of General De- 


parments $5,622,532, or $12.41 Per Capita. 


cent of the total revenue for 1926, 35.7 
per cent for 1925, and 57.5 per cent for 
1917. The increase in the amount of 
property and special taxes collected was 
83.3 per cent frora 1917 to 1925, and 
19.4 per cent from 1925 to 1926. The 
per capita property and special taxes 
were $6.83 in 1926, $5.77 in 1925, and 
$3.22 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
state officials, represented 8.7 per cent 


| of the total revenue for 1926, 8.1 per 


cent for 1925, and 9.3 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
situted 37.8 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1926, 38.2 per cent for 1925, and 
24.3 per, cent for 1917. 
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Comptroller’s 


Orders 


Authority Granted — 
ByLC.C.toMerge — 
Two Telephone Lines — 


Cheyenne County Telephone 
Company Ordered to 
Be Acquired by the 
M. S. T. & T. Co. 


Acquisition by the Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Company of the 
properties of the Cheyenne County Tele- 
phone Company was authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
report and order made public on March 
22 in Finance Docket No. 61387. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated March 16 follows: 

The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the Cheyenne 
County Telephone Company, hereinafter 
referred to as the Mountain Company 
and the Cheyenne Company, respectively, 
on February 17, 1927, filed their joint 
application under. section 407 of the 
transportation act, as amended, for a 
certificate that the acquisition by the 
Mountain Company of the properties of 
the Cheyenne Company will be of ad- 
vantage to the persons to whom service is 
to be rendered and in the public interest. 
A hearing has been had and no objec- 
tion to the granting of the application has 
been brought to our attention. 

The Mountain Company is one of the 
Bell companies. It owns and operates 
exchanges and toll lines in a number 
of western States, including Colorado, 
The Cheyenne Company owns and oper- 
ates an exchange at Cheyenne Wells, 
which serves approximately 130 sub- 
seriber stations, together with toll sta- 
tions in the village. of Wild Horse, 


! Arena, First View, and Arapahoe, all in 


Receipts from business licenses consist | 


chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
from sales tax on gasoline, while those 
and other incorporated companies and 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefiy taxes on motor vehicles and 


| amounts paid for hunting and fishing 


privileges. 
Net Indebtedness 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 


| debt less sinking fund assets) of .New 


| 


| 
| 
| 
: 





Hampshire on June 30, 1926, was $1,830,- 
456, or $4.04 per capita. In 1925 the per 
capita debt was $3.71, and in 1917, $4.09. 

For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in New Hampshire subject to 
ad valorem taxation was $673,250,335; 
the amount of State taxes levied was 
$3,064,587; and the per capita levy, $6.77. 
In 1925 the per capita levy was $6.21, 
and in 1917, $3.03, 


Oil oni Gas Lease Sent 
To General Land Office 


The General Land Office, Department 
of the Interior, has just announced 
that oil and gas lease Cheyenne 029707 
was sent to the local office for delivery 
March 18, for land in Carbon County, 
Wyo. The lease was granted to the 
Mahoney Dome Company and is for 
2556.56 acres on the usual sliding scale 
basis. 

The lands are described as the W%2 
of Sec. 3, all of Sec. 4, all of Sec. 5, 
the N% of Sec. 8, the N% uf Sec. 9 
and the N% of Sec. 10 in T. 25 N., R. 
88 W., 6th P. M. 


of $14,253,293.50. Miscellaneous tax 
collections for the month of February, 
1927, were $43,760,707.25, compared 
with $62,936,227.69 for February, 1926, 
a decrease of $19,175,520.40. 


Corporate Financing 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


Cheyenne County, Colorado. Its plant in- 
cludes 49 miles of toll pole lines. No 
exchange is maintained by the Mountain 
Company at’ Cheyenne Wells. 

Agree to Cash Purchase. 

By .a contract made January 28, 1927, 
the Mountain Company agrees to pur- 
chase all of the properties of the Chey- 
enne Company for $16,046.39, payable in 
cash. An appraisal made by engineers 
of the Mountain Company finds the re- 
production cost new of the properties to 
be $31,773.48, and less depreciation, 
$14,461.14. The estimated value of 
property to be retired from service is 
$14,209.61 and the cost of removing the 
useless plant is expected to total $5,- 
445.14, less salvage of $299.70. In 1925 
revenues and expenses of the Cheyenne 
Company were $4,756.89 and $4,768.80, 
respectively. 

The plans of the Mountain Company 
contemplate the entire rebuilding of the 
plant at Cheyenne Wells, and the in- 
stallation of a modern exchange which 
will give the community satisfactory 
local and long-distance service. Party- 
line service, both business and residence, 
will be added to the present individual 
line service. When the rehabilitation 
program is completed the necessary 
changes in the exchange rate schedules 
will be made subject to the approval 
of the Public Utilities Commission of 
Colorado. 

The Mountain Company is, and after 
acquiring the properties of the Cheyenne 
Company will be, subject to the inter- 
state commerce act. 

Upon the facts presented we find that 
the acquisition by the Mountain Com- 
pany of the properties of the Cheyenne 
Company, in accordance with the terms 
of the contract described in the applica- 
tion, will be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. A certifi- 
cate to that effect will be issued. 
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Mines and 
Minerals 


Gzan™ 914) 
‘Mexican Affairs 


Mr. Howell Explains Application 
Of Mexican High Court Decision 


| : Rights to Subsoi 


1 Held by Judicial Tribunal to 


Be Acquired Through Perform- 
ance of Some Positive Act. 


The publication of the transcript _ 
of the testimony before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 

‘ate, regarding relations of the 

United States with Nicaragua and 
Mexico was begun in the issue of 
Mexico, recently made public, was 
begun in the issue of March 12. 
The Committee had under consider- 
ation a resolution proposing a study 
of the situation in those countries by 
the Committee during the interim be- 
tween the adjournment of the 69th 
and the convening of the 70th Con- 
gress. 

Stokeley W. Morgan, chief of the 
Latin American Division in the De- 
partment of State; Clement L. 
Bouve, Agent for the United States 
before the General and Special 
Claims Commission, United States 
and Mexico, and William S. Howell, 
Foreign Service Officer attached to 
the Mexican Division in the Depart- 
ment of State, gave testimony to the 
Committee. 

The transcript of the testimony of 
Mr. Morgan regarding conditions in 
Nicaragua and that of Mr. Bouve as 
to the mining laws of Mexico was 
printed in previous issues. The tes- 
timony of Mr. Howell regarding ne- 
gotiations with Mexico covering its 
land and petroleum laws was begun 
in the issue of March 22 and con- 
cludes as follows: 

Mr. Howell Yes. (A translation of 
the decision referred to above was later 
furnished by Mr. Howell, and is here 
printed in the record as follows:) 

Mexico, Federal District, August 30, 
1921. Full Court Session. ; 

In view of the petition for “amparo” 
applied for by Licentiate Adalberto Rios 
as attorney for the Texas Company of 


Mexico, S. A., against acts of the Presi- | 


dent of the Republic and of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce and Labor, 


rights and interfere with its possession 
of Lot Number 36, in Zacamixtle, Muni- 


cipality of Tancoco, Canton of Tuxpan, | 
State of Veracruz, in violation of Arti- | 


cles 14, 16 and 27 of the General Con- 
stitution of the Republic; and 

RESULTING, first: 

The attorney in the complaint in ref- 
erence sets out that the Texas Com- 
pany of Mexico, S. A, acquired the 
rights to explore and exploit the petro- 
leum of the lot aforesaid, and that, be- 
ing in the exercise of the said rights, 
Mr. Rafael Cortina, by resorting to the 
decree of August 8, 1918, issued by the 
President of the Republic on the subject 
of petroleum and by virtue of the ex- 
traordinary powers granted him by the 
Congress of the Nation in the Depart- 
ment of Finance, denounced in the 
Agency of the Department of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor, at Tuxpan, the 
aforesaid lot, and, said denouncement 
being accepted, it followed the legal 
course prescribed by the aforesaid de- 
cree until it came before the Depart- 
ment of Industry for revision, the com- 
plainant company having duly protested 
against and manifested its nonconfor- 
mance with the proceedings therein; and 
on December 10, 1920, Attorney Rios 
was informed that the Department of 
Industry had issued title in favor of Mr. 
Cortina for the exploitation of the tract 
of land under reference, which act Mr. 
Rios considers in violation of the com- 
plainant company’s guaranties, because 
its intent is to deprive the company of 
the rights which it had acquired there- 
tofore, which rights are duly proved by 
tre despective documents. 

RESULTING, second: Article 14 of 
the Constitution is considered violated, 
because, according to this article, no one 
may be deprived of his possessions and 
rights except by process of law had be- 
fore the Tribunals and wherein the at- 
tendaont formalities of procedure are 
duly observed; and the citizen President 
of the Republic and the Secretary of In- 
dustry, Commerce and Labor, as a re- 
sult of the denouncement proceedings 
and, in particular, by the issuance of 
title, are attempting to deprive said 
company of the rights which it had ac- 
quired, without having proceeded against 
said company by means of the respective 
Courts of Justice; that, moreover, said 
article 14 prescribes that a xetroactive 
effect will not be given to any law to 
the prejudice of any person soever, and 
in this concrete case the responsible au- 
thority is given retroactive effect to the 
Decree of August 8, 1918, since the rights 
theretafore acquired are not respected, 
which rights inured to said company by 
virtue of the laws existing at the time 
when the properties were acquired, the 
said laws being the Mining Code of No- 
vember 22, 1884, article ten; the Mining 
Law of July 4, 1892, article four; and 
the Mining Law of November 25, 1909, 
article two. In the final part of his 
petition it is expressly stated that pro- 
test is made against the retroactivity 
which it is sought to give to article 27 
and also to the Decrees of July 31 and 
August 8 and 12 of 1918. 

Constitutional Article 16 is deemed to 
be violated, because, the principle being 
established therein that no one shall be 
molested in his possessions except by a 
written order of competent authority 
which sets forth the legal ground and 
justification for the action taken in the 
case, the responsible authority has pro- 

_ceeded, without having jurisdiction, to 
perform acts which molest the company 
in its possessions, since the President of 
the Republic has not been empowered to 
enact laws, and still less to enact laws 
to regenerate the application of Consti- 
tutional article 27, this epinion not be- 
ing refuted by the fact that the Decree 








referred to of August 8 is entitled “Pro- 
visions to regulate “the application of 
Article 14 of the Decree of July 31, 1918,” 
because the mere title of the decree 
does not alter the nature or essence of 
its contents, which without doubt regu- 
late the application of article 27; more- 
over Section I of Article 89 of the said 
Constitution limits the powers of the 
President of the Republic to the issuance 
of regulations only with regard to laws 
enacted by the Congress of the Nation 
and solely in order that said laws may 
be observed. . 

The complainant company also sets 
forth that Article 27 of the Constitu- 
tion has been violated, because, consider- 
ing that ownership of the lands and 
waters embraced within the limits of the 
national territory is vested originally 


in the Nation, which has had and has under 


the right to transfer ownership thereof | 


to private persons, thus constituting pri- 
vate property, and that expropriation 


lic utility, the responsible authorities, in 
attempting to expropriate with regard 
to the complainant company—their acts 
being tantamount to such expropriation, 
—have violated the requirements which 


that the said company has a private prop- 
erty right in the lot in question with 
respect to the exploration and exploita- 
tion of petroleum. 


Complain of 
Violation of Rights 

The complainant company also says 
there has been a violation of its right 
in that the said Article 27 provides that 
the Federal Government will only be em- 
powered to grant concessions to private 
persons or to civil or commercial com- 


| panies formed in accordance with Mexi- 


because, according to the complainant oe laws, provided that regular opera- 


company they seek to deprive it of its | 


tions be undertaken for the exploitation 
of the elements under reference and that 
due compliance be given to the require- 
ments prescribed by the law; and inas- 
much as these regulative laws that 
should define the requirements which 
must be observed in order that the Fed- 
eral Government might grant concessions 
have not been promulgated, said Gov- 
ernment has proceeded improperly in do- 


ing so; and, apart from this, the titles | 
which the Department of Industry is | 


issuing are contrary to Article 27, be- 


| cause said article says that concessions 


may be granted, whereas titles are not 
concessions but a different form of prop- 


; erty, and the Executive cannot by his 


own act create the conditions and re- 
quirements for the exploration of petro- 
leum. 

RESULTING, third: A request for 
data having been made of the authori- 
ties responsible, a report was submitted 


| by the Department of Industry, for it- 


self and with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the’ Republic, on December 28, 
which set forth: That the complainant 


| company did not oppose the “denounce- 


ment” in proper form and according to 
law, but merely limited itself to send- 


! ing a protest that said company did not 
| make the “manifests” provided for by 


Article 14 of the Decree of February | with others, it is necessary to consider 


19, 1918, taken in connection with Article 


| 14 of the Decree of July 31 of the same 


year, neither did it pay the taxes on the 


petroleum lands created by Articles one 
! to five of the said Decree of July 31: 


that the decrees in reference do not lack 
the element of Constitutional validity, 
for whatever might be said to the con- 


trary, would fall to the ground once the | 
| Legislative authorities approved and rat- 
| ified the extraordinary powers conceded 
| to the Executive in matters relating to 
finance; wherefore, the laws under refer- | 


ence may be considered as requiring gen- 
eral application until the enactment of 


| the Organic Law on petroleum. 


RESULTING, fourth: That the hear- 
ing having tak2n place . i. February 17 


of this year, the judge denied the “am- | 


paro”, relying mainly on the fact that 
Article 27 of the Constitution left with- 


out any force whatever acquired rights 


and modified the laws relative to private 
property, and that the Executive, in 


| regulating, by the Decree of August 8, | 


the conditions under which private per- 
sons may explere and exploit petroleum 
in the subsoil of lands, did nothing more 


than regulate that whic: is its property, | — 
| Provision Held 


or rather the property of the Nation, in 
the same marner and with the same 
right as a private person would have 
done in regard to his own property. 
RESULTING, fifth: Licentiate Rios 


to, filed an appeal for revision, setting 


Article 27 declared petroleum to be the 
property of the Nation, the same provi- 
sion recognized private ownership, and 
that the judge erred in deciding the 
rights of private persons were extin- 
guished by the said Constitutional pro- 
visions; that the decision is also founded 
on the law of July 31, 1918, and the 


same year, despite the fact that this law 
and these regulations were issued by the 
Executive by virtue of extraordinary 
powers in matters relating to the De- 


sion relates to acts of the Department 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor, in re- 
spect to which Department no such pow- 
ers have been given him; and that the 
law and regulations referred to lacked 
the countersignature of the Secretary of 
the Department of Industry, Commerce 
and Labor as is expressly required by the 
text of Article %3 of the Constitution. 
The appeal has gone through all its 
stages before this Supreme Court, the 
Federal District Attorney praying that 





| laws and their execution. 


| equal binding force. 





| retroactive 
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this court confirm the decision from 
which it has appealed. 

Considering, First; This decision hav- 
ing to concern itself with the offences 
set out by the complainant company, in 
connection with the paragraphs con- 
tained in the petition, it will be necessary 
first to consider the validity or compe- 
tency of the decrees issued by the Ex- 
ecutive of the Nation of July 31 and Au- 
gust 8 and 12 of the year 1918, in which 
taxes were fixed and certain regulative 
provisions were established with respect 
to the exploitation of petroleum prop- 
erties, inasmuch as their legality has 
been questioned, the principal allegation 
being that they were issued by the Ex- 
ecutive without due authority and also 
oo they were published under the 
countersignature of the Secretary of 
Finance and not of the Secretary of In- 
dustry, Commerce and Labor, whose 
countersignature was necessary because 
said decrees contained provisions regu- 


| lating the petroleum industry. 


In this respect it suffices to say that 
the Executive of the Union acted in vir- 
tue of the extraordinary powers conceded 
to him. by the National Congress in re- 
gard to the Department of Finance by 
the decree of May 8, 1917, and that this 
same Congress, by the law of December 
30, 1918, not only approved the use 
which he made of such powers, but also 
ratified the said decrees issued by vir- 
tue thereof by the citizen President of 
the Republic. Accordingly, the decrees 
reference must no longer be 
deemed as solely issued by the Execu- 
tive, but as laws enacted by the Con- 


| gress of the Union, being consequently 
may be effected only for reasons of pub- | = : 7 


legitimate and binding, and this, too, in 
the present case, long before the month 


| of June, 1920, when the acts compained 
| of took place. 


By virtue of these facts and with re- 


; ich | gard to the present case wherein “am- | 
must be observed in cases of expropria- | 


tion, without taking into consideration | 


paro” is sought, the allegations made by 
the complainant as to the said decrees 


| are without foundation. 


Considering, Second; In regard to the 


| alleged violation of guaranties, invoked 
and founded upon the retroactive charac- | 


ter which the complainants claim was 


| given to said decrees to their detriment, 
| especially to the decree of August 8, 
| taken in connection with article 14 of the 


decree of July 31, 1918, it is necessary 

to set forth the following arguments: 
In article 14 of the existing constitu- 

tion, the first mandate is: “No law shall 


‘be given retroactive effect to the preju- 


dice of any person whatsoever.” 

This constitutional precept does not 
concern the legislator; it is addressed to 
the judges, to the tribunals, and gen- 
erally to the authorities whose business 
it is to enforce the application of the 


essential point, in which article 14 of 
the present constitution differs from the 


| article of the same number of the Con- 


stitution of 1857, which emphatically 
prescribes: “No retroactive law shall be 
enacted.” 

Retroactive laws are either made by 
the ordinary legislator or are made by 


the Constitutional Congress when the | 


precepts of the Political Code are framed. 
In the first case, a retroactive effect can 
not be given to them to the prejudice 
of any one, being estopped by article 14 
of the existing constitution, which is 
the supreme law that must be respected 
even as against any secondary laws (see 
article 133 of the same Political Code). 
In the second case, they must be ap- 
plied retroactively, as will be explained 
farther on, in spite of article 14 of the 
constitution and without this implying 
the violation of any individual guaran- 
tee; because the precepts which co-exist 
in one and the same constitution have 
It is necessary to 
try to harmonize them when determining 
their interpretation and their proper ap- 


| application, and if some are at variance 


those which are singular or special as 


| an exception to those which establish 


general principles or rules. 
Our constitutional legislator in 1917, 
by virtue of his most ample powers, was 


| able for high political or social reasons 
| or those of the general interest, to create 


exceptions to article 14 of the existing 
constitution by establishing retroactive 


| provisions, and in case where he may 
| have so proceeded, such provisions must 
| be so retroactively applied. 


On the other hand, it is well known 
that in order that a new law may have 
effects, two circumstances 
must exist together: That it apply to 


| time past and that it injure rights ac- 


quired under the protection of other 
prior laws because the new law con- 
flicts with the latter. The latter circum- 
stance, above all, is essential when the 
laws relate to the past, but notwithstand- 


| ing this, are harmless as to rights be- 


cause they injure no right that may have 
been previously acquired, and_ thus, 
retroactivity does not really exist. They 
do not give rise to conflicts and they can 
not furnish ground for “amparo.” 


Not Retroactive 
These premises being established, we 
must ascertain whether paragraph IV 


A aes | of article 27 of the present constitution, 
not agreeing to the dccision referred | 


which nationalizes, among other sub- 


forth as damaging factors that although | Pa a ee ee ee 


or gaseous hydrocarbonates, is or’is not 
retroactive. It is indispensible to define 


| the meaning of paragraph IV, because, 


if it is retroactive, the decrees com- 


| plained of, which are based on this ar- 


ticle, should also be applied retroac- 


| tively, notwithstanding article 14 of the 
| constitution; and if this paragraph is not 
; | retroactive, then the decrees are con- 
regulations thereof of August 8 of the | 


trary to the said constitutional text, and 
fall because they are issued by the ordi- 


| nary legislator and are subject to the 
restrictions of said article 14 of the most 
| recent supreme law. 

partment of Finance, whereas the deci- | 


Paragraph IV of article 27 of the con- 
stitution now existing, can not be deemed 
retroactive, neither in letter nor in spirit, 
inasmuch as it does not damage ac- 
quired rights. 

By the letter thereof because it does 
not contain an express mandate to the 
effect that it shall be retroactive, nor 
does the wording thereof necessarily con- 
vey this idea; nor by its spirit as it is 
in consonance with the other articles of 
the same constitution, which generally 
recognize the ancient principles upon 


| the owner of the lands the right to ex- 


| or gratuitously. 


| acting under that law and as owners of 


This is an} 
| law of November 25, 1909, were con- 


| from the date of that contract, that is, 








Agrarian 
Ownership 


which rest the rights of man and which 
grant ample guaranties to such rights, 
and because, holding it to be nonretro- 
active, it also proves to be in harmony 
with the principles expressed in the par- 
agraphs which immediately precede it 
on the subject of private ownership from 
its inception, and also with the portions 
of the text relative to petroleum which 
immediately follow it as integral parts 
of the same article 27 of the constitu- 
tion. 

From all this, it is inferred that, in 
consonance with the rules universally ac- 
cepted for the interpretation of laws and 
those imposed by sound logic, it must 
be held that paragraph IV of article 27 
of our present constitution is not retro- 
active, inasmuch as it does not damage 
former rights legitimately acquired. This 
precept establishes the nationalization of 
petroleum and its by-products as well 
as of the other substances to which it 
refers, amplifying the enumeration that 
existed in our former mining laws, but 
respecting the rights legitimately ac- 
quired prior to May 1, 1917, the date 
on which the actual constitution went 
into effect in its entirety. 

Considering, Third: In view of all that 
has been before expressed and in strict 
compliance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 1 of article 107 of the Constitution, 
it is opportune to determine now whether 
in the concrete case on which this “‘am- 
paro” is based, vested rights have been 
injured by violating the individual guar- 
anties which the complainants invoke. 

In our Republic theye have been in 
effect in successive periods the mining 
code of 1884, the mining law of June 4, 
1892, and that of November 25, 1909, 
which latter in its second article granted 


plore and exploit oil freely in order to 

appropriate what he might find without 

the necessity of: a permit from any au- | 

thority, and also enabled him to trans- 

mit the said rights as he would any 

other property either, % r a consideration 
a 


By virtue of this, Severiana Hernan- 
dez, widow of Martinez, and her sons, 


lot 36 of Zacamixtle, could explore and 
exploit oil in that land and also transfer 
their rights in the exercise of this fac- 
ulty as they did in favor of Manuel S. 
Ravise, by means of the contract con- 
tained in the deed of April 28, 1917, in 
which it appears that the grantors fixed 
and received a price higher than would 
have been paid them for the surface of 
the land because it was not sought to 
cultivate such surface or to build upon | 
it, but to look for oil and to exploit same 
if found. 

So that the rights granted to the own- 
ers of the land by article 2 of the said 


verted into positive acts, and we there- 
fore are treating of vested rights ac- 
quired by Ravise as to the exploration 
of petroleum in the said Zacamixtle lot 


before the present constitution became 
totally effective. The purchaser, Man- 
uel S. Ravise, could transfer those rights, 
as he actually did, in favor of The Texas 
Company, S. A., by a deed dated Sep- 
tember 21 of the same year, and it is 
obvious therefore that this company | 
could in its turn enjoy the said rights 
as thus legally obtained. 

In view of the legal status of The 
Texas Company of Mexico, when the 
present constitution came into effect, as 
regards its rights to the said lot 36 of 
Zacamixtle, the fact that the Department 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor, which 
is a department of the Federal Execu- 
tive, issued a title to explore and ex- 
ploit the petroleum belonging to the said | 
lot in favor of Rafael Cortina, based 
upon the decree of August 8, 1918, which 
presupposes that the direct ownership | 
by the nation of the petroleum existing 
in the subsoil of the Republic consti- 
tutes assuredly a retroactive application 
of the said decree and a dispossession of 
the rights of exploration and exploita- 
tion already mentioned, without any legal 
basis, violating thereby for this reason ! 
the guaranties set forth in article 14 and 
article 27, paragraph 2 of the present 
constitution. 





Decision Protects 
Rights of Company 


In view of these facts and of those 
contained in the foregoing finding, which 
serve as a basis in fixing the proper ap- 
plication of paragraph IV of article 27 
of our fundamental law, in the sense 
that it is not retroactive in the present 
case, it is not admissible nor may we 
legally sustain the contrary opinion is- 
sued by the judge of the Inferior Court 
(“a quo”) in the suit under revision, and 
it is therefore declared that, without 
violating these individual guaranties, the 
complainant company could not be de- 
prived of the said rights which it ob- 
tained legally from Mauel S. Ravise, | 
who in his turn acquired them legally 
by virtue of a purchase for value made 
from Serviana Hernandez, widow of 
Martinez, and her sons. 

From the foregoing we rule: First, the 
decision under revision issued by the 
first proprietary district judge of the | 
federal district, dated February 17, 1921, 
which refused the injunction (“‘amparo”) 
prayed for in the federal court by The 
Texas Company of Mexico, S. A., is re- 
voked. 

Second: The justice of the Union 
grants “amparo” to and protects The 
Texas Company of Mexico, S. A., against 
the acts of the President of the Republic 
and the Department of Industry, Com- 
merce and Labor, which consists in hav- 
ing issued to Rafael Cortina a title to 
explore and exploit the oil contained in 
lot 36 of Zacamixtle, Municipality of 
Tancoco, Canton of Tuxpan, State of 
Veracruz. 

Let this be published and distributed, 
require the stamps that may be lacking, 
with a certified copy of this Resolution, 
let the papers be returned to the Court 
whence they proceeded and in due time 
file the docket. 

Thus the Supreme Court of Justice 
of the Nation decided by unanimous vote 
of 11 as to the final decision, and by a 
majority of eight ¢otes as to the bases 
for the decision. 

Chief Justice Moreno did not deem it 
necessary to examine the articies in the 
complaint regarding the extraordinary 
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powers granted to the President, the ex- 
propriation of property for public uses, 
nor to the dispossession without a prior 
suit, his vote being based on the ground 
that paragraph 4 of article 27 of the 
Constitution has been applied retroac- 
tively as well as the decrees of July 31, 
August 8 and 12, 1918, thus violating the 
guaranties given in article 14 of the 
Constitution. Justice Garza Perez did 
not accept the first finding, since he did 
not deem it pertinent. Justice Flores 
considered discussion and decision as to 
extraordinary powers, as to expropri- 
ation for public uses and as to disposses- 
sion without a previous suit, unnecessary, 
inasmuch as the “amparo” has _ been 
granted because of the violation of the 
guaranties against non-retroactivity. 

The Chairman: What you contend is 
that the court held that certain rights 
were within the provisions as to fareign- 
ers, and that the court limited those 
rights ? 

Senator Swanson: No; I understand 
the law of Mexico to be that a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Mexico re- 
peated five times becomes practically a 
part of the constitution of Mexico, and 
that they decided that this'1917 act was 
unconstitutional so far as it affected ac- 
quired rights; and then they gave a de- 
cision saying what would be considered 
as giving acquired rights in petroleum 
lands. Then, to make that constitution 
effective, while they said they would 
enforce the decisions of the court, the 
statute lessened the rights we got under 
the decision. I would like to see whether 
that is so. 

Senator Lenroot: Is this the situation? 
I do not think there is anything consti- 
tutional in regard to five decisions of 
the Supreme Court making it the law 
of the land. 

Senator Swanson: They have a provi- 
sion in the constitution which practically 
says that if a court on the same ques- 
tion renders five times a decision, that 
should be considered a part of the consti- 
tution; and in the hearings they stated 
that, and stated that it had been decided 
five times that there could be no im- 


| pairment of acquired rights. 


Commissioners of 


Mexico State Position 

Mr. Howell: If you will just let me 
read this from the proceedings of these 
two commissions which took place—— 

Senator Swanson: Very well. 

Mr. Howell: The Mexican Commis- 
sioners on behalf of the Mexican govern- 
ment stated as follows (reading): 

I. It is the duty of the federal execu- 
tive power, under the constitution, to 
respect and enforce the decisions of the 
judicial power. In accordance with such 
a duty, the Executive has respected and 
enforced, and will continue to do so, the 
principles of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Justice in the “Texas 
Oil Company” case and the four other 
similar “‘amparo” cases, declaring that 
paragraph IV of Article 27 of the Consti- 
tution of 1917 is not retroactive in re- 
spect to all persons who have performed, 
prior to the promulgation of said Consti- 
tution, some positive act which would 
manifest the intention of the owner of 
the surface of the persons entitled to 
exercise his rights to the oil under the 
surface to make use of or obtain the oil 
under the surface; such as drilling, leas- 
ing, entering into any contract relative 
to the subsoil, making investments of 
capital in lands for the purpose of ob- 
taining the oil in the subsoil, carrying 
out works of exploitation and explora- 
tion of the subsoil and in cases where 
from the contract relative to the subsoil 
it appears that the grantors fixed and 
received a price higher than would have 
been paid for the surface of the land 
because it was purchased for the pur- 
pose of looking for oil and exploiting 
same if found; and, in general, perform- 
ing or doing any other positive act, or 
manifesting an intention of a character 
similar to those heretofore described. 

According to these decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the same rights enjoyed 
by those owners of the surface who have 
performed a positive act or manifested 
an intention such as has been mentioned 
above, will be enjoyed also by their legal 
assignees or those persons entitled to 
the rights to the oil. The protection of 
the Supreme Court extends to all the 
land or. subsoil concerning which any 
of the above intentions have been mani- 
fested, or upon which any of the above 
specified acts have been performed, ex- 
cept in cases where the documents re- 
lating to the ownership of the surface 
or the use of the surface or the oil in 
the subsoil establish some limitation. 

The above statement has constituted 
and will constitute in the futuye the 
policy of the Mexican Government, in 
respect to lands and the subsoil upon 
which or in relation to which any of 
the above-specified acts have been per- 
formed, or in relation to which any of 
the above-specified intentions have been 
manifested; and the Mexican Govern- 
ment will grant to the owners, assignees 
or other persons entitled to the rights 
to the oil, drilling permits on such lands, 
subject only to police regulations, sani- 
tary regulations and measures for public 
order and the rights of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to levy general taxes. 

Il. The Government, from. the time 
that these decisions of the Supreme 
Court ‘were rendered, has recognized and 
will continue to recognize the same 
rights for all those owners or lessees of 
land or subsoil or other persons entitled 
to the rights to the oil who are in a 
similar situation as those who obtained 
“amparo;” that is, those owners or 
lessees of land or subsoil or other per- 
sons entitled to the rights to the oil who 
have performed any positive act of the 


‘character already described or mani- 


fested any’ intention such as above speci- 
fied. 

Ill. The Mexican Government, by vir- 
tue of the decisions of the President 
(acuerdos) dated January 17, 1920; and 
January 8, 1921, respectively, has granted 
and grants preferential rights to all 
owners of the surface or persons en- 
titled to exercise their preferential rights 
to the oil in the subsoil, who have not 
performed a positive act such as already 
mentioned, showing their intention to 
use the subsoil or manifested an inten- 
tion as above specified, so that when- 
ever those owners of the surface or per- 
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sons entitled to exercise their preferen- 
tial rights to the oil in the subsoil wish 
to use or obtain the oil in the said sub- 
soil, the Mexican Government will per- 
mit them to do so to the exclusion of 
any third party who has no title to the 
land or to the subsoil. 

IV. The present Executive, in pur- 
suance of the policy that has been fol- 
lowed up to the present time, as above 
stated, and within the limitations of 
his constitutional powers, considers it 
just to grant, and will continue in the 
future to grant, as in the past, to owners 
of the surface or persons entitled to 
exercise their preferential rights to the 
oil, who have not performed prior to 
the Constitution of 1917 any positive 


act such as mentioned above, or mani- ! 


fested an intention as above specified, a 
preferential right to the oil and permits 
to obtain the oil to the exclusion of any 
third party who has no title to the land 
or subsoil, in accordance with the terms 
of the legislation now in force as modi- 
fied by the decisions of January 17, 1920, 
and January 8, 1921, already mentioned. 

The above statement in this paragraph 
of the policy of the present Executive is 
not intended to constitute an obligation 
for an unlimited time on the part of the 
Mexican Government to grant preferen- 
tial rights to such owners of the surface 
or persons entitled to exercise their 
rights to the oil in the subsoil. 


Reserve Rights of 
Citizens in Subsoil 


V. The American Commissioners have 
stated in behalf of their Government 
that the Government of the United 
States now reserves, and reserves should 
diplomatic relations between the two 
countries be resumed, all the rights of 
the citizens of the United States in re- 
spect to the subsoil under the surface 
of lands in Mexico owned by citizens of 


| the United Statés, or in which they have 


an interest in whatever form owned or 
held, under the laws and Constitution 
of Mexico in force prior to the promul- 
gation of the new Constitution, May 1, 
1917, and under the principles of inter- 
national law and equity. 

The Mexican Commissioners, while 
sustaining the principles hereinbefore 
set forth in this statement but reserving 
the rights of the Mexican Government 
under its laws as to lands in connection 
with which no positive act of the charac- 
ter specified in this statement has been 
performed or if relation to which no in- 
tention of the character specified in this 
statement has been manifested, and its 
rights with reference thereto under the 
principles of international law, state in 
behalf of their Government that they 
recognize the right of the United States 
Government to make any reservation of 
or in behalf of the rights of its citizens. 

The Chairman: The Supreme Court 
announced the doctrine of positive acts; 
that if a person holding the fee simple 
title had performed some positive act 
which indicated his intention to acquire 
subsoil rights, the Supreme Court held 
he was entitled to them, notwithstand- 
ing the constitution; is not that it? 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 

Senator Lenroot: And the Supreme 
Court named the number of positive 
acts that would be sufficient to comply 
with that doctrine of a vested right; 
and the new law that Senator Swan- 
son interrogated you about enumerated 
only about half as many acts as the 
Supreme Court indicated? 

Senator Swanson: Will youy put in 
the record a copy of the documents 
signed by all our Commissioners and 
the Mexican Commissioners? —It is 
hard to get them together. 

Senator Lenroot: Mr. Bouve will you 
be prepared to discuss this legal pro- 
position before the Committee? 

Mr. Bouve: Yes. 

Mr. Howell: May I just say this, 
here, in regard to the Calles regime? 
President Obregon’s term of office hav- 
ing expired on November 30, 1924, he 


: was succeeded by General Calles, the 


present executive of Mexico. Almost 
immediately after Calles assumed office, 
attacks upon American properties were 
resumed with renewed vigor. The 
agrarians in various parts of Mexico 
invaded American ranches and planta- 
tions, in many cases seizing the most 
desirable portions of such properties. 

Despite this Government’s efforts 
through the American Embassy at 
Mexico City as well as through the 
various consulates to obtain protection 
for the American citizens concerned, 
these ‘efforts have been in large meas- 
ure ineffective. 


Tells of Actual 


Confiscation of Property 

Senator Edge: As a matter of fact 
the result, the actual confiscation of 
property, has been more extensive in 
the ownership of lands than it has been 
in petroleum, has it not? In the latter it 
has been mostly threats, has it not? 

Mr. Howell: There has not been time 
for the law to operate, as yet. 

Senator Edge: But there has been 
actual confiscation on a large scale so 
far as the land ownership is concerned? 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 

Senator Swanson: As I understand, 
our Commissioners agreed on the pro- 
cess in connection with the acquiring of 
land for certain purposes down there, 
and they were to pay for it in a certain 
way? 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 

Senator Swanson: Did our Commis- 
sioners practically agree that they 
should exercise this right to take pri- 
vate lands for certain purposes and pay 
for it? 

_ Mr. Howell: Yes; it was fixed at i,- 





755 hectares; to be paid for in bonds 
and any excess taken to be paid for 
in cash. 

Senator Swanson: The complaint is 
that they have taken it and have not 
paid for it? 

Mr. Howell: They were obliged to 
pay for all over 1,755 hectares, after 
the matter had been referred to the 
Claims Comnission. That is right, is 
it not, Mr. Bouve? 

Mr. Bouve: They were to pay for 
that in agrarian bonds; but all in ex- 
cess of 1,755 hectares was to be paid 
for in cash. 

Mr. Howell: Yes. If you had a piece 
of property and they tok 1,755 
hectares of it, that was to be paid for 
in agrarian bonds, after it ‘vas approved 
by the Commissioners; but if you had 
more land in addition to 1,755 hectares 
taken from you, the Mexican Govern- 
ment was to pay for that in cash. 

Senator Swanson: Why that distine- 
tion? 

The Chairman: Because 1,755 hee- 
tares was supposed to represent the 
communal holdings. 

Mr. Howell: So far as I know, none 
of the claimants has ever received a 
dollar. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas’ Have 
there been any instances where pe- 
troleum lands, property owned or 
claimed by nationals of the United 
States, have been actually seized under 
the constitution of 1917 and the statute 
of 1925? 

Mr. Howell: Do you refer to pe- 
troleum lands, now? 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: 
refer to pertoleum lands, You have 
said, as I understood you, that there 
were large areas, and im numerous cases 
agrarian lands have been geized. 

Mr. Howell: They have been seized. 
According to the press reports, supposed 
to Ihave come from Mexican Govern- 
ment sources, they have taken 22,000,- 
000 acres of land thus far for agrarian 
purposes, Of course all of that is not 
property of American Citizens; but that 
is the amount of land reported thus 
far to have been taken by the Govern+ 


I 


|; ment. 





; im the second place, 


No Word of Oil 
Property Being Taken 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: In 
what cases that have been brought to 
the attention of the State Department 
have petroleum lands of United States 
nationals been actually seized? 

Mr. Howell: I think the best answer 


¥ 


to that would be to say that the law WY 


became effective only last month. Thus 
far we have no word of any property 
being taken. 

The way that petroleum lands are 
affected at this moment is this. Most 
of the companies have filed anparos— 
that is, injunctions——before the lower 
courts to prevent the Mexican Gov- 
ernment from putting into effect this 
law, on the ground that it is unconstitu- 
tional under article 14 of the constitu- 
tion. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: Yes. 

Mr. Howell: In nearly all of those 
cases where amparo has been refused, 
an appeal has been taken to the Su- 
preme Court of Mexico; but so far as 
I am informed there has been no deci- 
sion thus far by the Supreme Court. 

The other way they are affected is 
this: The Mexican Government ex- 
ercises certain police control over the 
wells, and before a company can drill 
a well it must have a drilling permit. 
About 150 drilling permits hve been 
refused to drill wells since January 1. 

The Chairman: What were the grounds 
of refusal: 

Mr. Howell: The grounds for refusal 
were principally that the wells had not 
»een commenced before January lst. That 
was the principal reason given. 

Senator Pepper. That is, that there 
had been complaints that this doctrine of 
objective acts—overt acts necessary to 
purchase 

Mr. Howell: Ne, IE do not think that 
has anything to do with it, lam trying 
to explain in what ‘ways oil properties 
thus far have been affected, In the first 
place, in the refusal Of Amparos against 
the unconstitutionality of the act, and 
the refusal of the 
Mexican Government to issue drilling 
permits. 

Senator Pepper: I was trying to get 
at the grounds on which the drilling 
permits had‘been refused to certain ap- 
plicants, and I was wondering if that 
was not the theory, that those applicants 
had failed, prior to the date mentioned, 
to do or have representatives to do 
those objective acts ? 

Mr. Howell: No, EX do not think that 
would apply. 

Senator Lenroot: Was it not on the 
ground that they had not comptied with 
the law? 

Mr. Howell: Yes, it was, of course, on 
the ground that they had nt complied 
with the law; and specifically that they 
had not begun drilling prior to the first 
of January, 

Senator Lenroot: Were there 
drilling permits canceled? 

Mr. Howell: On January 10th, the 
order was changed and the issuance of 
drilling permits were continned up to 
that date. That affected, as I under- 
stand, about 20 reduced the number 
of drilling permit refusals by about 20, 

The Chairman: Have any of the Amer. 
ican nationals filed with the State De. 
partment the facts concerning the cans 
cellation of any right to proceed, and the 
denial of permits, amd so forth? 

Mr. Howell; We Ihave obtained the ine 


any 


formation principally through our cons v. 
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There may be some, 
I do not know 


sul at Tampico. 
but none that I know of. 
of Any such letters. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: If the 
“Supreme Court of Mexico sustains the 
- Amparo cases it will relax the tension 
very considerably, will it not? 

Mr. Howell: I should think so. 

Senator Lenroot: Will it? The doc- 
trine of stare decisis does not apply in 
Mexico. The decisions in Mexico hold 
that it applies only to the particular 
property involved. E 

Mr. Howell; That is true, It is con- 
tended that it would have to be applied 
to each particular case. 


Consider Effect of 


Court Decisions 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas. 
five decisions ar¢ rendered in these in- 
junction cases, does not the decision be- 
come the rule of property in Mexico? 
Mr. Howell: What do you mean 
the term “rule of property”? 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas: 


by 


The 


rule that governs the action of the Mex- | 


ican Government? 

Mr. Howell: Do you mean that the 
Government then has the right to give 
leases ? 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: It be- 
comes then stare decisis, or something of 
that nature? 

Senator Pepper: I do not understand 
there is anything in the Mexican Con- 
stitution that deals with the stare de- 
cisis. 
and over again, and I suppose everybody 


else has, that when the Supreme Court | 


has announced five times a decision, in 
the Mexican Government that becomes 


constitutional or statutory; it becomes | 
Do | 


binding on the Government itself. 
you know of any such principle as that? 


Mr. Howell: Icannot say. I could not | 


answer that. 
Senator Swanson: I understand there 
is a provision in the *“exican Constitu- 


tion—TI have not looked it up but I have | 


seen it in the press stated repeatedly— 


that where a court has rendered five | 
decisions, that becomes the law of Mex- | 


ico. 

Senator Lenroot: There is no such pro- 
vision. 

The Chairman: Mr. Warren in that 
report never refers to these decisions. 

Senator Lenroot. The Warren agree- 
ment was that they would apply those 
decisions to all the lands. 

Mr. Howell. That is true. 

Senator Robinson: You mean that the 
rule in regard to five decisions was 
merely a creation of the court. 

Senator Lenroot: Of the court, 
rue of court. 


as a 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas: Of the | 


Commission itself ? 

Senator Lenroot: No, no. 

Mr. Howell: They simply agreed that 
they would abide by that decision so 
far as the American property waS con- 
cerned. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: 
agreed? 
Mr. 

ment. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: That 
is what I am asking. If the principle 
is involved in some cases in regard to 


Who 


Howell: The Mexican Govern- 


petroleum properties, would that bind | 


the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Howell: I do not know that. 

Senator Shipstead: You said something 
about a certain amount of property being 
confiscated, and that you had that from 
press réports. Did I understand you cor- 
rectly, that there was some question 
about some property that had been con- 
fiscated, and you said you had it from 
press reports? 

Senator Willis: He had reference, I 
think, to the agrarian lands so far taken 
by the Government. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas: No; I 
was asking about petroleum lands. 

Mr. Howell: This was some time ago, 
Senator. I said that the press reported 
that there were 22,000,000 acres of land 
taken by the Government for agrarian 


“ purposes, 
Senator Shipstead: I understood that | 


you said you had your information from 
the press. 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 

Senator Shipstead: From press reports 
that you understood came from Mexican 
Government sources ? 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 

Senator Shipstead: You have no of- 
ficial information on that? 

Mr. Howell: No, sir; that refers to all 
properties in Mexico, belonging to all 
nationalities. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Without 
attempting to divert, can you tell us 
how much of that 22,000,000 acres is 
owned by American citizens? 

Mr. Howell: All of those cases that 
we have had pending I think have now 
been put into the hands of the Claims 
Commission, and Mr. Bouve can tell 
you better than I can. He has that 
tabulated. I have not. 

Senator Lenroot: You made the 
statement, as I understood you, that all 
of these matters of confiscation were 
to be referred to the Commission. Was 
not that only ‘n the event of the un- 
willingness of the American claimant 
to accept compensation that was to be 
provided under their own laws? 

Mr. Howell: I think that unless there 
were controversies, they would accept 
payment. 

Senator Lenroot: Do you know 
whether or not Mexico has offered any 
compensation in any of these cases? 

Mr. Howell: I have never heard of 
it. T donot know that Americans have 
ever gotten a dollar, not to my knowl- 
edge. 


a | 


I have seen the statement, over, 


Senator Pepper: Or that a dollar has 
been tendered? 


Mr. Howell: No. 


Senator McLean: 
know? 


Mr. Howell: I think so. 


The Chairman: What correspondence 
is going on in regard to this matter 
now? 

Mr. Howell: None whatever, that I 
know of on the land and _ petroleum 
' questions. All of it has been made 
absolutely public, and the matter is 
more or less in status quo for the 
moment. 


Senator Robinson of Arkansas: Was 
there not a provision in that agreement 
in regard to special claims, that upon 
j the final adjudication by the Commis- 
sion, a balance should be struck, and 


Would you not 


Was there not an arrangement of that 
sort? 


answer any questions in 
claims. Mr. Bouve is the expert, and 
I am not. 
Senator Robinson of Arkanszs: I 
question asked by the Senator 
| Pennsylvania, I believe it 
whether anything had 


been paid on 


| for a failure to pay. 


ferent question. 

Mr. Howell: I might add _ that 
some of these claims, awards may have 
been made by the Commission, Of 





adjusted or payments made; but I re- 


| were taken. 
| was to pay cash for those bonds. 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas: 
yes. 
Mr. Howell: But no money has ever 
been paid; nothin. 


\ 


, answer it was this, that all of these 
matters were to be referred to the Com- 
mission. It is true that under their 
own laws they are required tc dcter- 


mine compensation and pay it, are they | 


sion? 

Mr. Howell: I am not sure. 

Senator Lenroot: And if a claimant 
| was willing to accept it, he was en- 
| titled to have it without going to the 
, Commission? 
| Mr. Howell: I am not sure of that 
provision. 

Senator Pepper: At all events, that 
| was the point my question was directed 
to. It was not to the payment of any 
| awards under the Commisison proce- 


| 
{ 
| not, before it ever got to the Commis- 
| 
1 


| owner would be entitled to if there had 
; been no Commission: 
Senator Johnson: You 
' had been confiscated, and a large part 
| of that 22,000,000 acres of Jand he- 
longed to Americans, I assume; is that 
correct? 

\ Mr. Howell: I could not tell you just 
| what amount. I can tell you the num- 
ber of — 

Senator Johnson: At any rate, I am 
not asking for the exact amount; but 
there is a large part of it that did be- 
long to Americans? 

Mr. Howell: The best information I 
can give you on that subject would be 
| this: So far as our records go, not re- 
| ferring to the Claims Commissions’ rec- 
ords, and according to the reports of 
the American consular. officers there 
have been since 1914 as many as 121 
agrarian expropriations, as many as 662 
property seizures of various sorts which 
do not particularly refer to agrarian 
| properties, and trespasses greatly in ex- 
cess of 539. 

Senator Johnson: 
| Americans alone? 
Mr. Howell: Americans alone. 


You mean to 





Cases Referred to 
Claims Commissions 


| Senator Johnson: The law, as I 
understand it, as stated by the Senator 


' from Wisconsin, is that under certain | 
‘ 


cireumstances there must be a tender 
made when the confiscation is attempted. 
You have stated that there has been 
‘neither tender nor payment of any 
kind or any character. What is the 
policy of the Department, if you know, 
| in respect to the matter? 

| Mr. Howell: I think that the Depart- 
ment in each case has made diligent 
| effort in its representations to the For- 
, eign Office in Mexico City, to obtain 
payment, but without any success. 

The Chairman: Those representations 
would be on record in the Department? 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 

The Chairman: Can we have a copy 
of them for the record? 
| Mr. Howell: I should think so. Many 
of those cases, I imagine, have already 
gone to the Claims Commission. I will 
|ask Mr. Bouve if any of those cases 
involving land in excess of 1,755 hec- 
tareg, have gone to the Commission? 

Mr. Bouve: We have a number of 
them. 

Mr. Howell: I think, as a matter of 
fact, every case has gone to the Claims 
Commission. 

Senator Edge: Since the creation of | 
the Claims Commission, I would as- | 
sume they had naturally scone there, 

| Senater Wah M The 
| witness was telling us about the gil ' 





otars 


of 


Mr. Howell: I would prefer not to | 
regard to | 





| applied 
| asked that questioa as reflecting on the | 
from 

was, as to | 
these claims; and that might acccunt | 
| are 


Senator Pepper: No; mine was a dif- | 


in | 


course the awards have not yet been | 
ferred particularly to those properties | 
where lands in excess of 1,755 neciares | 
The Mexican Government | 


Oh, | 


Senator Lenroot: The purpose of my | 
; question was, and if I understosd your | 


dure, but the independent terder under | 
the Mexiean law of what a_ property | 
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He was interrupted by these 
questions, 

The Chairman: That is what 1 want 
to come back to. 


Senator Edge: Let us get the history 
down to the present government. 

Mr. Howell: | think my account came 
down to the creation of the claims com- 
mission; and after that, these two laws 
were enacted, with which you are all 
familiar, You are familiar with the cor- 
respondence that passed between the two 
Governments on that subject. You know 
the position taken and the policy an- 
nounced by the State Department in the 
matter, as it has been made public. Now, 
if there are any technical questions re- 
garding these laws, some one from our 
Solicitor’s Office could answer better than 
I could. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Let me 
inquire about that. What acreage is in- 
volved in the complaints made to the 
State Department concerning the opera- 


| tion of these petroleum laws. 


Mr. Howell: The State Department 
has sent infoxmation of that sort to the 
Senate in answer to the Norris resolu- 
tion. We gave the names of the Amer- 
ican individuals and the American cor- 


porations owning or claiming oil lands in | 


Mexico. I do not know the exact acre- 
age, sir. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Very well. 
You gave us a list of Americatis claim- 
ing lands. Did you furnish us a list of 


those Americans who had complied with 


| the Mexican laws and had acquiesced in 
then that balance should be paid hy the | 
government found in debt to the other? | 


them ? 
Mr. Howell: You are talking of petro- 


| leum laws, now? 


Senator Walsh of Montana: Petroleum 
laws. 

Mr. Howell: At that time we gave four 
American companies, 


Asphalt Company, 


large companies, 
amounts? 

Mr. Howell: As Mr. Kellogg said, I 
understand that the first two companies 
are not actively producing petroleum in 
Mexico, and that the last two own 
fee properties in that country. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: How many 
companies, then, have declined to make 


holding 


and for a lease? 
Mr. Howell: 
question. 


I cannot answer that 


and 
that list is given here. 


Senator Walsh of Montana: I want to | 
We know of no other | 


get that directly. 
cases besides these ? 

The Chairman: The Mexican Govern- 
ment has put out a statement that there 
are 22 that have declined. Do you know 
whether that is correct or not? 


Four Companies 
Comply With Law 

Mr. Howell: According to our informa- 
tion there are only four American com- 
panies who have accepted the law. 


Senator Walsh of Montana: Yes; but 


that is not the question. There are only | 


four that have made application; in other 
words, four who have complied with the 


| requirements of the law and made appli- | 


cation for the confirmatory concession ? 
Mr. Howell: So far as we know; so far 
as our information goes. 


Senator Walsh of Montana: Very good. | 
Now, how many of the others have made | 


any complaints or representations to the 


| State Department protesting against this 
stated that | 
there was 22,000,000 acres of land that 


action? 

Mr. Howell: Well, sir, we have had 
communication from, I suppose, many 
people inquiring what they should do 
under the circumstances, and what the 
Department is going to do to protect 
their interests, and so forth. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Let me 
ask you, you told about at least two of 
these four companies which had applied, 
and one apparently acquiescing in the 
proceedings. What information have 
you as to the extent of the operations of 
the remainder of the American com- 
panies? 

Mr. Howell: It is difficult to obtain 
that information. 
way. Iwill try and answer your ques- 
tion. We gave a list here of 30 or 40 
American individuals and corporations, 
who claim oil lands in Mexico, and of 
the names on that list we know of only 
four of thm who have complied with 
the Mexican law. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Yes. 

Mr. Howell: That list, in connection 


| with another list given in the answer to 


the Norris resolution which represents 
American persons or corporations, or 
individuals or corporations foreign to 
Mexico holding their titles in the name 
of Mexican companies, who refused to 
accept the law, they control about 90 
per cent of the actively producing oil 
lands of Mexico, and they produce about 
70 per cent of the oil produced in Mexico. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: How many 
companies? You say there are other 
American individuals or companies in 
which individuals are interested alto- 
gether, only four of which have ap- 
plied— 

Mr. Howell: Will you just let me count 
them? 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Yes. 

Mr. Howell (After counting list): 
There are 47. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Four 
those have applied ? 

Mr. Howell: They have applied. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: And two 
of those you say are not really actively 
engaged in operations? 

Mr. Howell: Not actively producing 
oil in Mexico, according to the depart- 
ment’s information. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: How 
many more out ox the 44 are mot ac- 
tively engaged in producing? 

Mr. Howell: I am afraid I cguid not 
answer that question. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Then, 
can you give us the number of the 44 
that are actually engaged in producing? 

Mr. Howell: 
information for you. I do not know. 

Senator Walsh of Montano: 


of 


| tion at your 


I think, that had |; 
for confirmatory concessions. | 
Those were, as follows: The Penn-Mex | 
Fuel Company, the Texas Petrolene and 
the East Coast Oil 
Company, and the New England Fuel | 
| Oil Company. 
Senator Willis: Those four companies | 
large | 





no | 


Ido not knovy; but I can. tell | 
| you a number who have declined; 





Let me put it this | 


I will have to get that | 


There is! 


Foreign 


N egotiations 


whether ineluded in this list are any of 
the Doheny or Sinclair, or the Gulf Com- 
panies) Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Howell: I donot know just what 
their interests are, sir. I doubt whether 
that information is in the Department. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: That is, 
you do not know who the real owners 
of these corporations listed are? 

Mr. Howell: I think that some of 
that information could be gotten for 
you if we examined the records; but, 
offhand, I cannot tell you. 


Complaints Lodged 
With De partment 


Senator Walsh of Montana: Just 
from which of these companies have the 
chief representations and complaints 
which have come to the State Depart- 
ment, come ? 

Mr, Howell: I told you I am not 
aware of—you know, there is an asso- 
ciation of oil producers in Mexico, with 
headquarters in New York, representing 
a large number of these American oil 
companies. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Yes. 

Mr. Howell: ButI do not know that 
their complaints have been lodged to any 
extent with the Department. I think 


| they have been dealing with the Mexican 


Government to a certain extent, them- 
selves, on the matter. 


Senator Walsh of Montana: I would 


like to know, if I can, from the informa- | 
command, which of these | 


companies seem to be taking the lead, 
at least so far as the 

Mr. Howell: Production is concerned? 

Senator Walsh of Montana: No; so 
far as negotiations with the State De- 
partment, or the representatives of the 
State Department, are concerned. 

Mr. Howell: 
would be any. 
question. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: What 
companies have come to the State De- 
partment, personally or by representa- 
tives, to make these representations? 

Mr. Howell: 


I cannot answer that 


Senator Walsh of Montana: 
44 companies ? 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 

Senator Shipstead: 


To — complain 


| about theix treatment? 


Mr. Howell: Asking what they are 


aes a a ctawer cada, | to do as to this oil legislation; whether | 
application for the confrmatory order, | they are to comply with it, or what is to 


be done. 
Senator Walsh of Montana: 
not give us any more definite informa- 
tion as to the companies or 
viduals who have in any way moved the 
State Department in this matter? 
Mr. Howell: 
you that. 
Senator Walsh of Montana: All right. 
Mr. Howell: We have tried very con- 
scientiously to maintain a position of 
giving no advice whatever in regard to 
these matters. If you would like, I 
shall read you what is more or less a 
form of reply which we make to all 
these inquiries. 
Senator Shipstead: 


the State Department about their treat- 


ment by the Government of Mexico, that | 


their property has been confiscated or 
that they are being threatened with con- 


fiscation, and are they asking for pro- | 
the Government of the | 


tection from 

United States? 
Mr. Howell: 

of petroleum questions now ? 
Senator Shipstead: Yes. 


Mr. Howell: I think that the Yetters | 
as a whole merely call our attention to | 
these laws, and say that their property | 


is threatened with confiscation, since 


they come under the provisions of that | 


law, request the Department’s protec- 
tion, and ask what they should do under 
the circumstances, I think that is the 
general line of inquiry. 


Policy Is Not to 
Give Specific Advice 


Senator Willis: You say it is the 
policy of the Department not to give 
advice in such cases? 

Mr. Howell: I will read to you— 

Senator Willis: No; that is what you 
say? 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 

Senator Walsh of Montana: If you 
will pardon this statement, of couse I 
recognize the duty of the Department 
to look after the interests of American 
citizens where they make any complaints 
of this kind, whether their interests are 
large or small; but I wanted to get some 
kind of idea, if I could, of the companies 
which are really active in the matter of 
securing the interposition of our Gov- 
ernment in the controversies that have 
arisen. 

Mr. Howell: MayI make an examina- 
tion of the records about that and tell 
you? 

Senator Walsh of Montana: Yes, 

Senator Willis: Now, let the witness 
read that letter. I should like to know 
how far the Department commits itself 
to these people. ‘ 

Mr. Howell: This is just a form letter. 
Senator Willis: Yes, _ 

Mr. Howell: Ii applies more or less 
both to the land question and the petro- 
leum question. We use it more or less 
with regard to both questions. I will 
not give this man’s name. The letter 
is as follows (Reading): 

Sir: 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of December 11, 1926, in 
which, with reference to recent Mexican 
legislation dealing with the rights of 
aliens owning property in Mexico, you 
request information and advice which 
might be of assistance to you in de- 
termining what course you should pur- 
sue in respect of certain tracts of land 
owned by you and your associates in the 
State of San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 

It is obvisusly impossible for the De- 
partment of State to make a complete 
and exhaustive examination of all the 
facts in the particular cases brought 
to its attention, and since no reliable 
advice can be furnished without such 
examination and an internretation of 
Mes" eo Jar as applied to the + beont 


another inquiry addressed to you. as to! facts. the Denariment can not under- 


I do not know that there | 


I imagine you will find | 
information from all these lists of peo- | 
| ple who have come. 

Of these 


Can you | 


the indi- | 


No, sir, I could not tell | 


Before you do | 
that, let me ask you this question. Have | 
any of these companies complained to | 


You are speaking only | 


| 


Mining Laws 


take to furnish specific advice to indi- 
vidual property owners as to the pro- 
cedure which they should follow under 
existing Mexican legislation. 

The Department is, however, glad to 
supply to interested American citizens 
or their counsel full information re- 
garding the general position of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with re- 
spect to the rights of American na- 
tionals owning property in Mexico, so 
that any action taken by such natiorfals 
may be based upon a complete under- 
standing of the position of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the prom- 
ises. 

Accordingly, I take pleasure in in- 
closing unofficial translations of the 
Mexican Land Law and of the Regula- 
tions issued pursuant thereto on the pe- 
troleum law and its regulations, together 
with two pamphlets containing the re- 
cently published diplomatic correspon- 
dence between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Mexico. The position of the Government 
of the United States is clearly stated in 
this correspondence. 

I desire to call your particular atten- 
tion to the views of this Government 
regarding the question of waiver by 
American citizens of their nationality 
| and their right to diplomatic protection | 
in respect of matters arising from their 
ownership of property in Mexico. 

As stated on page six of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 96 (a copy of which is in- 
closed), the Government of the United 
| States, in accordance with the principles 
| generally, if not universally, accepted, 
has always consistently declined to con- 
cede that such a waiver can annul the 
relation of a citizen to his own Govern- 
ment or that it can operate to extinguish 
| the obligation of his Government by | that company? 
diplomatic intervention to protect him | yy, Howell: 
| in the event of a denial of justice within | Company. 
| the recognized principles of international t 
| law. You will observe, however, from 
the inclosed diplomatic correspondence 
that the Mexican Government takes a 
contrary view. 


Mr. Howell: I do not see it. 


The Chairman: Is the Gulf Coast, or 
Mexican Gulf, mentioned ther :? 
Mr. Howell: The Mexican Gulf? 
The Chairman:. Yes, or is the Gulf 
Coast there ? 
Mr. Howell: The Mexican 
Company; but that, you say, 
| word “Coast” in it? 
, The Chairman: ‘No; it 
Gulf Coast or Mexican 


Gulf Oil 
has the 


is called the 
Gulf. “Gulf 


i that I think that is the popular name. 

Mr. Howell: The Mexican Gulf Oil 
Company; that name is here 
one of those claiming oil properties. 

The Chairman: The Mexican Sinclair 
is a Sinclair Company? 

Mr. Howell: The Mexican Sinclair Pe- 
troleum Company. That is here. 

The Chairman: The Doheny and Bridge 
is a Doheny company? 

Mr. Howell: I do not know the name 
of that company. 
what its official name is. 

The Chairman: Have you the Huasteca 
Company ? 

Mr. Howell: Yes. 








I do not know the owner. 
in Mexico. 


one question. 
any of these American 
. ide od Mexican companies with American own- 
No Objection to ership, have complied with the Mexican 
Certain Compliance 
While, as stated above, the Depart- 
| ment is unable to give advice in specific 
| cases as to the procedure to be followed 
under the laws in question by American 
nationals who own property in Mexico, 
I have no hesitency in informing you 
that the Department perceives no ob- 
| jection to compliance with the requests 
of the Mexican Government in so far 
as the furnishing of data regarding such 
| property is concerned. 
In furnishing such data, however, the | prior to 1917. I might be able to find out. 
Department suggests that, regardless of | 
| the nature or form of the inquiry made 
| by the Mexican Government or of the 
document submitted by it for execution, 
| American nationals should carefully con- 
sider whether their personal interests 
require them to state that the data is 
| furnished without prejudice to their 
| rights in respect of the property in ques- 


| and have declined to comply with it in 
| regard to rights acquired before that 
| time? 
Mr. Howell: There are a 
companies which have declined to com- 


since then I have no definite information 


for the discrepancy between your state-! 
; ment and the statement 
chairman ? 

Mr. Howell: Ours applies only to those 
before May, 1917. 


1 ; e n ¢ oy to those companies which acquired their 
tion, to their status as American citizens, 


| or to their right to invoke the protec- 
| tion of their Government. 

Senator Lenroot: This testinony which 
you have now been giving relating to | 
the 47 companies and the 4 companies | 
| that have acquiesced, all related to the 


stitution of 1917, 


that from your statement. 

The Chairman: Yes. 
| Senator Lenroot: Is it not also true 
| that the statement the chairman read is 
in terms of comparative acreage, and 
| that the witness’ statement has to do 
with percentages of production? 


| companies claiming rights acquired be- 
fore the Constitution of 1917? 

Mr. Howell: We have referred only to 
those. 

Senator Lenroot: And, of course, any 
companies which have complied with | 
the laws of Mexico relating to rights ac- 
| quired since 1917, are not in controversy 
at all? 

Mr. Howell: No; I think we have had 
nothing to do with them at all. 

The Chairman: Before we get through, | 
let me say, the Mexican government | ply, and the number of companies which 
' made a statement in January to the ef- have complied, 
fect that 380 companies had accepted Mr. Howell: Yes. ; 
the petroleum law of Mexico; that 22 The Chairman: That is, relating only 
companies had refused to accept; that 
the concessions covered by the 380 com- 
panies amounted to 26,835,000 acres, 
and that the 22 companies’ lands amount- 
ed to 161 acres. 

Is the State Department in position 
to check up on that and see whether that 
is a correct statement? 

Mr. Howell: I do not know where they 
obtained their figures. The only way 
we could get that would be perhaps to 
go to the Mexican government and ask 
for it. According to our:information 
from our consular officers’ reports and 
from other sources, those figures are not 
correct. 


Telegramt From Mexican 
President Is Read 


| purport to give the production. But wha 
I was trying to get at is the number 
companies, regardless of the amount of 





prior to 1917. 

Mr. Howell: It might be of interest 
to you to know that according to the 
department’s information, there are 
about 140,000 acres of producing oil 
lands in Mexico. 

Senator Pepper: 140,000 acres? 

Mr. Howell; Yes, not 20,000,000 acres. 


telegram from the President of Mexico 
in reply to a telegram of mine which I 
sent on January 22, 1927. It is as follows. 
(Reading) : 


99 


“4, 


“January 

To the President of Mexico, 
Mexico City, Mexico. 

If agreeable may I be advised as to 

the exact facts relative to oil companies 

| accepting the new petroleum law stop 


| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Information Refers 
| To Oil Producers 

| The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Howell: In the first place, we re- 
fer only to actually producing oil lands, 
and only to cases involving property ac- 
quired prior to May 1, 1917, 

: ‘The Chairman: This statement is sup- 
| posed to cover those acquired prior to 


also to be advised the names of the more 
important companies which have not 
accepted. 
WM. E. BORAH.” 

Senator 
gram? 

The Chairman: I did; and in reply to 
that I received a cablegram of which 
the following is a translation. (Read- 
ing): 


| 1917. As to the actually producing, I 
do not know. 

Mr. Howell: But our information re- 
fers to companies which produce oil; I 
mean, especially with reference to this 
statement here, that the companies 
given above control about 90 per cent 
of the actively producing lands in Mex- 
ico, acquired before the Constitution of 
1917, and that they produce about 70 
per cent of the oil produced in Mexico. 

We have information—we have since 
obtained the official figures—which 
showed that the percentage is about 

| 75.06 instead of 70 per cent. 


Mr. Wm. E. Borah, 

Washington, D. C, 

I reply with pleasure to your message 
of the day before yesterday, submitting 
the following data: The companies which 
have accepted the petroleum law are 
380, The companies which have not ac- 
cepted the petroleum law are only 22, 
and of these the most important are the 
following: ‘‘Standard of Indiana,” Hua- 
steca Petroleum, Mexican, Tuxpam Pe- 
troleum, Tamiahua Petroleum, Doheny 
and Bridge, “Sinclair”? Mexican Sinclair, 
“Standard’”’ Atlantic, Cortez Aguada, 
Mexican Crude, Capuchinas, 
Boston, ‘“‘Gulf Coast” Mexican Gulf, 
American International. The companies 
of Doheny and Bridge, Atlantic, Capuch- 
inas and Mexican Crude are Mexican 
companies organized in Mexico under 
the control of the constitution of 1917. 


The Chairman: May I ask you, among 
the companies named as having refused 
to accept the petroleum law, is the Stand- 
ard of Indiana. That is a Standard Oil 
Company, I suppose. 

Mr. Howell: The Standard of Indiana; 
in your report of the Mexican govern- 





The Chairman: Yes. 
Standaid ci Indiana. Thai is a Stand 
ard Oil Company? Well, I know that 
We all accept that. 

Senator Pepper: He is going to see 
if that is listed as one of the 44. Of the 380 companies which have ac- 

Mr. Howell: I do not see it here. I | cepted the petroleum law, I can quote 
think they are put under the head of | to you as the most important, the follow- 

ing: Compania de Terrenos “Imperio,” 
| Gulf Coast Co., Southern “uel and Re- 
Is that | fining Co., Compania Mexicana de Pe- 

1 troleo “El Aguila,” Compania Mexicana 


[t 1efers to the 


is. 


Mexican companies. 

The Chairman: The Standard Atlantic 
a Standard Oil Company? 
one you have mentioned there? 


is 


Coast” is in quotation marks here, so | 


as being | 


I mean, I do not know | 


The Chairman: Who is the owner of | 


Senator Lenroot: I would like to ask | 
Can you tell us whether | 
companies or | 


| law as to the rights acquired since 1917, | 


number of 


z | other. 
on the subject, sir. We have interested } 
| ourselves particularly with those affected ; 


Senator Lenroot: May that not account | trolling 90 per cent of the producing 


read by the | 
| Discuss Propriety of 
| Asking for Facts 

The Chairman: Maybe I did not under- | 
| stand you. This is supposed to apply only 

| curate information as 
rights prior to the adoption of the con- | 


| correct as to acerage, but as to number, 
Senator Lenroot: I did not understand | 





production, which have refused to com- | 


to those which acquired their rights | 


The Chairman: I was referring to a ' 


how many have accepted and how many 
have not yet accepted stop I would like | 


Willis: Who sent that tele- ! 





Panuco ! 


215) 


Enforcement 


Of Statutes 


Acquiescence by Producers of Oil ~ 
In Recent Law Given in Testimony © 


Senator Borah Introduces Into Record Tele- 
gram From President Calles Giving 
Names of Companies. 


Holandesa “La Corona,” Compania Unida 
de Petroleo S. A., P. J. Gujker S. E. N. C., 
International Petroleum Co., Compania 
de Inversiones Petroliferas, Jonés and 
Co., Compania “Franco Espanola” S. A., 
East Coast Oil Co., “La Espuela” Oil 
Company, The Texas Co., of Mexico, S. 
A., New England Fuel Co. of Mexico S. 


i A., New England Fuel Oil Co., Penn. 
| Mex. Fuel Oil Co., Continental Mex. Pet. 


Co., Compania Mexicana de Combustible. 

These 380 companies have solicited on 
the whole 643 petroleum concessions on 
lands with claims previous to May 1, 
1917. When the present constitution came 


; into effect in accordance with the pro- 
; visions of the petroleum law. These con- 
| cessions embrace a total of 26,835,000 


acres. The lands with claims prior to 


| May 1, 1917, which the 22 companies 
; Possess who did not comply 


with the 
petroleum law embrace a total extent of 
1,661,000 acres. 


Consequently the lands which have not 


| complied with the petroleum law repre- 
; Sent approximately six per cent of the 


total area of land on which claims exist 
prior to May 1, 1917. I wiil send you by 
mail fuller and more detailed informa- 


The Hosateen- Petroleum tion: I am pleased at the interest which 


It 
is an American corporation claiming oil | 


you are taking in this matter and God 
grant that the data submitted to you 
may be of use. 
President Calles.” } 

Senator Pepper: Mr. Chairman, as I 
gather, the real basis of the discrepancy 
is that one is talking in terms of acres, 
and the other in terms of production, 
and the witness now says that whereas 
the acreage spoken of is in excess of 
20,000,000 acres, the actual producing 
area is less than 200,000 acres. 

Mr. Howell: That is according to the 


; Department’s information. 
| ply with the laws so far as they con- | 

cerned properties acquired prior to that | 
| time; but regarding properties acquired | 


Senator Pepper: Yes; so that the two 
sets of figures may be consistent, but 
apparently have no relation to each 


Mr. Howell: I have stated that those 
owning lands producing 75 per cent of 
the oil produced in Mexico and con- 


lands have not accepted the law. 


The Chairman: I would like to have 
the State Department give me as ac- 
they can, not 
only with reference to whether this is 


and.it may add to that anything that it 
desires with reference to the percent- 
age of production. 

Mr. Howell: I think 
tained in this report 
resolution, 


Senator Willis: Does the State De- 


that is 
on the 


con- 
Norris 


| partment have that telegram? 


Mr. Howell: I think not. 
The Chairman: No, I sent that tele- 


F | gram myself. 
The Chairman: My statement does not 


Senator Willis: That is a new thing 


in the way of diplomatic communica- 


tions. I think the State Department 
ought to have that information. 


Senator Moses: It is unusual for a 


| member of Congress to communicate 
directly with a foreign country. 


The Chairman: It might be unusual, 
but the precedent has been established. 


Senator Moses: No; it takes more 


; than one swallow to make a summer. 


Senator Swanson: Has there ever 
been any dispute as to the correctness 
of the titles of the Americans’ lands 


| held in Mexico—petroleum lands? 


Mr. Howell: I know of no informa- 
tion—TI have no information—on that 
subject. 


Senator Swanson: What has been 


| your experience about the law requir- 
: ing confirmation of titles? 
| been any dispute about titles being con- 
1927. | 


Has there 


firmed under this new law? 
Mr. Howell: In regard to the pe- 
troleum law, we know of only four com- 


| panies who have tried to get those con- 


firmatory concessions, and so far as I 
know we have had no communication 
with them as to what they are doing 
in regard to this, or what position their 
title is in. 

Senator Swanson: Is there an effort 
made to ascertain honestly whether 
their titles were good or not, of was it 
with a view of making trouble in con- 
nection with the ownership of petroleum 
properties? 

Mr. Howell: I think the answer to 
that is that none of us would like to ex- 


| change our perfectly good titles, if we 
“Mexico, Jan, 24. 


think they are good, for a limited con- 
cession. 

Senator Swanson: That was the only 
purpose of it, affecting title confirma. 
tion, so as to get a concession; or was 
it to question their title, as to whether 
the title was good or not, and then 
bring them in? 

Mr. Howell: I think it is a question 
of changing the system of ownership 
in Mexico, 

Senator Swanson: Do they require 
registration of all lands there now? 

Mr. Howell: I think so. If I may 
say one other word, there are two other 
very important subjects you might de- 
sire to know about. One is with refs 
erence to other antiforeign legislation, 
the agrarian law, and the law with ree 
gard to water and the mining law, — 
which so far has not yet come inte 
prominence but is equally as seridus as 
the petroleum law, and will affect miners 
seriously, That will go into effect in 
May. ; ’ 

Then there is the subject of cases 
involving the protection of American 
interests. We have a number of cases 
on hand, fs 
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Switches 


Invention Claims 
For Snap Switch 
Ruled Not Needed 


Examitiers-in-Chief Decide 
Parts of Mechanism 
Do Not Have Any 
Novelty. 


APPLICATION oF GrorGE B. THOMAS; DE- 
CISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1621340 was issued to 
George B. Thomas, March 15, 1927, for 
an improvement in rotary snap switch 
on application No, 484333 filed July 13, 
1921. 

Howson & Howson for appellant. 

The decision of the examiner in finally 
rejecting claims 1 to 8 inclusive, 12, 14 


and 15 of the application, was affirmed | 


by the Examiners-in-Chief, November 
16, 1925, in the following opinion: 

The following will serve as examples 
of rejected claims: 

1. In a rotary snap switch, a switch 
spindle, rotary switch blades associated 
therewith, and a built-up insulating body 
having superposed sections recessed to 


rotary switch blades | 4 
oe ter) | sign, lacikng the flared base. 


and surrounding the latter, together 
with contacts ararnged between the su- 
perposed sections of 
sulating body and projecting 
path of the rotary switch blades both 


the built-up in- | 


into the | 28 Queen Manufacturing Co., which has 


. : . | 
| continuously, since prior to 1910, manu- 





the rotary switch contact blades and the | 


contacts lying 
the switch 


stationary switch 
planes which intersect 
spindle. 

%. Ina rotary snap switch, a built-up 


insulating body having superposed sec- | 


juxtaposed face a group of contact seats 
exposed for machining, in combination 


with switch contacts interposed between | 


said body portions and mounted on said 
machineable seats. 

The reference relied upon is: 
scher, 646744, April 3, 1900. 

. Explains Origin of Invention. 

In his brief appellant explains the 
origin and scope of his invention, as 
follows: 


in | 


| hibit KK. 


Lieb- | 


(tamer 916) 


Design Patent Allowed for Ventilator 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23, 1927. 


Patents 


H eld Invalid Due to Prior Publication 


District Court, Minnesota, Holds Subject Matter Must Be 
Novel and Call for Inventive Faculties. 


Kina VENTILATING Co. v. ST. JAMES 
VENTILATING Co. AND C. C. JOLLY; 
District Court, MINNESOTA, No. Ea. 


9 

Design Patent No. 50624, issued to 
Louie Klima, April 17, 1917, for a barn 
ventilator, was held invalid in this suit 
for an injunction and accounting for al- 
leged infringement, wherein the defenses 
were invalidity for want of patentable 
invention, anticipation and non-infringe- 
ment. 

The patentee on April 26, 1918, 
signed his patent rights to the plaintiif 
who is engaged in the manusacture and 
sale of such ventilators at Jwatonna, 
Minn., and the defendant is similarly 
engaged at St. James, Minn. 

During the years 1913 to 1918, the 
plaintiff made and sold large numbers of 
ventilators of the design in suit except 


as- 


| in Jacking a flared base. The patentee, 


when manager of the complainant com- 


| pany, was author of a publication, widely 


circulated in 1913, which described a ven- 
tilator practically the same in appear- 
ance and design as that of plaintiff’s de- 


1910 patentee was associated with J. J. 
Sobolik, of Cresco, Iowa, doing business 


factured and sold sheet steel cupolas of 
a design portrayed in defendant’s ex- 
A. R. Voss, of St. James, 
Minn., is the owner of barns constructed 
in 1895 and 1898 ‘and equipped with 


cupolas and ventilators with flared bases. | 


; : ‘a -.. | When application for the patent in suit 
ver sec ts | 
tions, the lower section having on its | wan wade, January 19, 1917, the patentes 


had knowledge of the “Queen design” 


(exhibit KK) and of the design referred | 
| to in the above-mentioned publication. 


Judge Molyneaux rendered the opinion 
of the court, saying: 


I. For convenience of discussion I 


| divide plaintiff’s patent into two parts, 


“The invention relates to rotary snap | 


switches in which the blades and their 
corresponding contacts lie at different 


axis. In prior art switches of this type 
the fixed contact levels in the several 
planes have been obtained by so molding 
a one-piece base that ledges art pro- 
vided at different levels to afford con- 
tact seats. It is an unavoidable inci- 
dent to the use of porcelain as the base 
material, that variations occur in the 
levels of the ledges, since the porcelain 
is subject to distortion or firing. 


results in misalignment of the contacts 
with respect to the rotary switch blades, 
and the consequent derangement of the 
switch mechanism on its operation. It 
has consequently been necessary, prior 
to the present invention, to carefully in- 


switch blades are in position, and if any 
misalignment is observed, it has been 


necessary to correct this by bending the | 


contacts into their proper plane. The 
necessity for careful inspection and for 
adjustment of the contacts has added 
very materially to the manufacturing 
cost of switches of this character. 

“The present inventor has eliminated 
this trouble by subdividing the base at 


the level of the lower contacts. The base | 


thus comprises a lower body portion, and 
an upper disc portion. The lower level 


surface of the lower portion, and the 
upper level contacts are seated upon the 
upper plane surface of the ring or disc 
member. 

“The practical importance of this re- 
sides in the fact that both of these sur- 
faces which form the seats for the 
upper and lower contacts, can be ma- 
chined to exact planity. Consequently 
precision of contact location may thus 
be assured before the contacts and 
switch mechanism are assembled on the 
base. Subsequent adjustment of 
contacts is entirely unnecessary, and the 
testing of the switch for registry of the 
switch blades and contacts is no longer 
required.” 

Improvement Claimed. 

It is pointed out in his specification 
that the invention is an improvement on 
the patent to Goodridge No. 1323047 and 
is intended to remedy a defect therein, 
as stated in the above quotation. 
brief explains that all the structure in 
the rejected claims is old in the Good- 
ridge patent except that the insulating 
block 47 of the same, carrying the two 
banks of contacts 51 and 54 (Fig. 4), 
have been divided into two parts on the 
plane on which the lower bank is se- 
cured to the block, thus enabling him to 
face off the upper surface of each part 
to insure that the contacts’ secured 
thereto may be accurately aligned in the 
same plane for engagement with the 
switch blades. 

The examiner has allowed four claims, 
9, 10,.11 and 138, of which all except 
claim 13 are limited to a_ three-part 
structure wherers, as appellant alleges 
in his brief, it is immaterial to the in- 
vention, which lies wholly in the ar- 
rangement of the contacts, whether there 
be any base 10 or not or, to put it dif- 
ferently, whether the parts 10 and 11 are 
in one piete or two. He urges that the 
rejected claims are not limited to the 

- use of the base 10 and that he is entitled 
to claims of this scope. 

If the claims on. appeal are properly 
rejected on the patent to Liebscher, we 
cannot see why the other claims were 
allowed, as the addition of a base or the 
making of the base in two parts has 
nothing to do with the invention. It 
seems to us that whatever invention 
there may be in the case would be ex- 
hausted in a claim or claims suitably 
limited to the inventive conception and 
met including the base. There are alto- 


the | 


calling that part above the base 


necessary to cover the invention. 
Applying claim 1 to the Liebscher 
patent, Fig. 6, we find that it 


: | thereon except that there is only one 
levels in planes normal to the switch j 





The ! 


| 


| applicant had and could not 


contact between the two 
blocks, whereas the claim uses the word 


“both the rotary switch contact blades 


in planes which intersect the switch 
spindle.” 

As to the use of multiple contacts, this 
would seem to involve no invention as 


Liebscher could, without invention, du- 


: | plicate his contacts if he wishcd to make | 
“Such variation in levels of the seats | 


a multiple contact switch. 


The brief emphasizes the last clause | 


of the claim and contends that Lieb- 
scher’s blades and contacts lie in planes 
parallel to the sw:tch spindle and not 
in planes which intersect it. The lan- 


| guage of the claim is not very clear as 
spect each switch base after the rotary | 


considered as elements are 


apply to the reference. 
The brief contends that the construc- 


| tion of Liebscher’s blades and contacts | 


is’ such that if several contacts were 


they were exactly in the same plane or 


| not as there would still be sufficient sur- 
contacts are seated upon the upper plane | 


face in contact and therefore Liebscher 
had no such problem to solve as_ the 
possibly 
suggest the solution. 

This would possibly be true but, even 
if we read the construction of the switch 
elements into the claim as contended for 
by the appellant, there would still be no 
problem as the claim does not cover two 


| banks of contacts and if there were only 
one bank, there would be no invention in | 
arranging them between two insulating | 
in the ! 


blocks on a single surface 
upper bank of Goodridge. 
Invention Not Defined. 


as 


We do not think that claim 1 defines | 
the invention which appellant points out | 


as constituting his 
the Goodridge patent. 


improvement over 
Claims 1 and 4 


are broad enough to cover them when 


placed on the lower face of the upper 


block as in Liebscher. 


the same objections as claims 1 to 4 in- 
clusive, but they do specify that the con- 
tacts are on the lower insulating section, 
though we do not see that it is very 
material whether they are or whether 


they are on the lower face of the upper | 


block as in either case, there would be 
an easily machined surface for attach- 
ment. Furthermore, if only a single set 
of contacts are used, there would be no 
problem and they could obviously be 
mounted like the upper ban'- of Good- 
ridge. 

Claims 7, 8, 12, 14 and 15 are limited 
to two banks of contacts but they are 
not sufficiently limited to the specific 
type of contact and switch blade to in- 
dicate the problem which appellant had 
to solve. If the contacts were like those 
of Liebscher we do not see that there 


would be any invention in the structure | 


as it would amount to nothing more 
than a duplication of his contacts which 
would not be invention as multiple con- 
tact switches are old, as shown by Good- 
ridge. 

There are too many claims in the case 
as there is not sufficient novelty to sup- 
port them, but if a claim were drawn on 
the plan of one of the last group but 
made specific as to the character of con- 
tacts and blades, we would recommend 
its allowance. 

As the claims now do 


stand we not 


consider them allowable and the decision | 


of the examiner is affirmed, 


Prior to ! 


| isting in said Queen design or in com- 
| plainant’s original design, or in the de- 





the 


R's a Ak Rae. ha | states that the following is a specifica- 
gether more claims in this case than are | . . 


insulating | 


| thereof. 


|; vented the design it became public prop- 


| years before the date of filing the ap- 
| plication for the patent, and he lost his 
in the reference the contacts and blade | 
in a plane | 
| which is at a right angle to the switch 

spindle and unless it be made clear that | 
it is the engaging surfaces of these parts | 
| which lie in such plane the claim would | 
be likely to be read as broad enough to | 


! | them, both in the configuration and or- 
used, it would not be material whether | 





| Fed. 191). 
inclusive are not limited to placing the | 
contact members on the lower block but | 


| uses, or functions. 


“superstructure” and the base the “flared 
base.” 

It appears from the history of the 
present patent in the Patent Office that 
it was not informed by the patentee of 
the various ventilator structures in evi- 
dence, none of which were, so far as 
appears here, ever patented. 

It is apparent that the art relied upon 
by the defendant was not before the 
examiner in granting the present patent. 
The issuance of the patent creates the 
presumption of patentable novelty, which 
presumption can only be overcome by | 
clear proof that the officials of the 
Patent Office were mistaken and that 
the combination lacks patentable novelty. 

Prior Art Not Considered. 

I think this is true, although the 
record does not show that the prior art 
relied upon in defense was before the 
examiner at the time he was passing 
upon the patent, but it must be held 
that such being the case the presumption 
is weakened by the fact that the exam- 
iner did not take into consideration the 


| prior art herein relied upon. 


My conclusion from the evidence is 
that both the superstructure and flared 
base, were separately anticipated in the 
prior art by more than two years before 
the filing of Klima’s aplpication for the 
present patent. | 

The stipulated facts show that Klima 
cannot claim a patent for anything ex- 


sign of the flared base cupolas con- 
structed for Voss ‘in 1895 (stipulation 
defendant’s exhibit HH, II, JJ, LL, and 
MM.) He applied for the patent years 
too late. 

The evidence shows that Klima the 
patentee of the patent in the present 
suit cannot claim any contribution ex- 
cept that he combined with the flared 





| base which was old, this superstructure 


above the flared base, which was old, in 
both configuration and ornamentation. 
Claimed New Invention. 
In his application for patent, Klima 


tion, reference being had to an accom- 
panying drawing and forming a part 


thereof: 
reads 


“Be it known that I, Louie Klima, a 
citizen of the United States, residing 
at Owatonna, in the County of Steele 


| and State of Minnesota, have invented a 
“contacts” and the last clause specifies | 


new, original and ornamental design for 


| ventilators, of which the following is a 
and the stationary switch contacts lying | 


specification, reference being had to the 
accompanying drawing, forming a part 


“The figure is a perspective view of a 


| ventilator, showing my new design. 


“The ornamental design for a ventila- 
tor, as shown. 

(Signed) “LOUIE KLIMA.” 

“If the patentee, who secured his 
patent under Section 4929, R. S., in- | 
three 


erty by publication more than 


right to a patent under Sections 4886 
and 4929, R. S. The design of com- 
plainant’s original ventilator, of the 
“Queen” cupola, and of the Voss flared 
base cupolas became public property by 
many years of use before Klima’s filing 
date. 

2. All that Klima did was to apply 
the old flared base to the old super- 





structure. He took them as_ he found 


namentation. The architecture thus used 
by Klima resulted in a structure with 
better lines; it is more pleasing to the 
eye when constructed on the ordinary 
barn than the old top with the vertical 
base. This is evidenced by the fact that 
the present structure is received by the 
public with much greater favor than the 
old and is also evidenced by the fact 
that the defendant is using it in his 
business. 

However, if the thing done by the 
patentee does not rise to the level of 
invention, he cannot claim the reward of 
invention. 

Previous Case Is Cited. 

In Knapp vs. Will & Baumer Co., 253 
Fed. 191, the patent invented was a de- 
sign patent for an improvement in can- 
dles. The District Court held that the 
patent was valid ang infringed. (253 
The Circuit Court (273 Fed. 
580) reversed the District Court and in 
their opinion say: 

“The design law was intended to en- 
courage the decorative arts. It there- 


1 | fore deals with appearance of the thing 
Claims 5 and 6 are open to most of | 


designed, rather than with its structure, 
But in a design | 
patent, as in a mechanical patent, the 
subject matter must be novel, and must 
have called for an exercise of the in- 
ventive factulties. If either of these 
essentials is absent, the patent cannot 


| be sustained. 


“In order that there may be novelty, 


to anyone before. Mere novelty of form 
is insufficient. (O’Reilly v. Morse, 15 
How. 62; 14 L. Ed. %01).” 

While it is true that the use of the 
flared base added beauty to the design, 
that is not enough to entitle the de- 
signer to a patent. Whiting Mfg. Co. 
v. Alvin Silver Co., 283 Fed. 75, 78. 

What the patentee did here would be 
expected of any architect of taste and 
accomplishment, and if he failed to pro- 
duce graceful lines, it would merely 
show lack of ability. We are consider- 
ing this design from the standpoint that 
the only thing that the patentee did was 
to combine the old base with the 
superstructure. 

In Knapp v. Will & Baumer Co., supra, 
In reference to a candle design, the 
court said, “The right to make an article 
round or square is open to all.” So, the 
right is open to all, in building an ordi- 
of 


old 


nary structure consisting common 


| 
the thing must not have been % 


| features known to the art, such as that 


under consideration 
hape of the base. 
The rule is that, “A design 


here, to vary the | 


patent 


Barn 
Ventilators 


Demurrage Is Held 
Not Allowable Where 
Claimant Made Delay 


Appellate Court Holds Fail- 
ure to Comply With Con- 
tract Resulted in Con- 
troversy. 


Drepce “HERCULES,” STANDARD DREDG- 
ING Co., OWNER, UNITED DREDGING Co., 
LESSEE, APPELLANTS AND CROSS-APPEL- 
LANTS, V. NEw ORLEANS CoaL & Bisso 
TowBoaT Co.; Circuit Court oF AP- 
PEALS, 5TH Circuit, No. 4847. 
Demurrage should not be allowed 

where delay was caused by claimant 

for allowance therefor through failure 
to comply with contract out of which 
the controversy arose, the court held in 
this appeal and cross-appeal from the 
District Court, Western District of 


| Louisiana. 


C. A. McCoy, Maco Stewart and Brant- 
ley Harris (Stewart, Damiani & Harris, 
McCoy & Moss, Brantley Harris and C. 
A. McCoy on brief) for appellants and 
cross-appellees; L. E. Hall, Jr. (Bond, 
Curtis & Hall, H. B. Curtis and L. E. 
Hall on brief) for appellee and cross 
appellant. 

Judge Walker delivered the opinion of 
the court (Walker, Bryan and oster 
Circuit Judges), as follows: 

The appellee and cross-appellant, the 


| owner of the tug Barranca, libelled the ! 


dredge Hercules from $6,300, the agreed 


| price for towing the Hercules from Cris- 
| tobal to Port Arthur, Tex., and $250 | 
| demurrage for 


caused by the 
The written con- 


delay 
dredge at Cristobal. 


| tract for the towage service states that 


the Barranca was equipped with wireless, 
and contained provisions to the follow- 
ing effect: The owner of the dredge to 
give to the owner of the tug 10 days 
notice of the date for the tug to be at 
Cristobal or Colon; the owner of the tug 
to be at the place named within 24 


hours of the date stated in the notice | 


given by the owner of the dredge; the 
dredge to have 24 hours after the tug’s 
arrival at the place named in the notice, 
the owner of the dredge to pay for any 
further delay at the rate of $250 per 
day. By answer and cross-libel the 
owner of the Hercules set up the claim 
that it was entitled to damages for the 
failure of the tug to be at Cristobal until 
July 15, 1924, though the notice given 
her owner on June 18, 1924, called for 
her being there on July 1, 1924. The 
court awarded to the owner of the Bar- 
ranca $6,550, less a credit of $1,800 for 
damages caused to the owner of the Her- 


; ecules by the delay of the Barranca in 


reaching Cristobal, the credit allowed 
being for delaying the Hercules six days. 
The owner of the Hercules appealed, 


| and complains of the failure of the court 
| to allow it a credit for 11 days delay, 
; and of the allowance of the item of $250 
demurrage to the owner of the Hercules. | 
Tle owner of the Barranca sued out a | 
the | 
of the | 
That the towage service con- | 
tracted for was performed was not dis- | 


cross-appeal, and complains of 
credit allowed to the owner 


Hercules. 


puted. 
Damaged in Canal. 


The Hercules reached Cristobal July | 


5. During her towage from San Fran- 
cisco to the Panama Canal her only life 
boat was so damaged as to be unfit for 
use, and while passing through the 
Canal she sustained damage _ which, 
though small, had to be repaired to 
make it safe for her to go to sea. 
The repairing of the life boat and 
of the dredge could have been com- 
pleted several days prior to July 
15, but had not been completed when 
the Barranca arrived at Cristobal on 
that date, and those repairs were not 
completed until late in the afternoon 
of July 16. The Barranca, which, after 
being coaled, was alongside the Hercules 
in the afternoon of July 15, had no wire- 
less operator, and evidence in behalf of 
the Hercules was to the effect that the 
Barranca’s wireless equipment was not 
in working condition. Upon the Barran- 
ca’s master refusing to do what was re- 
quired to have the use of her wireless 
during the towage the master of the 
Hercules appealed to the collector for a 
ruling on the subject. The ruting of the 


| 





collector that the law did not require | 


must disclose something more than ordi- 
nary skill in arrangement of common 
features in order to be valid.” Imperial 
Glass Co. v. A. H. Heisey Co., 294 Fed. 
626, 627; Boldt v. Nivison, 194 Fed. 871; 
Mygatt v. Schaeffer, 218 Fed. 827; Stef- 
fens v. Steiner, 232 Fed. 862. ; 

See also Smith v. Whitman Saddle 
Co., 148 U. S. 674. 

In the present structure the patentee 
has appropriated structural features 
which have long been common stock of 
all, and combined them by the exercise 
of good taste, but in doing so not used 
more than ordinary skill in arrange- 
ments of the common features, and in 
my opinion has not cveated a patentable 
design. 

3. If I am wrong in my conclusion 
that the patent is invalid for want of in- 
vention and anticipation, then I am sat- 
isfied that the defendant has infringed 
the plaintiff’s patent. 

“A design patent is infringed when 
resemblance is such as to deceive the 
observer and induce him to purchase the 
latter, supposing it to be the former.” 
Protex Signal Co. vs. Feneger et al, 11 
Fed. (2nd) 43. 

I think that. is the case here. A mere 
inspection of the drawings of the two 
designs satisfies me that such is the fact. 

Summing up: I hold patent No. 50624, 
granted April 17, 1917, to Louie Klima 
is now owned by the plaintiff, King Ven- 
tilating Company, is invalid and the bill 
should be dismissed. 

A decree may be prepared ‘in accord- 
ance wtih this decision and submitted to 
counsel for the plaintiff as to form, be- 
fore hr ory ted for signature, 

February 23, 1927, 
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warrant is conclusive unless clearly arbitrary—Pappas v. Lufkin (District 
Court of Massachusetts.)—Index II, Page 217, Col. 1. 


GEARCHES AND SEIZURES: Search Warrant: Issuance Under Tariff Act. 
—Power of magistrate to issue search warrant under Sec. 595, Tariff Act 


1922, 


is subject to limitations of U. S. Amend. IV.—Pappas v. Lufkin (District 


Court of Massachusetts.)—Index II, Page 217, Col. 1. 


EARCHES AND SEIZURES: “Customs Warrants:” Applicability of Espion- 
age Act.—It is doubtful if rules of procedure prescribed by Espionage 
Act apply to “Customs warrants” except so far as declaratory of common 
law.—Pappas v. Lufkin (District Court of Massachusetts.)—Index II, Page 


217, Col. 1. 


¢ 


HIPPING: Demurrage.—Where owner of tug and owner of dredge con- 
tracted for towage, stipulating owner of dredge to have 24 hours after 
arrival of tug at place to begin towage, owner of dredge to pay for any fur- 
ther delay at $250 per day, and that tug should be equipped with wireless, de- 
lay caused by effort of dredge to obtain compliance with tug’s constructual 


able to tug.—Dredge “Hercules” v. New Orleans Coal & Bisso Towboat Co. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 5th Circuit.)—Index II, Page 216, Col. 4. 


Patents 


PATENTS: Issued: Rotary Snap Switch.—Patent No. 1621340 issued to 
Thomas for rotary snap switch. Certain claims rejected on Liebscher, 
whose contacts are same, since there is no invention in duplication of contacts, 


multiple contact switches being old.—Thomas, Geo. B., Application (Decision, 
Examiners-in-Chief.)—Index II, Page 216, Col. 1. 


ATENTS: Design: Patentability—Although design law was intended to 


obligation to be equipped with wireless, may not be basis for demurrage allow- 


encourage the decorative arts, dealing with, appearance of thing designed 
rather than with structure, uses or functions, subject matter must be novel 
and call for exercise of inventive faculties, in absence of which essentials 
patent cannot be sustained.—King Ventilating Co., v. St. James Ventilating 
Co. (District Court of Minn.)—Index II, Page 216, Col. 2. 


! 
ATENTS: Validity: Presumption.—In suit for infringement of design 
patent, where it is apparent art relied upon by defendant was not before 
examiner in granting patent, presumption of validity is weakened.—King 
Ventilating Co. v. St. James Ventilating Co. (District Court of Minn.)—Index 


II, Page 216, Col. 2. 


PATENTS: Design: Validity: Prior Publication or Use.—Design patent No. 
50624, issued to Klima for barn ventilator, held invalid by reason of prior 
publication and use, under Secs. 4886 and 4929, R. S.—King Ventilating Co. v. 
St. James Ventilating Co. (District Court of Minn.)—Index II, Page 216, 


Col. 2. 


the Barranca to have a wireless was 
made during the morning of July 17, 
and the tug with its tow left Cristobal 
that afternoon. 

Demurrage As Allowance. 

Demurrage being an allowance for 
damage caused by the detention of a 
vessell, a valid claim therefor does not 
accrue ‘while the vessel is in port prior 
to her becoming ready to go to sea. The 
ground of liability for delaying or de- 
taining @ vessell is that the party sought 
to be charged with such liability caused 
or was responsible for such delay or de- 
tention, and that the delayed or detained 
vessel suffered loss, without fault imput- 
able to it. A tug engaged to tow a 
dredge is not properly chargeable with 
detention of the dredge before the latter 
is ready to be towed. The fact that if 
the master of the Hercules had been in- 
formed that the Barranca would reach 
Cristobal on or about July 15 the Hercu- 
les prior to that date could and would 
have been made ready to go to sea is not 
enough to make the Barranca chargeable 
for detaining the Hercules while the 
latter actually was not ready to be 
towed. We conclude that the court erred 
in allowing the above mentioned credit 
to the owner of the Hercules. 

The terms of the towage contract show 
that it was contemplated that the Her- 
cules was to have the benefit of the 
Barranca being equipped with wireless, 
with the result of means of calling for 
help being available in the event of any 
disabling accident or mishap at sea dur- 
ing the towage. When it was disclosed to 
the master of the Hercules that, there 


was a non-compliance with the provision | 


of the contract in that regard, it was not 
unreasonable for him to make an effort 





to obtain compliance with that provis- 
ion. There was no lack of promptness 
or diligence in making that effort, which 
was unsuccessful because the master of 
the Barranca refused to comply with 
the demand that the wireless be made 
available for use, and the official appeal- 
ed to took no action because the Bar- 
ranca was not a vessel required by law 
to carry wireless equipment, and he was 
without authority or jurisdiction to en- 
force compliance with a contract pro- 
vision on the subject. 
Effort for Compliance. 


A consequence of the making of the 
effort to secure compliance with the con- 
tract provision as to wireless was that, 
instead of the Hercules being ready on 
July 16, within twenty-four hours after 
the Barranca’s arrival at Cristobal, she 
was not ready until the forenoon of July 
17. But for a fault chargeable against 
the Barranca there would have been no 
occasion for delaying until July 17 the 
beginning of the towage. It well may be 
considered that the Barranca contributed 
to bringing about the delay in question, 
and that the master of the Hercules was 
justified in taking the time reasonably 
required to ascertain whether a compli- 
ance with the contract provision as to 
wireless could or could not be brought 
about. This being so, it was error to al- 
low the demurrage item claimed by the 
owner of the Barranca. 

Because of the above mentioned errors 
the decree appealed from is modified by 
making the principal sum awarded to 
the libellant $6,300 without any credit 
or deduction. As so modified the decree 
is affirmed; one-half of the court costs 
to be taxed against each of the parties. 

Modified and Affirmed, 

(March 14, 1927) 
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Ship 
Libel 


Beneficial Owner 
Of Ship Adjudged 
Proper Libellant 


District Court Finds Suit in 
Admiralty Rightly Brought 
by United States in 
Own Name. 


UNITED STATES V. GANO-MoorE COMPANY. 
District Court, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA; IN ADMIRALTY, NO. 
106 oF 1921. 

The beneficial owner of the cause of 
action was in this case permitted to sue 
in his own name as equitable plaintiff. 

The opinion, as delivered by Judge 
Dickinson, follows: 

“There was a like libel filed in case 
No. 119 of 1921. Both cases were tried 
as one and one discussion and ruling 
will dispose of both. 

The libel is the ordinary one to en- 
force a demurrage claim for the de- 
tention of a vessel of the »libellant. 
There is no controversy over the time 
feature of the detention nor of the de- 
murrage charge, if a proper one. 

All these features are taken care of 
by the stipulation. The sole question 
is one of liability. 

Defenses and Findings. 


The defenses urged are two-fold: 1. 
The libellant is not the proper person to 
maintain the libel for any demurrage 
which may be payable. 2. The deten- 
tion was in fact due to the “restraint of 
Princes.” 


Findings: 1. The libellant has both a 


j‘cause of action and a right of action 
| and may maintain a libel for the de- 


murrage claim. 2. The detention of the 
vessel out of which the claim for de- 
murrage springs was not due to gov- 
ernmental orders or commands. 
Discussion. 1. Were this a common 
law action to enforce a common law 
obligation, the action could not be main- 
tained by the libellant. The rules of 
common law procedure recognize and 
between what 


the us plaintiff. 

The genesis of this latter phrase is 
doubtless that the beneficial owner of 
the fruits of the action has the right 
with or without the acquiescence of the 
legal plaintiff to use his name as such 
plaintiff. Another designation of this 
beneficial owner of the cause of action 
is that of equitable plaintiff. 

This is due to the truth that equity 
recognized the use plaintiff as the plain- 
tiff. The precedural features in equity 


| emphasize their mobile and malleable 


characteristics. 
Admiralty Follows Equity. 
Equity disregards the rigid and in- 


| flexible forms of common law proce- 
dure. 


Admiralty follows equity in this 
respect. . ; 
The inquiry simply is whether what 


} may be called the real ownership of the 


right of action is in the libellant. If 
it is, the libel is.sustained irrespective 
of in whom was the ‘cause originally. 

It is virtually conceded that the 
United States is the owner of all the 
property with which the activities of 
the Fleet Corporation and its associated 
organizations concern themselves. Upon 
this fact finding may be safely based the 
proposition that the right of action 
here is in the United States. 

2. The second question is in like man- 
ner disposed of by a fact finding. This 
branch of the defense rests upon the 
broad proposition that no one should be 
held answerable for nonperformance or 
a failure to perform when the failure is 
due to a governmental command which 
must be obeyed. 

Default implies fault, and it is not 
the fault of one that -he has failed to 
do that which the theoretical omnipo- 
tence of government will not permit him 
to do. The respondent asserts as a de- 
fact that governmental orders 
prevented the loading of the vessel and 
thus caused the detention out of which 
the demurrage claim arises. ‘ 

This cause of detention has not been 
established as a fact and the fact is 
otherwise found. 


Decree Acceptable to Court. 

The respective proctors have stipu- 
lated for an appropriate decree subject 
only to the ruling by the Court upon 
the two branches of the defense above 
outlined and discussed. What was thus 
agreed was so commendable that we are 
reluctant to make any comments which 
may have the appearance of criticism, 
The relations between the several or- 
ganizations that are concerned with the 
so-called Merchant Marine and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States are so 
notorious that it would .seem that the 
formal proofs introduced which have 
swelled this record might easily have 
been saved by a further stipulation. 

A decree in favor of the libellant and 
against the respondent, with costs, in 
accordance with the foregoing opinion 
and with the stipulation of counsel may 
be submitted, and a like decree submit- 
ted also in cause No. 119 of 1921. 

March 138, 1927. 
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‘ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARE GIVEN ON UFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Freight Rate 


Regulation 


To Owner by State Rule 


Original Seizure 


Was Found Illegal 


Proceedings Had Been An- 


nulled and Goods Sent 
Back to Claimant. 


Nick Pappas v. WiLrreD W. LUFKIN, 
CoLttector; District COURT, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, No. CrviL 3526. 

The validity of a search and seizure, 
involving a large quantity of liquor, was 
sustained in this case wherein Federal 
prohibition agents were permitted to 
gxamine cases of liquor while they were 


returned to the owner by State author- 
ities under an order of the State court, 
for invalidity of State proceedings. The 
information so obtained was made the 
basis for the issuance of a search -war- 
rant by a United States Commissioner 
under which warrant the liquor was 


‘seized by customs officers under Section 


595, Tariff Act of 1922. 

Judge Brewster delivered the opinion 
of the court, the full text of which 
follows: 

On August 21, 1926, there was on the 
premises of the petitioner, Nick Pappas, 
a large quantity of intoxicating liquor. 
It was then and there seized by customs 
officers holding a sear ~ warrant issued 
under Section 595 of the Tariff Act of 
1922 (Act September 21, 1922, c. 356, 42 
Stat. 983) and is now in the possession 
of the respondent as Collector of Cus- 
toms. This petition is brought by 
Pappas, who claims to be the owner of 
the liquor and who seeks a return 
thereof on two principal grounds: 

1. That at the time of the seizure by 
the Federal officers the liquor was in 
contemplation of law within the custody 
of the State court which had previously 
assumed jurisdiction. 

2. That the Federal search warrant 
upon which the seizure was made was 
invalid. 


Town Policeman 
First Seized Liquor 


The facts material to the first issue 
are largely matters of record and not 
disputed. It appears that on June 29, 
1923, the liquor was seized by a police 
officer of the Town of Peabody acting 
under a search warrant issued by the 
District Court of Peabody. The officer 
duly made a return of the search war- 
rant to the court issuing it. That court 
found that the value of the property 
taken was over $1,000 and, pursuant to 
the laws of Massachusetts (G. L. c. 138) 
orfeiture proceedings were made re- 
urnable to the Superior Court for the 
County of Essex. 

In these proceedings Pappas appeared 
specially as claimant, and at all times 
denied the jurisdiction of the State 
courts. Before any final disposition of 
the proceedings had béen made in the 
Superior Court, Pappas addressed to the 
District Court of Peabody a motion in 
which he alleged that the search and 
seizure were wholly unlawful and made 
upon an invalid search warrant. In his 
motion Pappas asks the Ditsrict Court 
to amend its records and make such or- 
ders as of such former times as law and 
justice require, adjudicating papers now 
in the files of said court and purporting 
to be the complaint and warrant null 
and void, and to issue its writ of super- 
sedeas annulling and vacating the “no- 
tice to serve with notice’ which has 
been improvidently issued and also to 
make such other orders in the case as 
justice may require and to certify its 
action forthwith to the Superior Court 
for criminal business, sitting at Salem 
in and for the County of Essex. 

Upon this motion on August 17, 1926, 
the Ditsrict Court entered an order, the 
last paragraph of which is significant. It 
reads as follows: 

“Therefore, this is to notify the Hon- 
orable, the Superior Court, and all per- 
sons interested in these proceedings that 
all the proceedings taken in the case be- 
fore said District Court were and are 
null and void, and that the certificate 
and notice requiring persons to appear 
in the Superior Court is without legal 
force and effect and is null and void, and 
that said alleged proceedings were en- 
tered in your Honorable Court without 
right and without complying with the 
law in said case made and provided and 
should be dismissed therefrom forthwith 
as entered by mistake, and it is so re- 
quested.” : 


Return of Liquor 
To Claimant Ordered 


This order of the lower court was re- 
ceived and entered on the docket of the 
Superior Court on August 18, 1926. On 
August 17, 1926, the District Court en- 
tered nunc pro tune as of June 30, 19238, 
another order directing the officer who 
had made the illegal seizure to return 
to Pappas, the claimant, the liquor then 
in the custody of the officer. During 
the intervening time between June 29, 
1923, and August 17, 1926, the liquor has 
been kept at the Peabody Police Sta- 
tion. Acting upon the order of return, 
the officer delivered the liquor to the 
premises of Pappas, where it was on the 
following day seized by the Federal 
agents, who were not wholly unaware 
of what had taken place. 

There was some evider.ce introduced, 
and more offered, to show that there 
existed, dehors the record, some under- 
standing between the District Court and 
Pappas’ counsel that the order of return 
would not be executed until the Superior 
Court had made appropriate entries or 
orders dismissing the case. It was not 
until after the seizure by Federal agents 
Yhat a docket entry dismissing the pro- 
ceedings was made in_ the Superior 


a Court. 
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Prohibition 


Observation by Federal Agents of Return of Liquor Railroads Oppose 


I fail to see the materiality of any 
such arrangements. An adjudication of 
the court that it had no jurisdiction over 
the res had been made a_ matter of 
record both in the District Court and in 
the Superior Court. An appropriate or- 
der of return had been issued and exe- 
cuted. Nothing appears on the record 
of either court to indicate that the re- 
turn of the liquor was to be delayed. 
The court had given no such instruction 
to the officer. But whatever the under- 
standing, the officer received the order 
for return and within two or three days 
arranged with the owner, or his attor- 
neys, for a return at an early hour on 
the morning of August 20, 1926. With 
knowledge and acquiescence of the 
claimant, the liquor was carried to 
Pappas’ garage and the officer’s return 
shows a receipt signed by Pappas for 
the liquor. 

On the face of this record, it is idle 
to argue that the liquor was still in the 
custody, actually or constructively of the 
State court. Whether or not the District 
Court of Peabody, which issued the war- 
rant, was the proper tribunal to deter- 
mine in the first instance the validity 
of the warrant, it had entertained Pap- 
pas’ motion and had decided that the 
warrant was void and that all proceed- 
ings based thereon were “without legal 
force and effect” and “null and void,” 
and having certified the decision to the 
Superior Court, nothing was left for the 
higher court to act upon. 


Government Refused 
To Appeal Decision 

Whether any right of appeal from this 
decision existed, it is not necessary to 
consider as the Government clearly ac- 
quiesced in the results. 

I can see no legal impediment in the 
way of a prompt and effectual execution 
by the officer of the order of return. 
Furthermore, it is only when property 1s 
in the custody of a court of competent 
jurisdiction on appropriate proceedings 
that it is beyond the jurisdiction of other 
courts with coordinate jurisdiction. Lion 
Bonding & Surety Co. v. Karatz, 262 U. 
Site 

Procecdings in rem cannot stand on a 
wrongful seizure. The Brig Ann, 9 
Cranch 289; Daeufer-Lieberman Brew- 
ing Co., Inc, v. U. S. 8 Fed.. (2nd) 1. 

The State court having decided that 
the proceedings were not “appropriate” 
and that they were predicated on a 
wrongful seizure, the only course open 
to this court is to accept this judgment 
as final. It cannot be collaterally at- 
tacked in these proceedings. Mutual 
Reserve F. L. Asso. v. Phelps, 190 U. S. 
147; Lion Bonding & Surety Co. v. Ka- 
ratz, supra. 

There was therefore no conflict of 
jurisdiction which would prevent the 
Federal court from exercising its right 
to take this liquor into custody upon 
proper proceedings. I come now to the 
second ground upon which petitioner 
bases his claim to a return of the liquor, 
viz., that the warrant upon which the | 
seizure was made was invalid. 

It should be noted that the warrant 
was issued pursuant to Section 595 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922. This section pro- 
vides that the Collector of Customs shali 
be entitled to a search warrant if he 
“shall have cause to suspect the presence 
in any dwelling house, store, or other 
building or place, of merchandise upon 
which the duties’ have not been paid, or 
which has been otherwise brought into 
the United States contrary to law” and 
shall “make application under oath, to 
* * * any United States Commissioner.” 

I find that James W. Carr, United 
States Inspector of Customs, an officer 
authorized to make searches and seiz- 
ures, applied to United States Com- 
missioner Jenney for a warrant to enter 
and search petitioner’s premises for 
liquor particularly described as “892 
cases Lawson Scotch whisky, 11 cases 
Peter Dawson Scotch whisky, and 42 
cases John DeKuyper gin.” | 

| 


Inspector Claimed 


Cause for Suspicion 

Car made oath that he had cause to 
suspect that no duties had ben paid on 
the liquor or that it had been brought 
into the United States contrary to law 
and that the liquor was then on the 
premises of Nick Pappas, which prem- 
ises were described as “one and one-half 
story frame building combination dwell- 
ing and garage with bacement under 
building situate at rear of 133 Hanover 
St., Peabody, Mass.” In support of his 
application Carr attached thereto and 
made a part of the record in the case 
the affidavit of George M. Murphy, which 
read as follows: 

“I, George M. Murphy, on oath depose 
and say that I am a prohibition agent, 
assigned to duty with the Collector of 
Customs at Boston; that on August 20, 
1926, I proceeded to the police station 
at Peabody, Mass.; that at the said police | 
station I saw a large quantity of foreign 
liquors upon which duty had not been 
paid, to-wit, whisky and gin; that I 
checked said liquors and found them to 
consist of 392 cases of Lawson Scotch 
whisky, 11 cases of Peter Dawson Scotch 
whisky, and 42 cases of John DeKuyper 
gin; that I saw said liquor loaded onto 
two eutomobile trucks; that I followed 
said trucks to the premises of Nick Pap- 
pas at 133 Andover Street, Peabody, 
Mass.; that on said day from the street I 
saw said liquors unloaded from said 
trucks into a one and one-half story 
frame building, combination dwelling 
and garage with basement under build- 
ing, in the rear of said 133 Andover 
Street, Peabody.” 

Both Murphy and Carr appeared be- 
fore the Commissioner and there sub- 
scribed and made oath to the affidavits. 
Petitioner challenged the truth of cer- 
tain statements contained in Murphy’s 
affidavit and duly filed with the Com- 
missioner a motion to controvert. No 
action was ever taken on this motion by 
the Commissioner. 

I assume, without deciding, that. the 


d Valid Basis for Warrant 


Espionage Act Held 


Irrelevant to Case 


Commissioner’s Decision as to 
Search Conclusive Un- 
less Arbitrary. 


petitioner had a right to controvert the 
existence of probable cause in the case 
of a warrant issued under Section 595 
of the Tariff Act. I also have a deep 
seated conviction that if the right to 
controvert exists the motion to contro- 
vert should in the first instance be heard 
by the magistrate issuing the warrant. 
But in order to expedite matters, and 
with the consent of all parties, I have 
received and considered evidence bearing 
upon the truth of Murphy’s affidavit. 
The only statement which is ques- 
tioned is his statement “that on said 
day from the street I saw said liquors 
unloaded from said trucks into a one and 
one-half story frame building, combina- 
tion dwelling,” etc. The evidence fully 
satisfies me that Murphy’s statement as 
to what he saw was entirely true. The 
petitioner gains nothing by his attempted 


controversion if his right to controvert 
be conceded. 


But the petitioner still contends that 
even if Murphy’s affidavit is accepted as 
true, the warrant and accompanying 
affidavit do not meet the requirements of 
the Fourth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution that “no warrant shall issue but 
upon probable cause.” At the outset we 
are confronted with the necessity of 
reconciling, if possible, the provisions of 
Section 595 of the Tariff Act of 1922 
with the Fourth Amendment. 


Petitioner Contends 
Warrant Was Invalid 


It is a rule of construction, too well 
established to need citation, that an Act 
of Congress should be so construed as 
to avoid unconstitutionality wherever 
possible. This end can be accomplished 
by holding that the power of the magis- 
trate to issue search warrant under 
Section 595 is subject to the limitations 
imposed by the Fourth Amendment. 


While the language of the section may | 


be broad enough to admit the authority, 
it is inconceivable that Congress in- 
tended to empower any magistrate to 
issue a search warrant in disregard of 
the requirements of that amendment. 
Similar acts authorizing the issuance of 
search warrants to revenue officers have 
been deemed to be supject to the amend- 
ment. Schencks v. U. S. 2 Fed. (2nd) 
185; Wagner vy. U. S., 8 Fed. (2nd) 581; 
Ripper v. U. S., 178 Fed. ms Us Be Ws 
Laid Chew, 298 Fed. 652. 

_ Whether and to what extent the pro- 
visions of the Espionage Act (Act June 
15, 1917, e. 30, Title XI, Sec. 1, 40 Stat. 
228) apply to warrants issued under the 
Tariff Act are questions of slight im- 
portance here. I very much doubt 
whether the rules of procedure laid down 
in the Espionage Act apply to Customs 
Warrants, so-called, except so far as 
these rules are declaratory of the com- 
mon law. See U. S. v. Yock Kee, 281 
Fed. 228; Giles v. U. S., 284 U. S. 208; 
Simmons Co. y. Kempner, 208 N. Y. 16. 
_ But these considerations become rela- 
tively unimportant in view of the fact 
that the record shows that the proceed- 
ings before the Commissioner  sub- 
stantially conformed to all requirements 
of the Espionage Act. 


Affidavit Declared 
Sufficiently Strong 


The only question open is whether the 
affidavit of Murphy presents sufficient 
facts to justify the Commissioner in 
finding that probable cause essential to 
the lawful issue of the search warrant. 
In this circuit it has recently been held 
that the determination of the Commis- 
sioner as to the existence of probable 
cause is conclusive unless clearly ayr- 
bitrary. Gracie v. U. S., 15 Fed. (2nd) 
644, 

The question therefore comes down to 
this—were there any facts set out in 
Murphy’s affidavit which would justify 
the conclusion of the Commissioner 
that grounds probably existed for the 
application for the warrant. There was 
more than a general statement of an 
affiant that he believed an offense was 
being committed. The statements were 
not hearsay or made on information and 
belief, and they were much more than 
suspicion. In these respects the case at 
bar is distinguishable from Wagner v. 
U. S., supra; U. S. v. Lai Chew, supra, 
and other cases cited by petitioner where 
affidavits have been regarded as insuf- 
ficient. 

Murphy’s affidavit contained  state- 
ments of facts which might well have 
been within the knowledge of affiant and 
were not successfully controverted. 

Although the affidavit is not all that 
could be desired, I cannot say that the 
determination of the Commissioner as 
to the existence of probable cause was 
wholly without warrant. In U. S. v. 
Bookbinder, 278 Fed. 216, a warrant was 
held to be lawfully issued on an affidavit 
that certain described liquor had been 
smuggled. This decision was affirmed in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit (287 Fed. 790) and cer- 
tiorari denied (262 U. S. 748). 


The conclusion I have reached is not 
necessarily inconsistent with U. S. v. 
Almeida, 9 Fed. (2nd)- 15, or Brown v. 
U. S. (Decided Dee. 31, 1926). In the 
former case the Court was dealing with 
the degree of evidence necessary to war- 
rant a judgment of forfeiture of a ve- 
hicle in which the liquor was found, and 
any observation made on the point was 
obiter dictum; and in the latter case the 
majority of the Court was dealine with 





Liquor 


Possession 


Rates on Saw Logs 


Imposed by Idaho 


Group of Carriers Appeals to 
Court From Findings of 
State Public Utilities 
Commission. 


A case involving the validity of an 
order made August 20, 1928, by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the State 
of Idaho in which it was found that 
“to the extent that existing rates for 
the transportation of saw logs exceed 
12%.% over and above the rates in 
effect on August 25, 1920, the same are 
unreasonable and discriminatory,” and 
directing the carriers to publish rates 
in conformity therewith is before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The case is that of Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Ry Co., Great Northern 
Ry. Co., Northern Pacific Ry Co. and 
Spokane International Ry. Co., Peti- 
tioners v. Public Utilities Commission of 
the State of Idaho. No. 242. 


Claims Set Forth 

Argument in the case was heard 
March 17, 1927. F. M. Dudley and 
Thomas Balmer (F. M. Dudley, Thomas 
Balmer, L. B. DaPonte, O. W. Dynes, 
F. G. Dorety, D. F. Lyons and A. M. 
Winston on the brief) argued for the 
petitioners. 
ner on the brief) argued for the respon- 
dent. Clapp, Richardson, Elmquist, 
Briggs & Macartney and C. E. Elmquist 


on the brief for the intervenor, Western | 


Pine Mfgrs. Ass’n. 

For the petitioners it was contended 
that the commission reducing the in- 
trastate log rate and the judgment of 
the Supreme Court of Idaho affirming 
such order, deprived the carriers of their 
property without due process of law. 


Outlines Argument. 


The refusal of the commission to con- 
sider the testimony as to the reason- 
ableness of the log rates because such 
testimony did not take into consideration 
the business which the carriers might 
derive from the subsequent transporta- 
tion of the products manufactured from 
such logs was discussed by the peti- 
tioner. 

It was argued that the Supreme Court 
of Idaho refused to exercise its inde- 
pendent judgment in passing upon the 
contention that the reduced rates were 
confiscatory and thereby denied the car- 
riers so contending the protection of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


The respondent contends that the or- 
der of the Public Utilities Commission 
is legal because the reduction in the log 
rates harmonized with the findings of 
the Interstate Commérce Commission in 
reduced rates 1922 and with the action 
of the State Commissions generally, and 
with the voluntary action of the car- 
riers in making reductions after the war. 

Legality is Argued. 

Th legality of the order was also ar- 
gued for the reasons that 80 per cent of 
logs in Idaho move on or from branch 
lines which are “Feeders” of the main 
lines and the lumber traffic produced in 
the manufacture of the logs is a valu- 
able revenue producer for the carriers. 
And also for the reason that log rates 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Statutes 


Compilation of Laws Enacted During 


Sixty-Ninth Congress 


A compilation of all laws enacted 
during the two sessions of the Six- 
ty-ninth Congress was recently made 
public in the final edition of the 
House calendar. The list was com- 
piled by Eugene F. Sharkoff, Tally 
Clerk, under the direction of William 
Tyler Page, Clerk of the House. 

According to the compilation, the 
Sixty-ninth Congress passed a total 
of 1,423 bills and resolutions, which 
were enacted into law, including 808 
public laws, 537 private laws, 71 pub- 

lic resolutions, and 7 private resolu- 
lutions. The publication of the full 
text of the compilation, except the 
private, bridge and local laws, was 
begun in the issue of March 17, and 
is continued as follows: 

H. R. 6730. Detach Fulton County 
from the Jonesboro division of the east- 
ern judicial district of the State of Ar- 
kansas and attach the same to the 


Batesville division of the eastern judicial | 


district of said State. Approved Apr. 
21, 1926. Public law No. 139. 

H. R. 6772. Settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Kingdom of Rumania to 
the United States of America. Ap- 
proved May 8, 1926. Public law No. 167. 

H. R. 6773. Settlement of the indebt- 


edness of the Kingdom of Italy to the | 


United States of America. Approved 


! Apr. 28, 1926. Public law No. 155. 
C. E. Elmquist. (A. H. Con- | 


H. R. 6776. Settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Latvia to the Government of the 
United States of America. Approved 
Apr. 30, 1926. Public law No. 161. 

H. R. 6777. Settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Czechoslovak Republic to 
the United States of America. Approved 
May 8, 1926. Public law No. 168. 

H.R. 7081. To authorize reimburse- 
ment of the government of the Philip- 
pine Islands for maintaining alien crews 
prior to Apr. 6, 1917. 
8, 1927. Public law No. 781. 

H. R. 7173. Secretary of the Interidr 
to dispose of certain allotted land in 
Boundary County, Idaho, and to pur- 
chase a compact tract of land to allot 


; in small tracts to the Kootenai Indians 


were voluntarily established by the car- ! 


riers to encourage the movement of lum- 
ber and in many instances were condi- 
tioned upon the haul of the lumber from 
the mill. 

It was contended that carriers have 
not sustained the burden of proof re- 
quired in this proceeding through a fail- 
ure to separate State and interstate 
value of the plant and the cost of doing 
log business within the State of Idaho. 

The intervenors pray that the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Idaho affirming the order of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of such State 
be affirmed. 


the evidence necessary to support a ver- 
dict of guilty against one accused of 
crime. 

The amount of evidence, or the degree 
of proof necessary to warrant forfeiture 
or conviction, must necessarily be 
greater than the amount of evidence re- 
quired to justify a Commissioner in find- 
ings the existence of probable cause. 

I rule, therefore, that the warrant 
upon which the seizure was made was a 
valid warrant. 

The petitioner has suggested that the 
search and seizure might be declared 
invalid by reason of the manner in 
which the information was obtained 
upon which Murphy based his affidavit. 

The evidence discloses that while the 
police officer of Peabody was in the act 
of loading the liquor on to trucks at the 
police station he allowed the Federal 
agents to be present and examine the 
cases in which the liquor was contained 
as they were being loaded. The agents 
did not go out of their way to advertise 
their official capacity, and it was not 
known to the representatives of Pappas 
that they were Federal agents until 
some, or all, of the liquor had been 
loaded. 

It does not appear, however, that the 
agents misrepresented or concealed their 
identity. They purely refrained from 
going upon, the premises of Pappas 
until after a warrant had been secured. 

I am satisfied from the evidence that 

the agents at all times exhibited a com- 
mendable regard for the Constitutional 
rights of the petitioner in the matter of 
securing evidence and in obtaining and 
executing the warrant. 
; No forfeiture proceedings have been 
instituted because the parties agreed 
that, pending the disposition of this peti- 
tion, the Government would refrain from 
instituting said proceedings. 

An order may be entered dismissing 
the petition. 

Each and every of plainti’ 
for rulings is denied. 

Feb. 23. 1927. 


requests 
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as herein provided, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved Mar. 11, 1926. Public 
law No. 42. 

H. R. 7178. Sale of certain abandoned 
tracts of land and buildings. Approved 
Apr. 13, 1926. Public law No. 110. 

H. R. 7181. To provide for the equali- 
zation of promotion of officers of the 


| Staff Corps of the Navy with officers of 


the line. Approved June 10, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 366. 

H. R. 7255. Regulate the sale of kosher 
meat in the District of Columbia, Ap- 
proved Apr. 15, 1926. Public law No. 
122, 

H. R. 7370. To amend an act entitled 
“An act to authorize the sale of burnt 
timber on the public domain,” approved 
Mar. 4, 19138. Approved July 38, 1926. 
Public law No. 500. 

H. R. 7871. To define trespass on coal 
land of the United States and to pro- 
vide a penalty therefor. Approved July 
3, 1926. Public law No. 501. 

H. R.. 7372. Amend section 27 of the 
general leasing act approved Feb. 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437). Approved Apr. 
80, 1926. Public law No. 157. 

H. R. 7482. To provide for convey- 
ance of certain lands in the State of 
Michigan for State park purposes. Ap- 
proved May 21, 1926. Public law No. 
263. 

H. R. 7532. To provide payment for 
services rendered in preparation for the 
international conference on traffic in 
habit-forming narcotic drugs. Approved 
July 3, 1926. Private law No. 311. 

H. R. 7554. Making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the Naval 
Service for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved May 21, 1926. Public law No. 
264. 

H. R. 7555. To authorize for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1928, and June 
80, 1929, appropriations for carrying out 
the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act for the promotion of the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy, and 
for other purposes,” approved Nov. 23, 
1921, and for other purposes. Approved 
Jan. 22, 1927. Public law No. 566. 

H. R. 7563. To amend section 4900 of 
the United States Revised Statutes. Ap- 
proved Feb. 7, 1927. Public law No. 580. 

H. R. 7616. Amend section 89 of chap- 
ter 5 of the Judicial Code of the United 
States. Approved Apr. 10, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 96. 

H. R. 7669. To provide home care for 
dependent children. Approved June 22, 
1926. Public law No. 410. 

H. R. 7752. Authorize the leasing for 
mining purposes of land reserved for 
Indian agency and school purposes. Ap- 
proved Apr. 17, 1926. Public law 
No. 183. 

H. R. 7817. To establish a national 
military park at the battle fields of the 
siege of Petersburg, Va. Approved July 
8, 1926. Public law No. 467. 

H. R. 7818. To amend section 304 of 
an act entitled “An act to regulate in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in live- 
stock, livestock products, dairy products, 
poultry, poultry products, and eggs, and 
for other purpeses,” approved Aug. 15, 
1921. Approved May 5, 1926. Public 
law No. 180. 

H. R. 7819. To cancel water-right 
charges and release liens on the Buford- 
Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, 
North Dakota, and for other purposes. 
Approved May 26, 1926. Public law 
No. 291. 

H. R. 7889. To regulate substistence 
expenses of civilian officers and employes 
while absent from their designated posts 
of duty on official business. Approved 
June 8, 1926. Public law No. 328. 

H. R. 78°38. To create a division of 
cooperative marketing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to provide for the 
acquisition and dissemination of infor- 
mation pertaining to cooperation; to 
promote the knowledge of cooperative 
orinciples and practices: to provide for 


Approved Mar. | 





calling advisers to counsel with the Sec- 


retary of Agriculture on cooperative ac- | 


tivities; to authorize cooperative asso- 
ciations to ac, ire, interpret, and dis- 
seminate crop and market information, 
and for other purposes. Approved July 
2, 1926. Public law No. 450. 


H. R. 7906. Granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sail- 
ors of wars other than the Civil War, 
and to widows of such soldiers and 
sailors. Approved June 17, 1926.  Pri- 
vate law No. 168. 

H. R. 7911. To authorize the ex- 
change of certain public lands and the 
establishment of an aviation field near 
Yuma, Ariz. Approved May 29, 1926. 
Public law No. 314. 

H. R. 7966. To provide the name by 
which the Board of General Appraisers 
and members thereof shall hereafter be 
known. Approved May 28, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 304. 

H. R. 8048. To provide for the leas- 
ing of public lands in Alaska for fur 
farming, and for other purposes. 
proved July 3, 1926. Public 
No. 466. 

H. R. 8120. To create within the San 
Bernardino National Forest in Riverside 


law 


Ap- | 


County, Calif., a national game preserve | 


under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and to authorize an ex- 
change of Government land for privately 
owned land within the area of said pre- 
serve. Approved July 3, 1926. 
law No. 497. 


H. R. 8128. To punish counterfeiting, | 
| altering, 


or 
transportation requests. 


H. R. 8129. Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington in 
allocation of the waters of the Columbia 


River and its tributaries, and for other | 


purposes, and authorizing an appropria- 
tion thereto. Approved Apr. 13, 1926. 
Public law No. 112. 

H. R. 8182. Pensions and‘increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, or the China relief expendi- 
tion, to certain maimed soldiers, to cer- 
tain widows, minor children, and helpless 
children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes. Approved May 1, 
1926. Public law No, 166. 


H. R. 8184. Secretary of the Interior | 


to purchase certain land in California 
to be added to the Coahuila Indian Res- 
ervation and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of funds therefor. Approved Apr. 
14, 1926. Public law No. 121. 

H. R. 8185. To amend sections 1, 5, 
6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 


4, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for | 


the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, 


for the distribution of tribal funds, and | 


for other purposes,” Approved May 26, 
1926. Public law No. 299. 

H. R. 8186. To authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to purchase certain 
lands in California to be added to the 
Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and au- 
thorizing an appropriation of funds 
therefor. Approved June 3, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 329. 

H. R. 8192. 
ters. by the Postmaster General as dis- 
bursing officers for the payment of con- 


tractors, emergency carriers, and tem- | 


porary carriers, for performance of au- 
thorized service on power boat and star 
routes in Alaska. 
1926. Public law No. 143. 

H. R. 8264. Making oes 
for the Department of Agritulture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
11, 1926. Public law No. 214. 

H. R. 8306. To authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the heroism of the fathers and mothers 
who traversed the Oregon Trail to the 
Far West with great hardship, daring, 
and loss of life, which not only resulted 
in adding new States to the Union but 
earned a well-deserved and imperish- 
able fame for the pioneers; to honor 
the 20,000 dead that lie buried in un- 
known graves along 2,000 miles of that 
great highway of history; to rescue 
the various important points along the 
old trail from oblivion; and to com- 
memorate by suitable monuments, me- 
morials, or otherwise, the tragic events 
associated with that emigration—erect- 
ing them either along the trail itself 
or elsewhere in localities appropriate 
for the purpose, including the city of 
Washington. Approved May 17, 1926. 
Public law No. 235. 

H. R. 8313. To allot lands to. living 
children on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont. Approved May 19, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 251. 

H. R. 8592. To further amend section 
125 of the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended. Approved 
July 3, 1926. Public law No. 502. 

H. R. 8646. Grant of land to the coun- 
ty of San Juan, in the State of Washing- 
ton, for recreational and _ public-park 
purposes. Approved Apr. 17, 1926. 
Public law No. 129. 

H. R. 8657. To amend sections 226 
and 228 of the Judicial Code, and for 
other purposes. Approvéd May 29, 
1926. Public law No, 315. 

H. R. 8722. Appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropri- 
ations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
and June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved Mar. 3, 1926. Public 
law No. 36. 

H. R. 8725. To establish the warrant 
grade of pay clerk and the commis- 
sioned warrant grades of chief mawine 
gunner, chief quartermaster clerk, and 
chief pay clerk in the United States 
Marine Corps. Approved June 10, 1926. 
Public law No. 367. 

H. R. 8815. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of r-ns'ons to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the C’vil War and certain 


Designation of postmas- | 


Approved Apr. 23, | 


widows and dependent children of <_< 
diers and sailors :f said war. Approv 
June 17, 1926.. Private law No. 167. 

H. R. 8817. Reserving certain de- 
described lands in Coos County, Oreg., 
as public parks and camp sites. Ap- 
proved May 5, 1926. Public law No. 
181. ‘ 

H. R. 8830. Amending the Act, entitled 
“An Act providing for a comprehensive 
development of the park and play- 
ground syster of the National Capital,” 
approved June 6, 1924. Approved Apr, 
30, 1926. Public law No. 158. : 

H. R. 8916. Granting public lands te 
the county of Kern, Calif., for public 
park purposes. Approved May 28, 1926, 
Public law No. 305. 

H. R. 8917. Appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other. 
purposes. Approved Apr. 15, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 123. 

H. R. 9038. Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to delegate to supervisory 


| Officers the power to make temporary’ 


and emergency, appointments. 
proved May 22, 1926. 
2738. 

H. R. 9039. To amend sec. 8 of the 
act approved Mar. 1, 1911 (86 Stat., p. 
961), entitled “An act to enable any 
State to cooperate with any other State 


Ap- 
Public law No. 


| or States, or with the United States, for 


Public | 





| 
| 





| 


the protection of the watersheds of 
navigable streams and to appoint a comi- 
mission for the acquisition of lands for 
the purpose of conserving the naviga- 
bility of navigable rivers.” Approved Dec. 


uttering of Government | 11, 1926. Public law No. 527. 


Approved Dec. | 
| 11, 1926. Public law No. 524. 


H. R. 9045. To establish a national 
military park at or near Fredericksburg, 
Va., and to mark and preserve historical 
points connected with the battles of 
Fredericksburg, Spottsylvania Court 
House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, 
including .Salem Church, Va. Approved 
Feb. 14, 1927. Public law No. 609. 

H. R. 9173. Providing for the revision 
and printing of the index to the Federal 
Statutes. Approved Mar. 3, 1927. Public 
law No. 778, 

H. R. 9178. To amend section 12 of 
the act approved June 10, 1922, so as 
to authorize payment of actual expenses 
for travel under orders in Alaska. Ap~ 
proved June 1, 1926. Public law. No. 319. 

H. R. 9210. To amend section 1 of the 
act of Congress of June 6, 1924, entitled 
“An act for the protection of the fisheries 
of Alaska, and for other purposes.” Ap- 
proved June 18, 1926. Public law No. 403. 

H. R. 9211. To prescribe certain of the 
qualifications of voters in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 766. 

H. R. 9212. Authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
McLennan County, in the State of Texas, 
the sum of $9,403.42 compensation for 
the appropriation and destruction of an 
improved public road passing through 
the military camp at. Waco, Tex., in said 
county by the Government of the United 
States. Approved June 9, 1926. Public 
law No. 362. 

H. R. 9218. To authorize the Secretary 
of War to exchange deteriorated and un- 
serviceable ammunition and components, 
and for other purposes. Approved June 
1, 1926. Public law No. 318. 

H. R. 9268. To amend the agricultural 
credits act of 1923. Approved Feb. 8, 
1927. Public law No. 582. 

H. R. 9305. To amend paragraph 1 of 
section 101 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended. Approved May 7, 1926. Publie 
law No, 191. - 

H. R. 9314. Provide for the enlarge-, 
ment of the present customs warehouse 
at San Juan, P. R. Approved Apr. 17, 
1926. Public law No. 128, ; 

H. R. 9341. Appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes. Ap-; 
at ee 22, 1926. Public law Nog, 

_H. R. 9351. Extending the period of 
time for homestead entries on the south 
half of the diminished Colville Indian 
Reservation. Approved May 17, 1926, 
Public law No. 233. 

H. R. 9387. To revise the boundary of: 
the Sequoia National Park, Calif, Ap- 
proved July 3, 1926. Public law No. 465, 

H. R. 9390, To eliminate certain pri- 
vately owned lands from the Rocky 
Mountain National Park to the Colorado. 
National Forest, Colo. Approved June’ 
9, 1926. Public law No. 363. 

H. R. 9398. Amend an act regulating: 
the height of buildings in the District of 
Columbia, approved June 1, 1910. Aps: 
— Apr. 16, 1926. Public law Noy 

_H. R. 9463. To provide for the prompt. 
disposition of disputes between carriers, 
and their- employes, and for other pure 
poses. Approved May 20, 1926. Publie 
law No. 257. 

H. R. 9496. Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands* 
reserved for park and other purposes 
in the town of Hennessey, Okla., to said 
town of Hennessey, Okla. Approved” 
July 3, 1926. Public law No. 503. ; 

H. R. 9504. To amend the act entitled: 
“An act to provide that the United. 
States shall aid the States in the con.” 
struction of rural’ post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended ard supplemented, and for. 
other purposes. Approved June 22, 1926," 


Public law No. 411. ee 
H. R. 9508. To authorize the issuance! 
of deeds to certain Indians or Eskimos’ | 


for tracts set apart to them in surveys 


of town sites in Alaska, and to provide’ 
for the survey and subdivision of such 
tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns or: 


villages. Approved May 25, 1926. 
lic law No. 280. 


Pub- 


H. R. 9636. To provide for the inspece” 


tion of the battle field of Pea Ridge, Ark,! 
Approved June 9, 1926. Public law No,’ 
364. fe 


To be continued in the issue of 
March 24. 
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Postal Service 


~ Innigration Quota 
Of Greece Exhausted, 
~ Monthly List Shows 


Department of State Issues 
Statement Showing Status 
for Various 
Nations. 


The immigration quota of Greece, for 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, has 
already been exhausted, according to 
the monthly list of the status of na- 
tional immigration quotas, made public 
by the Department of 
March 19. The largest 
Immigration, Germany, has only about 
one-quarter of its 
last third of the year, while 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Trish Free State, the second and third 
largest sources of immigration, each 
have about one-third of their quotas left. 


The full list as issued by the Depart- 
ment of State showing for each country 
the number of quota visas granted, pref- 
erence and non-preference, is as follows: 
Visas granted 

Pref. Non- 
Pref. 
Afghanistan ..... 0 0 
Albania 100 12 45 
Andorra .... 100 0 
Arabian peninsula. 100 29 
MEGUNETIA cecccccee 124 56 
Wiustralia .cccscee 121 62 
Austria ..cccccees 785 370 
Belgium ...cccces 512 304 
BEMILATL voscoccoce 100 0 
Bulgaria . 100 77 


Country 1926-27 


Cameroon (British) 100 a4 


Cameroon (Fren.) 100 0 
China .. 100 Tz 
Czechoslovakia ... 3,073 1,226 


Danzig, Free City. 228 3 199 | 
1,329 | 
sesceese 100 79 | 
MEStNONIN seocccecee 124 106 
BEINOPIA seosvecece 100 0! 
secoces 471 269 |! 


Denmark 
Egypt 


Finland ... 
France 
Germany 
‘ Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. .34,007 
Greece 100 
Hungary . 473 
Iceland 100 
India 100 
100 
Trish Free State. . . 28,567 
Italy . scene 3,045 
100 
Latvia ... 142 
Liberia ... 100 
Liechtenstein ..... 100 
Lithuania ........ 344 
Luxemburg ..-... 100 
Monaco ...cccocee 100 
Morocco ....eee2-4 100 
BEUBERL scccccccee 100 
PME <csccccccee 100 
Nepal 100 
Netherlands -...... 1,648 
New Zealand .... 100 
BIOEWAY ccscovecece, 6,458 
New Guinea ...... 100 
Palestine ........ 100 
DP Rtecosecces 100 
DD tcsesencces O08 
Portugal y 
Ruanda and Urundi 
Rumania 
Russia, 


eree. 3,954 2,946 


CSCnmonnrneos 


0 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
3 
0 
2 


European 

and Asiatic .... 2,248 
Pl tcewense 100 
San Marino ...... 100 
Siam 
South Africa, 

Union of 
South West Africa. 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria and 

The Lebanon ... 100 
Tanganyika 100 
Togoland (British) 100 
Togoland (French) 100 
Turkey 100 
Yap 
Yugoslavia ...-... 671 


2,081 
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Writing on Papers 
Makes Postage Higher 


Second Assistant Postmaster 
General Issues Order on 
Foreign Shipments. 


Packages of newspapers are unmail- 
able to foreign countries at the printed 
matter rates when they contain mer- 
chandise or writing in the nature of 
personal correspondence. W. Irving 
Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, has announced in warning that 
if such mailings go forward unobserved 
to the country of destination the pack- 
ages are liable to confiscation. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

A considerable number of packages 
of newspapers addressed to foreign 
countries and prepaid at the reduced 
rate applicable to this class of mail are 
received at United States despatching 


exchange offices with merchandise or 
writing in the nature of personal cor- 
respondence concealed therein. 


These packages are unmailable at the 
rate of postage applicable to printed 
matter in Postal Union mails and when 
observed at despatching exchange offices 
are returned to the post offices of mail- 
ing. Should they go farward unob- 
served to the country of destination, the 
packages are liable to confiscation. 

Postmasters are directed, therefore, to 
cause greater care to be exercised at 
their offices with the view to preventing 
the acceptance for mailing and the 
despatch of packages of this character, 


State on} 
source of 


quota left for the | 
Great | 
| No. 4. 





36,126 | 


21,598 


| 3 until 


| ment of the legal fees ; 
| other officer authorized to take dopositions 
and other legal expenses of witnesses in- | 





Eighteen Rural Delivery 
Routes Discontinued 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the discontinuance of 18 
rural delivery services. 

The full text of the Department's 
announcement follows: 


Discontinued. 


Alabama—Clayton, route No.°5, Ef- 
fective March 31, 1927. 


Florida—Avon Park, route No, 2, Ef- 
fective March 31, 1927. 

Georgia—Bremen, route No. 2., Ef- 
fective March 31, 1927. Fitzgerald, 
route No. 3. Effective March 31, 1927. 


Kansas—Chapman, route No, 4, Ef- 
fective March 31, 1927. 

Kentucky—Lexington, 
Effective March 31, 1927. 

Minnesota—Rochester, 
Effective March 31, 1927. 

Mississippi—Kilmichael, route No, 4. 
Effective March 31, 1927. Sturgis, route 
Effective March 31, 1927. Sun- 
flower, route No, 3. Effective “March 31, 
1927. 

Missouri—Bolckow, route No. 4, Ef- 
fective March 381, 1927. Sedalia, route 
No. 1. Effective March 31, 1927. Skid- 
more, route No. 5. Effective March 31, 
1927. Verona, route No. 4. Effective 
March 31, 1927, 

Nebraska— Axtell, route No. 3, Ef- 
fective March 31, 1927. 

Oklahoma—Butler, route No. 3. Ef- 
fective March 31, 1927. Marrah, route 
No. 3. Effective March 31, 1927. 

Texas—Cameron, route No. 3, 
tive March 31, 1927. 


route 


route 


Effec- 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, mzest approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such e2xpenditures 
finally become closed - transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-12011 Contracts — Competitive bid- 


| ding—Public exigency—Authority of Gen- 
| eral Accounting Office to 
| data, or information — Advance decisions. 


| 8-15-27. 


require papers, 


A-16524,. District of Columbia—Police 


2 | —Promotion. A private originally appointed 


to class 2 may not be promoted to class 


he has had three’ years service 
in the Metropolitan Police force and may 


| not count service in the U. S. Park Police 
| force for that purpose, 
| 30, 1925, 50 MS. Comp. Gen. 1056, 
Payment for | 

taking depositions for use by the Commis- | 
| sioner of Internal Revenue 
| instituted against him before the Board of 


A-10777, October 
A-14428, A-14517, A-16875- 
in proceedings 
Tax Appeals. 


The appropriation for the collection of 
internal revenue taxes is applicable to pay- 


cluding reporting and tramseribing the tes- 


timony where the depositions are taken at | 
| the instance of the Commissioner of In- 
| ternal Revenue, whether such testimony is 


taken pursuant to a formal order of the 
Board or stipulation of the parties, 


| Decisions of July 6, 1926, A-14517, and 
| January 22, 1927, A-16875, modified. 


A-17106 (S). Traveling expenses—Own 


| automobile—Employe of Veterans’ Bureau 
| transferred from one station to another. 


Such travel did not pertain to the du- 
ties of either station, having the equiva- 
lent of a dropping from ome position and 
appointment to another, therefore within 
the principles of decisions in 5 Comp. Gen. 
1025; id. 467; id. 804, reimbursement not 
authorized. 

A-17113 (S). Leaves—United States Vet- 


| erans’ Bureau—Rent—Interest. Where the 


United States Veterans’ Bureau leased cer- 
tain office space for stipulated period of 
time on a six months‘ basis at an agreed 
rental per month and reserved the right to 
renew said lease upon at least two months’ 
notice to the lessor of of its intention to 
so renew and at the expiration of the said 
lease the Government does not give the 
notice of renewal as required by the said 
lease but continues to occupy the premises, 
giving up a part of the’ space occupied 
under the former leasing agreement, the 
lessor reducing the rent in proportion to 
the space so relinquished, and a new agree- 
ment is entered into whereby the Veterans’ 
Bureau is to give up the premises s0 occu- 
pied and the lessor is to obtain a tenant for 
the remaining portion of the six months’ 
period. the United States to pay any dif- 
ferences in the amount of rent received by 
the lessor by reason of  reletting the 
premises on being vacated by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, payment in accordance with the 
agreement between the parties is author- 
ized. ; 

Interest is not recoverable from the 
United States, Sheckles v. District of Co- 
lumbia, 246 U. S, 338, and the common law 
rule that delay or default in payment, 
upon which, in the absence of express agree- 
ment, the right to recover interest rests, 
cannot be attribuated to the sovereign, has 
been adopted by the Congress. United States 
v. Northern American Transportation and 
Trading Company, 253 U. S. 380. 5 Comp. 
Gen. 649. 

A-17146 (S), Advertising——Bids—Received 
late. Where a bid is received after the 
hour fixed for opening of bids but was 
mailed before the bids were opened, it may 
be received and considered along with other 
bids submitted. See 6 Comp. Gen. 514. 

A-17300. Sales, surplus property—Inter- 
est—Material sold hy the yard—Payment— 
Refunds. Wher payment is made by a pur- 
chaser for surplus property awarded to it 
at an Army auction sale by deposit of a 
letter of credit to cover amount of its pur- 
chases, payable in six months, instead of 
90 days as stipulated im the advertised 
terms and conditions of the sale, end the 
officer in cherge of the sale accepts such 
letter of credit in payment for the property, 
the purcheser is not liable for interest on 
the amount of its purchases for such ex- 
tension period of credit unless express pro- 
visions therefor is made in the terms and 
conditions of the sale. 

Where, at an autcoin sale of Army surplus 
property, a particular lot of material is sold 
to a purchaser at its bid pricg per yard 
and payment therefor made on the basis 
of the number of yards shown by the cata- 
logue description of the lot, the purchaser 
for *the yardage delivered, in said Jot, 
whether more or less than shown in the 
catalogue. 

A-17403 (S). Medical treatment— Navy 
enlisted man on furlough. Where an en- 
listed man of the Navy on furlough is sent 
to a civilian hospital as @ result of action 

authorized personnel of the Navy it is 


Foreign 


of administrative mechanism. No 


of a notary or | 


ble expenses of 
able, By reason of section 1586, 
Statute, and the 
the Medical Department of the Army, 44 
Stat. 270,the rule is otherwise as to officers 
of the Navy, and 
of the Army. 
A-17528, Appropriations—Payment of fees 
for negotiating pwrchase of sites for lega- 
tion buildings. 
Native of Albania 
Chase of iitles to z 
for legation buildings ty be erected at Purchase of typewriters—Department of 
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Mails 


been studied ire detail as one piece 


comprehensive effort has been made 
to list its multifarious activties, or 
to group them ire such a way as to 
Present a clear pricture of what the 

Government is Qoing, 

—WILLIAM 4, TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1923. 


and management, 


Topical Su rvey 


Hs vast orgamization has newer Te people Of the United States are not MAKING a dally topical survey of all the 

bureaus of the National Government, 
related activities, is a work 
will enable our citizens to understand 
and use the fine facilities the Congress 
Such a survey will 
e¢ useftal to schools, colleges, business and 


jealous of the amount their Govern- 
ment costs, if they are sure they get srouping: 
what they meed and desire for the out- whic 
lay, that the money is being spent for ob- 
jects which they approve, and that it fs 
being applied with good business sense 


—W OopROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Quota 
Limits 


ae for them, 


professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


1913-1921, 


Federal Aid Given in Expanding Foreign Trade 
In Textilesand Finding New Uses for Goods 


Topic 6—Industry 


Seventh Article—Textiles. 


In thts Beries of avtteles presenting a 
Topical Srervey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureares Zrr-espective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizatioze. The first topic cov- 
ered was PablicHealth. Ive the second growp 
of the series the Goverzziezent functions welat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal actir-ities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fowth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conserve tion was discussed in the fifth growp, 
and in thee present group Zndustry is consid- 
ered. 


By Edward V. Pickard, 


Chief, Textiles Division, Department of Commerce. 


HE Textiles Division is one of several so-called 

commodity divisions within the Bureau of For- 

eign and Domestic Commerce organized to rep- 

resent and serve the industry at the seat of the 
Government. It has nothing to do with supervision or 
repression, but has practically unlimited scope to fune- 
tion in any direction which will improve and increase 
the foreign and domestic trade in American textile 
fibers and products thereof. 


Like the others, the Textile Division staff is Iheaded 
by a Chief and Assistant who have come out of in- 
dustry with some knowledge of the organization and 
nethods of production and distribution and of the 
essentials fo2a development. 

* ze 


The Division is organized into sections such as raw 
cotton, raw wool, cotton goods, woolen and worsted 
goods and clothing, knit goods, silk andrayon, fur, flax, 
jute, sisal, amd miscellaneous fibers and their products. 
Each of these important divisions of the industry is 
looked after by a section head who also, through ex- 
perience Or training in the trade, understands the 
vernacular and necessities. 

Textile fibers and their manufactures account for 
approximately 25 per cent of the total foreign com- 
merce of the United States <and since there are well 
over 100 disstinct and separate branches of the trade 
which might be broadly classified as within the textile 
industry, it is readily appreciated that efficient and 
adequate Sexvice of the diverse interests is a distinct 
contribution to trade expansion. 

cS ~ me 


HERE are certain more o® less routine but never- 

theless Khighly importamt services which are the 
daily tasks of .the Division staff. That the Division in 
Washington receives approximately 800 pieces of mail 
each week zand approximately 2,000 inquiries through 
the district and cooperative offices of the Bureau each 
week is mot ‘without significance. These requests for 
information and service cover an unlimited range of 
topics and types, of which only a few wid be mentioned 
by way of illustration. 

Perhaps the largest number of the Division’s clients 
ask for help in selling their goods abroad and want 
lists of agemts who will hamdle their lines, or ‘want to 
know the volume of trade in Certain lines between the 
United States and consuming countries. Others ask 
for statistics of a hundred and one sorts, for market 
surveys in different countries, for copies of various 
reports, for analyses of inaport movements of goods, 

| for lists of buyers and for details concerning methods 
of entering foreign markets. Other miscellaneous 
types of information requested range all the way from 
the essentials of successful mill operation to fox farm- 
ing and silk cultivation. 


at 


Of course, the staff of the Divisio, while experi- 
enced and wersatile toa degree, depends very _largely 
upon the field organization for the collection of current 
data Through the foreign representatives of the State 
and Commerce Departments, lists of potential cus- 
tomers and agents are collected, trade reports sub- 
mitted, and market surveyS are made. The technical 
Divisions @f the Bureau, stach as Commercial Lavs, 
Foreign Tariffs, and Transportation, with their specific 
assignments, are also available. 


Furthermore, that the information collected and the 
reports submitted shall be of the type to best serve 
the textile industry is assured through the intimate 
contact Maintained between the Textile Division and 
over 100 committees or trade associations who act as 
advisers When the occasiom presents itself. 


ae os a 


AS an illuastration of the definite manner im which a 
“" textile am_anufacturer ox amerchant may be aided in 
finding an Agent or selling to a new market, I have in 
mind a textile house in New York whose samples of 
merchandise we submitted to one of our foreign offices 
with instructions to canvass the local market for 
opinions as to the suitability of the goods. Acpproxi- 
mate prices and details wexe supplied and when the 
report came in there were also submitted the names 
of two or three responsible ‘agents who expressed a 
wish to hamdle the line. 


The information was tramsmitted to the New York 
house, Wh soon consummated an agreement with one 
of the agemts, and within ome week orders to the amount 
of $10,000 against confirmed letters of credit were 
booked by the house, This: particular firm has had 
many repeat orders since amd has also had ws do the 
same thing for them in other markets, Another manu- 
facturer o£ an article of Women’s apparel states ‘that 
they have zalready dene well over a half million dollars’ 


worth of business through connections recommended 
by the Division and the forcign representatives of the 
Bureau. 
= * a 

The Textile Division was originally organized with 
the principal purpose of aiding the expansion of for- 
cign markets for American textile merchandise. While 
this objective is always in mind, the work of the Divi- 
sion has vastly outgrown this restricted field. Business 
men now have the habit of consulting with us on major 
matters relating to developments within their industry 
or considerations that affect policy of operation and 
industrial expansion. 


The present oversupply of cotton, with consequent 
low prices, has resulted in calls on the Division and 
the Department for aid in remedying the situation and 
every assistance is being given to assure improvements. 
Studies to develop new and extended uses of cotton 
and cotton products are soon to be undertaken, con- 
ferences have been had with manufacturers looking 
towards the development of better statistical reports 
to show current stocks, orders, and production of goods, 
cncouragement has beem given to the organization of 
trade bodies which have as their objective the improve- 
ment of production and distribution, studies have been 
made to effect elimination of waste, various 
branches ofthe textile industry have been drawn to- 
gether for consideration and correction of mutual diffi- 
culties, and consideration has been given to certain 
projects which have as their aim the cheaper produc- 
tion of geoods and simplification of trade practices. 

OK * * 

YHE Textile Division cooperates with the different 
branches of the Government in many ways. Much 
material has been supplied to members of Congress or 
their constituents, the different branches of the Gov- 
ernment which purchase materials have sought in- 
formation and advice concerning specifications, the 
condition of the market and other factors which would 
influence their purchase decisions, studies have been 
carried on to develop improved cloths needed by the 

Government. 

The Chief of the Division is Chairman of the Tex- 
tile Comittee of the Frederal Specifications Board and 
by means of the contacts carried on with the different 
branches of the trade and Government the Committee 
has been enabled to write up specifications for Govern- 
ment textile requirements which at once best serve 
the Government and emcourage free and extended bid- 
ding on the part of mamufacturers. Whenever possible 
it has been the Committee’s aim to devise a specifica- 
tion to conform with commercial terms and practice 
so as to assure the Gowernment getting a satisfactory 
cloth at proper prices. 

* * * 

To date some fifteem hundred different kinds of tex- 
tile commodities have been cleared up in this manner 
and there remain but 30 or 40 to consider, half of 
these being now in the process of promulgation. 


Very close relationship is maintained with the Bu- 
reau Of Standards, the Department of Agriculture, War 
and Navy Departments, and other branches of the 
Government, all of which has as its objective a more 
business-like and satisfactory relationship between Gov- 


ernment and industry. 
a x * 


HE condition of the American textile industry for 

several years has been none too good. In cotton 
goods alone American mnills have a single-shift capacity 
to produce 15 per cemt more than this country con- 
sumes. The correctiom of this situation rests in two 
major directions; first, mew and extended uses of cotton 
goods; second, new and extended foreign markets, 

On the first point the Department of Agriculture, 
the Bureau of Standards, the newly formed Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, and the Textile Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce axe now working out_a plan of 
study and investigation. As for an extension of foreign 
markets, although the United States has steadily in- 
creased its exports, there are possibilities for further 
increases which our mills are capable of taking care of. 

™ * * 


Shortly two textile trade commissioners will be sent 
to the best potential areas abroad to study ways and 
means of increasing our trade and will then make 
recommendations which will be submitted to manu- 
facturers and merchants. These two textile trade com- 
missioners will not make voluminous reports which, 
when received, might be of historical value and a contri- 
bution to the literature on the subject only, but, on 
the _contrary, will carry on their work in the same 
spirit and with the same attitude as if they were em- 
ployed by anill or group of mills to sell goods, 

; OF course, the worthwhileness of much of our work 
with and for business men cannot be interpreted in 
immediate dollars-and-cents\terms to the industry. 
However, in the field of foreign trade promotion we 
have been able to apply the yardstick to results. Hun- 
dreds of communications are received each year telling 
us of the amount of business which has been secured 
directly or indirectly from the contacts made and as- 
sistance given by the Textile Division and the foreign 
representatives of the Bureau. Just what the annual 
sum of extra business would amount to is difficult to 
estimate, but the total volume of extra business gained 


by that small percentage reported to us runs well into 
the millions of dollars. 


Tomorrow, in the eighth article dealing with 
Governmental act ivities relating to Industry, 
Joseph 8. McGrath, Chief of the Minerals Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- * 
neerce, Departmeret of Commerce, will tell of the 
Feenctions and activities of his Division. 
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Tirana, 
Foreign 
1926, 44 


hospitalization are pay- 


annual appropriation for 


officers and enlisted men 
case as 


The payment of a fee toa | 
for negotiating the pur- | NS of 
lands for use 


a site A-17567. App 


Albania, under authority of the 
Service Buildings Act of'May 7, 
P Stat. 403, may be made from the 
Revised | amount of 5 per cent of the costs of the 
site and buildings as authorized in section 
5 of that act to be expended for special 
achitectural or other 

services 2S, under the circurmstances of the 
stated by the Secretary of State, 
such services may be regarded as “other 
expert technical services” emgaged in the 

collectiom of information within the mean- 

said provision of law. 

| 


prialions 


ES 
an assertion of Control over the man not- 
withstanding he is on furlough and 2eason- 


appropriation was made, 


A-17635. Contracts — 
Collection — Off-set. 


expert technical 


Availahitity 


President of the United States, 
1923- 


| at Yale and Quay, Okla. 





Overpayments — 
Where an overpay- 
ment is inadvertently made to contractor 
and he is prevented by causese beyond his 
control from completing the contract work, 
the retained percentages may be used to 
off-set the overpayment and the contractor 
xeauired to refund the difference only. 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARB GIVEN ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHovt COMMENT BY THE UNITED Sates DAILY. 


Immigration. 


President Expects to Name 
Two District Judges Soon 


President Cootidge expects shortly to 
appoint Federal Judges for the Western 
District of New York and for Maryland, 
it was announced officially at the White 
House on March. 

President Coolidge has received a let- 
ter from Federal Judge Hazel stating 
that he thought it desirable to fill the 
vacancy in the New York district, it 
was stated. Several names have been 
suggested to the President for the New 
York judgeship, and as soon as the Pre- 
sident can decide on the man best fitted 
for the post, an appointment will \be 
made, it was said. The same situation 
with respect to the New York judgeship 
is applicable to the Maryland post, it 
was added. 


Changes Announced 
In Mail Messengers 


Post Office Department Is- 
sues Statement on New 
Routes and Those Dis- 

continued. 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced its approval of 13 orders call- 
ing fon the establishment, discontinu- 
ance, and mileage changes on certain 
routes of the mail messenger service. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


Established. 

Indiana—233640, Walton, Cass County, 
to 305131, 0.08 milee, as often as re- 
quired. From March 21, 1927. 235645, 
Galveston, Cass County, to 305131, 0.28 
mile, as often as required. From March 
21, 1927. 

Kentucky—229514, Garth, Floyd 
County, to 105711, 0.28 mile, as often as 
required. From April 1, 1927. 

North Dakota—261446, Medberry, La 
Moure County, to 110743, 0.09 mile, as 
often as required. From February 16, 
1927. 


West Virginia—216402, Jeffery, Boone | 
County, to 103771, 0.05 mile, as often as | 


From March 21, 1927. 
Discontinued. 


required, 


tlanma— 28886, Gun, 11786, 05 | hing ‘theless an 
’ ’ uss of mes fr ¢ °, > ° " Seance 
From March 31, 1927. rom a region free from diseases. 


7 times a week. 
Changed. 


—224046, Crudup, to 104765, | 
Alabama ee coed tries of Central America. 


0.26 mile. 
mile. 

Florida—223426, Tampa, to Parcel 
Post Station and between Parcel Post 
Station and 104796 and 104807) and 
104802 (U. D.). Distances are stated 
as 0.7 mile and 0.4 mile. 

Georgia—221406, Doyle, to 104773, 0.01 
mile. Distance is restated as 0.14 mile. 

Illinois—235657, Calumet City, to 
105723, at Hammond Railroad Depot 
(n. 0.), Ind., 0.91 mile; 105724, at 
Hammond Railroad Depot (n. 0.), 0.88 
mile; 109719, at Hammond Railroad 
Depot (n. 0.), Ind., 1.22 miles, includ- 
ing direct transfer service between 
depots, when necessarf, and exchanges 
of mail between the post offices at 
Calumet City, Illinois and Hammond, 
Indiana. 

Distances are restated as 0.92 mile, 
0.87 mile, 1.21 miles respectively. 

Indiana—233362, Lincoln, to 105761, 
0.07 mile. Service is restated to in- 
clude 305131. From March 21, 1927. 

Mississippi—226010, Forest to 112755, 
0.04 mile. Distance is restated as 0.19 
mile. 

Oklahoma—253187, Yale, to 111794, 
0.31 mile; 111786, 0.18 mile (as often 
as required), including direct transfer 
service between depots, when necessary, 
0.03 mile. Service is restated to in- 
clude exchanges between the post offices 
(two trips 
From April 1, 


Distance is restated as 0.57 


daily, one on Sunday. 
1927). 


Appointments Announced 
Of Eight Postmasters 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the appointment of eight 
fourth class postmasters in California, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Montana and New Hampshire. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Jamul, Calif., Herbert F. Bisbee, vice 
Mrs. Daisy B. Perrigo; West Tisbury, 
Mass., Charles A. Turner, vice Mrs. 
Phebe L. Cleveland; Basic, Miss., Nelson 
J. Smiley, vice Addisot McGee McLe- 


more; James, Miss., Jeptha F. Tillman, | 


vice Robert 'T. Green; Kitchener, Miss., 
Clyde C. Majure, vice Ruth A. Phillips; 
Neongwah, Mo., LeClaire Scott, New 
Office; Flesher, Mont., Russell B. Turner, 
vice Thomas W. McGowan; and East 
Wolfbore, N. H., Austin F. Fogg, vice 
Arthur E. Read. 


Three Changes Approved 
In Railway Mail Service 


The Post Office Department has just 


| announced its approval of three orders 
; calling for 


transportation changes in 
the railway mail service. 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Authorized.—From April 1, 1927, serv- 
ice by the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Co., between Mammoth and 
Silver City, Utah, 1.70 miles, is author- 


Justice. The appropriation “Examinations ized as a part of route 108797. 
of Judicial Offices, 1927” may be used for 
the purchase of portable typewriting ma- 
chines for the use of field examiners, if 


such machines are necessary in the proper 
carrying out of the objects for which the 


Changed.—From February 1, 1927, 
trains carrying mail on route 114716, 
use the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad Co.’s depot instead of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co.’s depot 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., decreasing 
length of route 1.07 miles. 

Electric Car Service——From February 
2, 1927, service over the line of the Mil- 
ford & Bridge St. Ry. Co., between Hop- 
kinton and Hayden Row, Mass., distance 
1.90 miles, is discontinued, 








Cuba Lists Articles ° 
Prohibited Entry 
By Ordinary Mails 


Agricultural Products of 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
Philippines Included 
in Restrictions. 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistanv 
Postmaster General, has just made pub- 
lic a list of articles excluded by Cuba 
from the regular letter mails. 

Fruits, vegetables, seeds, live plants 
or parts of plants from Porto Rico, Ja- 
maica, the Bermudas, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Hawaii, Australia, 
Philippines, Spain, France and Italy are 
specifically prohibited. Temporary ad- 
mission, subject to previous inspection, 
is extended to potatoes from the Canary 
Islands and fruits or other vegetable 
products from the United States not 
subjected to previous quarantine. Seeds 
of vegetables will also be admitted under 
the same conditions. 


Forbidden Articles. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce: 
ment follows: 

Effective at once, the following ar- 
ticles are prohibited in the regular (let- 
ter) mails to Cuba and supersede those 
now shown in the first three paragraphs 
(a. b, and c) of the item “Cuba” on page 
209 of the Annual Postal Guide for 1926: 

Tobacco seeds. 

Fruits, vegetables, seeds, live plants 
or parts of plants coming from Porto 
Rico, Jamaica, the Bermudas, Mexico, 
Central and South America, Hawaii, 
Australia, the Philippines, Spain, France, 
Italy and other cuntries of the Medi- 
terranean region, as well as from all 
tropical and _ subtropical countries com- 
prised between the 40th degree of north 


latitude amd the 40th degree of south 
latitude. 


Banana stocks and plants not accom- 
panied by a certificate of oxigrin estab- 
their receipt 


Fruits and seeds of the alligator pear 
originating in Mexico and all other coun- 


Cotton Plants Excluded. 


Cotton plants, cocoons, seeds and un- 
worked fibers. 

Leaves and shoots of pineapples com- 
ing from the Island of Jamaica. 

Grains of corn, ears, plants or parts 
of plants coming from Japan, the Philip- 
pines, India, Australia amd adjacent 
countries, affected by the disease known 
as Mildius Physoderma, as well as cer- 
tain fruits indicated by the Vegetable 
Health Office which may contain larvae 
of the Mediterranean fly (Ceratitis-Capi- 
tata), or coming from Africa (Cape Col- 
ony, Congo, Delagoa, Dahomey, Nigeria, 
Transvaal and Uganda), Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, the Azores, the Bermudas, Brazil, 
Cape Verde Islands, Europe (Italy, 
France, Malta, Spain, and Sicily), Ha- 
waii, Madeira and New Zealand, unless 
accompanied by a sterilization certifi- 
cate. 

There are admitted temporarily, sub- 
ject to previous inspection, potatoes from 
the Canary Islands and fruits or other 
vegetable products coming from the 
United States of America not subjected 
to previous quarantines, as well as the 
seeds of vegetables. Plants, Fruits, etc., 
addressed to the Agronomic Experiment 
Station are also admitted. 


Arms Not Admitted. 


Arms of all kinds are delivered to ad- 
dressees only by special authorization 
from the Ministry of War and the Navy, 
However, this permission is not needed 
for the importation of machetes used for 
agricultural work, rifles of small ecali- 
ber, and the cartridges intended for 
them. 

Alkaloids and their salts are placed 
at the disposal of the Director of Health, 


Fraud Order Is Issued 
Against Danish Lottery 


Horace J. Donnelly, Solicitor, Post 
Office Department, has just* announced 
that a fraud order has been _ issued 
against R. Astild, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. It was stated orally at the 
Solicitor’s office that the charge against 
Mr. Astild involves a violation of the 
American postal laws covering lotteries, 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

On March 19, 1927, a fraud order 
was issued against R. Astild, Postbox 
30, Kobmagergade 33, Copenhagen K., 
Denmark. 

All mail addressed to the said party 
should be returned to senders stamped 
“Fraudulent: Mail to this address re- 
turned by order of Postmaster Gen- 
eral’; and no money orders payable 
to the said party should be issued, certi- 
fied or paid. 


Mail Service Authorized 
Between Indiama Towns 


The Post Office Department has ap- 
proved order No. 305131 covering the 
transportation of the mails by the Union 
Traction Company of Indiana in the 
State of Indiana, 

The full text of the Department’s an- 
nouncement follows: i 

From March 21, 1927, service is au- 
thorized over the line of the Union Trae- 
tion Company of Indiana, from Galves- 
ton to Lincoln, 2.60 miles; Lincoln to 
Walton, 3.60 miles, and from Walton to 
Logansport, Ind, 9.90 miles, 





